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THE    LAND    OF    COCKAYNE 

CHAPTER  XI 

DELUSION 

ANTONIO  AM  ATI,  a  lonely  man,  of  strong 
/A     brain  and  heart,  had  gained  his  fortune  and 
reputation   at  a  bound,   and  up  to  thirty- 
eight  he  wished  to  know  no  other  joy  but  helping 
men,  no  ease  but  satisfied  ambition.    Now  he  was 
so  completely  in  love  that  everything  seemed  to 
lose  its  color  and  taste  if  Bianca  Maria  was  not 
present,  if  he  did  not  hear  her  feeble,  sensitive 
voice. 

In  love?  Why  not?  In  the  humblest,  meanest, 
most  obscure  lives,  that  warm,  bright  hour  comes 
— an  hour  of  such  vast  capacity  that  it  includes  all 
time  and  space.  So,  in  lives  outwardly  successful, 
when  the  pomp  of  earthly  things  opens  out,  the 
warm,  deep  hour  comes,  inward  and  intense ;  all  is 
gathered  up  in  the  heart,  the  soul  trembles  with 
passionate  strength.  Being  intensely  in  love,  with 
all  the  greater  force  and  violence  from  any  expres- 
sion of  feeling  having  been  rare  in  past  years,  a 
heart  like  Antonio  Amati's  gathers  up  all  the 
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friendships  missed  or  neglected :  affection  for  rela- 
tives and  congenial  people;  poetic  admiration  for 
women  that  was  kept  down,  never  shown,  con- 
quered sometimes  at  the  very  beginning,  and  al- 
most always  quickly  forgotten;  all  the  thousand 
attachments,  petty  and  great,  the  human  heart  frit- 
ters itself  away  on.  He  was  in  love  knowingly, 
willingly,  tasting  all  the  sweetness  of  this  late  fruit 
of  his  soul.  He  found  in  his  retarded  passion  the 
thousand  and  one  characteristics  and  feelings  of 
the  love  affairs  and  attachments  he  had  never  had. 
He  was  done  with  the  great  renunciation ;  he  was 
in  love  knowingly. 

Bianca  Maria  was  in  love  without  knowing  it. 
She  was  simple  and  right-minded ;  she  had  lived  a 
solitary  life,  with  no  conflicts,  thinking  and  pray- 
ing a  great  deal ;  her  soul  was  refined  by  solitary 
musing,  not  by  the  rough,  sore  pounding  down  of 
a  struggling  life.  From  her  mother,  who  had  led 
a  sad  life,  she  got  a  keen,  but  silent,  sensitiveness; 
from  her  father  she  had  taken  a  headstrong  loy- 
alty, pride  without  haughtiness,  and  uncalculating 
generosity  that  delights  in  giving  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Over  it  all  was  a  deep,  inbred  faith 
that  seemed  to  be  rooted  in  her,  the  food  of  her 
spiritual  life,  just  as  the  lamps  lighted  before  the 
saints  are  fed  on  the  purest  oil,  and  draw  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  from  a  distance  by  their 
constant,  feeble  light.  She  loved  unconsciously. 
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Who  could  have  told  her  anything  about  it?  Her 
mother  had  passed  away  seven  or  eight  years  be- 
fore from  a  lingering,  fatal  illness,  suffering  no 
pain  or  sharp  spasms;  but  her  heart  was  pierced 
with  agony  for  her  almost  mad  husband,  who  was 
hacking  down  the  poor  feeble  stem  of  the  House 
of  Cavalcanti  and  throwing  its  branches  into  an 
abyss — agony  for  the  poor  daughter  she  left  be- 
hind to  her  mad  father's  guidance,  who  was  going 
forward  to  wretchedness,  perhaps  dishonor. 

Bianca  Maria  remembered;  she  recalled  her 
mother's  face  when  she  was  dying,  the  color  of  clay 
from  agonizing  thoughts,  inconsolable  at  having  to 
die  so  soon.  These  ineffaceable  recollections  left 
her  grave,  made  her  youth  austere,  and  took  away 
from  her  all  the  longings,  ambitions,  and  coquet- 
tishness  of  her  age.  What  did  she  know  of  love? 
Nothing.  She  lived  in  a  dull  way,  with  no  enjoy- 
ments, beside  a  father  she  respected;  but,  alarmed 
by  his  fatal  passion,  she  felt  threatened  by  some- 
thing obscure,  but  imminent,  and,  already  pinched 
by  poverty,  she  took  to  heart  the  necessary  doleful 
shifts  to  keep  up  appearances.  She  felt  an  un- 
known danger  in  herself  like  the  seeds  of  death; 
and  now,  a  wise,  strong,  good  man — an  ark  of 
safety  in  danger,  formed  to  overcome  obstacles,  to 
give  help;  a  giver  out  of  consolation,  whose  pres- 
ence and  voice  brought  security  and  hope,  strong 
to  lean  against;  a  name  never  associated  with 
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thing  foolish ;  a  vanquisher  of  sickness,  pure  of  any 
stain — this  man  held  out  his  hand  to  save  her. 
Well,  she  took  his  hand;  it  was  natural;  she  could 
not  think  of  doing  anything  else  but  take  it  and 
love  him. 

Unconsciously  she  loved  him,  because  she  must. 
From  her  age,  temperament,  and  surroundings, 
her  whole  existence,  she  felt  that  innocent  sort  of 
love  that  weak  natures,  beaten  down  by  tempests, 
have  for  strong  ones. 

When  Bianca  Maria  was  alone  in  the  dreary 
suite  of  rooms  where  the  sparse  furniture  had  got 
to  have  a  still  older,  more  wretched  look,  with 
these  old  servants  always  in  low  spirits,  busied  in 
hiding  their  poverty,  in  giving  it  an  air  of  respect- 
able ease,  she  felt  chilled  to  the  heart;  she  seemed 
to  be  old,  poor,  and  neglected  like  the  house  and 
furniture,  doomed  to  languish  on  in  want  of  every- 
thing. And  when  her  father  came  in,  uneasy  al- 
ways, led  by  his  violent  passions,  his  one  idea, 
credulous  over  vain  dreams,  giving  in  to  mystic 
alarms,  calling  around  him  a  terrifying  world  of 
phantoms,  she  lost  her  tranquillity  at  once;  her 
brain  whirled,  and  she  saw  curious  ghostly  things 
with  fatal  effects.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
nightmare;  she  felt  so  weak,  so  unfit  to  defend  her- 
self from  the  assaults  of  that  cabalistic  madness; 
she  shook  all  over  from  the  jar  to  her  nerves,  from 
the  fever  going  up  to  the  brain  and  making  it  reel. 
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She  always  felt  very  wretched  when  she  was 
alone  or  with  her  father;  helpless,  without  a  guide, 
knocked  about  by  a  rushing  wind,  drawn  in  by  a 
whirlpool.  But  if  Antonio  Amati  showed  his 
manly  face,  his  genial  strength;  if  she  heard  his 
firm,  rather  rough  voice,  that  was  smooth  for  her; 
if  his  hand  just  touched  hers,  so  that  she  felt  a 
magnetic  influence,  warmth,  youthful  vivacity,  go 
through  her  nerves,  she  knew  she  was  guided,  pro- 
tected, started  on  the  way  of  life  and  happiness. 
The  black  clouds  moved  off  with  one  breath;  she 
saw  the  blue  sky;  the  fever  grew  milder,  went  off 
altogether,  and  the  sombre  ghosts,  the  fears  that 
blanched  her  lips,  went  off  at  the  same  time;  she 
quieted  down  as  if  a  heavenly  benediction  enfolded 
her  in  its  sphere  of  help.  She  felt  like  a  child 
again  when  he  was  there:  Amati  was  the  firmest, 
safest,  strongest. 

So  she  loved  him,  innocently,  unconsciously. 
This  kind  of  love  allows  of  great  humility,  great 
tenderness;  it  was  pure  and  fervent,  it  refreshed 
her.  With  their  different  groundwork,  the  two 
sorts  of  love  understood  each  other,  melted  into 
and  completed  one  another.  That  spiritual  har- 
mony that  is  the  soul's  finest,  but  also  rarest  and 
shortest,  experience  began  the  first  day  she  from 
her  dull  balcony,  he  from  his  stern  study  that  saw 
so  much  agony,  beheld  each  other.  Wherever  the 
two  minds,  feelings,  personalities  met,  the  harmony 
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got  greater.  When  she  raised  her  great  thought- 
ful eyes  to  his,  asking  in  all  simplicity  for  help 
and  affection,  he  felt  his  heart  bound  with  a  long- 
ing for  sacrifice.  They  understood  each  other 
perfectly  without  speaking. 

He  came  from  the  land,  from  a  small,  out-of- 
the-way  provincial  town  that  had  little  communi- 
cation with  Naples;  he  had  made  his  name  and 
fortune  by  struggling  with  life  and  death,  with 
men's  indifference  and  hatred,  thus  getting  a  for- 
midable idea  of  his  own  powers,  and  only  believ- 
ing in  himself.  He  had  plebeian  blood  and  a 
powerful  mind ;  none  of  the  refinement  that  comes 
from  breeding  and  surroundings,  the  triumph  of 
ideals. 

How  different  from  her!  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  house,  refined  by  instinct,  breeding,  and 
surroundings;  used  to  live  in  meditation  and 
prayer,  without  a  particle  of  self-reliance  to  stand 
out  against  the  ruin  of  her  family,  or  withstand  her 
father's  ruling  passion,  to  save  her  name  or  her- 
self. She  lived  amid  privations  and  discomforts; 
she  had  set  out  too  early  on  the  sorrowful  stages 
of  the  Via  Crucis;  an  unhappy  future  was  before 
her.  How  different  and  far  off  these  two  were! 

Still,  they  understood  each  other,  as  the  secret, 
mysterious  law  of  love  decrees.  It  mingles  every- 
thing— feelings,  tradition,  origin;  puts  force  next 
to  weakness,  and  binds  two  persons  together  irrev- 
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ocably  by  their  very  differences.  She  did  not 
consider  she  lowered  herself  by  loving  the  obscure 
Southern  peasant  become  a  great  doctor;  he  did 
not  consider  he  stooped  to  this  decaying  family, 
impoverished  in  blood,  means,  and  courage.  The 
two  souls  that  had  to  love  one  another  had  set  out 
far  apart,  had  had  to  run  through  infinite  spiritual 
space  to  meet,  know,  join  together.  It  is  Plato's 
grand  love  theory,  that  only  fools  and  heartless 
folk  dare  to  laugh  at;  the  grand  theory  of  falling 
in  love,  once  more,  after  a  million  instances,  was 
to  be  realized.  Did  it  not  seem  arranged  pur- 
posely, that  this  unknown,  common  man  should 
reach  to  fame  and  riches  by  his  own  efforts,  getting 
to  know  science  and  life  so  that  he  could  console 
the  high-born  girl's  cold,  faded,  sorrowful  youth, 
languishing  in  solitude  and  secret  poverty? 

When  the  serving  Sister  in  the  Sacramentist 
convent  ran  from  the  chilly  parlor,  where  Bianca 
Maria  fell  in  a  faint,  to  the  hospital  for  a  doctor, 
and  obstinately  insisted  Antonio  Amati  should 
come  to  help  the  invalid,  that  was  the  hour  of  the 
decisive  meeting.  The  icy,  bloodless  hands  were 
at  last  enfolded  in  the  doctor's  strong,  healthy  ones; 
once  more  the  wonderful  attraction  by  which  lov- 
ing souls  overcome  time,  space,  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles, this  attraction — unlucky  he  who  has  not 
felt  its  power — brought  together  those  who  were 
bound  to  be  united.  How  could  it  be  these  two 
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were  not  to  understand  each  other,  if  only  Antonio 
Amati  could,  by  his  knowledge,  save  Bianca  Maria 
from  the  disease  sapping  her  vital  forces,  if  only 
he  could  give  her  health,  riches,  and  happiness? 
How  not  come  to  an  understanding  if  that  inno- 
cent gentleness,  that  mild  poesy,  that  source  of 
every  affection,  if  all  that  was  wanting  in  Antonio 
Amati's  laborious,  stern  life,  could  only  reach  him 
through  Bianca  Maria's  slight,  modest  personality? 

He  was  strength,  with  a  serene,  just  conscience ; 
she  was  goodness,  all  unconscious  tenderness  and 
mercy.  That  strength  and  that  goodness  called  to 
each  other  to  unite.  They  were  obeying  destiny's 
order  to  join,  so  that  love  should  create  once  more 
a  fine  miracle  of  harmony.  When  she  had  to  will 
something,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  lover's  face 
and  drank  in  will  power.  When  he  looked  at  her 
he  felt  the  stretched  cords  of  his  energy  slacken 
and  the  great  flower  of  benignity  blossom  in  his 
heart. 

But  it  was  destined  that  all  Amati's  experiences 
in  life  were  to  be  conflicts,  that  every  reward  men 
of  talent  and  energy  get  in  this  life  should  only 
be  gained  by  him  after  a  fierce  struggle.  With 
love  it  was  the  same.  A  serious  obstacle  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Bianca  Maria  Cavalcanti.  It  was 
her  father,  the  Marchese.  The  first  time  Amati 
saw  the  proud,  deluded,  violent  man,  he  felt  a 
painful  suspicion  rise  in  his  mind.  He  divined 
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dull  hostility  in  Formosa.  Perhaps  birth,  past 
and  present  conditions,  divided  them,  the  opposite 
ideas  they  had  of  life  and  its  responsibilities. 
Perhaps  the  one  that  came  from  the  earth,  bring- 
ing forth  good  like  her,  scorned  this  falling  away 
in  health,  fortune,  and  respectability.  Perhaps  he 
who  lived  by  the  arrogant  rules  of  a  life  given  up 
to  luxury,  pleasure,  and  generosity,  despised  the 
obstinate,  unpolished  worker,  sparing  in  pleasures, 
unfavorable  to  them,  too  hard  on  himself  and  on 
others.  Perhaps  the  one  guessed  the  other's  scorn, 
and  felt  miles  apart,  with  such  different  ideas  that 
they  could  never  meet.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the 
mutual  antipathy,  of  Amati's  coldness  and  For- 
mosa's hostility,  was  more  inward,  deeper,  more 
mysterious.  It  may  be  neither  dared  confess  it 
to  himself.  In  short,  it  was  suspicion,  distrust,  an 
unconscious  hostility.  Indeed,  Amati  saw  in  Carlo 
Cavalcanti  the  unknown  danger  that  might  wreck 
Bianca  Maria's  reason  and  life.  It  was  vaguely, 
but  obstinately,  without  well  knowing  why  or 
wherefore;  but  he  felt  the  danger  was  there. 

And  Carlo  Cavalcanti  felt  Antonio  Amati  was 
his  judge — his  enemy,  I  might  almost  say.  Twice, 
when  the  doctor  was  present  at  Bianca  Maria's 
fainting-fit  and  at  the  attack  of  fever,  that  made 
her  delirious  a  day  and  a  night,  he  said  harsh 
things  to  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  about  his 
daughter's  health.  The  old  man  listened,  quiver- 
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ing  with  rage,  fretting  inwardly.  He  submitted 
to  this  deliverer  from  a  dark  hour,  but  he  looked 
haughtily  at  him,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  when 
he  threatened  that  the  girl  would  die.  Owing  to 
what  blindness  did  he  always  refuse  to  take  Bianca 
Maria  away  from  that  cold,  mean  house,  where  all 
her  youthful  strength  was  languishing?  At  any 
rate,  he  obstinately  refused,  quivering  with  emo- 
tion every  time  the  doctor  touched  on  the  subject. 
It  seemed  to  be  from  affection,  pride,  and  nervous- 
ness, as  if  he  knew  what  the  right  remedy  was,  and 
could  not,  would  not,  make  use  of  it.  Full  of 
doubt,  the  doctor  got  always  nearer  to  something 
shady,  but  he  checked  himself,  fearing  to  wound 
certain  susceptibilities.  The  Marchese  was  poor: 
how  could  he  change  houses?  It  was  natural  for 
him  to  redden  with  fright  and  melancholy  when 
he  was  told  his  daughter  was  fading  away  to  a 
fatal  ending,  to  frown  with  offended  pride  when 
offers  of  service  were  made.  Still,  his  pride  had 
had  to  give  way  that  Saturday  morning  he  asked 
Amati  for  a  loan,  saying  he  would  give  it  back 
during  the  day.  His  pride  had  had  to  go  altogether 
several  other  times,  always  on  Saturday,  with  an 
urgent  note  in  a  large,  shaky  hand  asking  for] 
money — more  money  out  of  Amati's  purse,  always 
promising  to  give  it  back  the  same  day,  always 
failing  to  do  so. 

He  blushed  a  little  as  he  wrote,  his  old  head 
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bent  to  weep  over  his  lost  dignity  as  an  old  man 
aid  a  gentleman;  but  his  passion  was  so  strong 
he  would  have  made  money  out  of  anything. 
When  the  doctor  sent  him  the  money  in  an  en- 
velope, and  then  another  sheet  of  paper,  so  that 
the  servant  should  not  notice  what  it  was,  the  Mar- 
chese  felt  mortified,  and  opened  the  envelope 
roughly  with  a  sharp  tear,  and  the  blood  went  to 
his  head.  Amati  never  wrote  a  reply,  but  he  never 
refused.  In  the  evening,  when  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  in  the  drawing-room,  she  working  at  her 
fine  lace,  he  going  up  and  down  the  room  to  quiet 
his  excited  nerves,  the  doctor  would  come  in.  The 
Marchese  could  hardly  restrain  his  annoyance,  but 
went  forward  to  meet  his  visitor  with  sham  hearti- 
ness, his  face  pale.  They  greeted  one  another  in 
an  embarrassed  way,  while  Bianca  Maria's  face 
sparkled.  In  spite  of  service  rendered,  no  cor- 
diality grew  up  between  them.  They  were  cold, 
and  suspected  each  other,  feeling  they  were  ene- 
mies. When  the  doctor,  from  his  native  audacity, 
and  that  which  love  gave  him,  went  to  sit  opposite 
Bianca  Maria  and  asked  her  about  her  health, 
when  they  gazed  in  each  other's  eyes,  the  Mar- 
chese was  troubled,  an  angry  quiver  came  into  his 
voice.  He  was  the  obstacle.  It  was  in  vain  every 
time  his  ruling  passion  obliged  him  to  ask  Amati 
for  money  that  Amati  gave  it  without  hesitation, 
more  delicately  each  time.  It  was  lowering  all 
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the  same.  This  queer  intimacy  could  not  rid  them 
of  suspicion,  want  of  confidence,  antipathy.  Per- 
haps these  loans,  asked  with  a  lying  excuse,  lying 
promises,  only  dug  that  gulf  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 
humiliation  that  is  between  him  who  asks  and  him 
who  gives. 

Formosa's  great  dream  now  was  to  get  money — 
a  lot  of  money,  so  as  to  lead  a  grand  life,  after 
throwing  the  doctor's  loans  in  his  face  and  turning 
him  out.  He  ended  by  hating  him  for  these  bene- 
fits it  was  so  hard  to  ask  for,  that  his  wretched 
passion  drove  him  to  take. 

Antonio  Amati  understood;  he  knew  Formosa 
stood  in  the  way.  Naturally,  he  knew  what  was 
the  greedy  mouth  that  swallowed  up  all  the  old 
man's  money,  and  some  that  was  not  his;  he  knew 
the  fever  that  destroyed  his  gentlemanly  feeling, 
that  the  wretchedness  was  the  result  of  sin;  he 
knew  an  irresistible  force  obliged  him  to  ask  for 
these  loans.  His  only  wish  was  that  Bianca  Maria 
should  not  suffer,  that  she  should  get  out  of  these 
sad,  poverty-stricken,  mad  surroundings,  ever 
since  the  time  she  had,  in  a  low  state  of  health, 
bodily  and  mentally,  induced  by  fever,  told  him 
she  loved  him  and  begged  him  to  take  her  away. 
He  renewed  the  offer  of  his  country  house,  where 
his  mother  was,  more  than  once.  She  shook  her 
head,  smiled  sadly,  and  said  nothing.  One  even- 
ing when  she  was  suffering  very  much,  choking 
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vrith  heat  in  that  flat,  airless  in  summer,  icy  in 
winter,  he  made  the  offer  to  Formosa,  bringing  it 
out  naturally,  trying  to  be  cordial.  .Formosa 
thought  it  over  a  moment.  His  daughter  looked 
anxiously  at  him,  awaiting  his  answer. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa concisely. 

"Why  so?"  the  doctor  asked  boldly. 

"Just  because  I  choose,"  the  old  man  retorted 
obstinately. 

"And  you,  my  lady;  what  do  you  say?" 

The  doctor  looked  earnestly  at  her,  to  give  her 
the  strength  to  rebel.  The  poor  girl's  eyelids  flut- 
tered once  or  twice.  She  looked  at  her  father, 
then  said: 

"As  my  father  says,  it  is  impossible." 

He  would  have  liked  to  remind  her  then  of  the 
sweet  words  she  said  to  him  one  day,  to  take  her 
out  of  that  pit,  to  carry  her  far  off  to  the  sunny, 
green  country;  but  he  noticed  a  sudden  coldness  in 
her  downcast  eyes  and  stern  mouth;  he  felt  her 
soul  was  escaping  from  him.  He  understood  he 
had  come  into  conflict  with  filial  obedience  of  that 
deep,  unshakable,  almost  hierarchal  kind  one 
meets  with  in  the  upper  classes,  where  paternal 
authority  is  blindly  respected  and  family  reigns 
absolute.  Rage  rose  in  the  doctor's  heart.  He 
fretted  against  the  obstacle,  seeing  the  power  of 
love  crumble  in  a  moment  before  a  simpler  but 
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older  feeling  or  instinct,  an  affection  which,  be- 
sides the  ties  of  blood,  had  tradition  and  life  ii 
common  for  it  also.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  nor 
cast  a  reproving  glance,  as  he  saw  it  was  a  supe- 
rior power  rising  against  him  that  for  twenty  years 
had  held  the  girl's  heart.  Love  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  lost  its  power,  as  at  a  word  from  her  father 
she  had  been  able  to  give  up  the  idyl  she  had 
dreamt  over  so  long  in  her  empty  room. 

After  a  little  the  doctor  went  away,  cold,  frozen, 
like  the  father  and  daughter,  who  looked  like 
ghosts  in  that  great  deserted  house.  He  went  off 
with  his  first  disappointment  in  love,  which  is  the 
bitterest,  quivering  with  rage  and  grief.  When  he 
was  alone  in  his  handsome,  solitary  house,  he 
vainly  tried  to  amuse  himself  by  reading  a  scien- 
tific review.  He  was  wounded  in  his  love  and  in 
his  self-love. 

Like  a  love-lorn  youth,  to  cheat  that  bitterness 
and  give  a  vent  to  his  excitement,  he  sat  down  to 
write  a  long,  incoherent  letter  full  of  love  and 
rage.  But  when  he  finished  it  he  calmed  down. 
It  seemed  unjust  to  accuse  Bianca  Maria  of  in- 
difference and  cruelty.  On  reading  it  over,  he 
thought  it  ridiculous.  He  was  a  man,  not  a  boy; 
he  had  white  hairs;  he  ought  not  to  give  himself 
over  to  boyish  outbursts. 

"I  will  tear  up  the  letter,"  he  said.  But  he  after- 
ward felt  discouraged.  The  first,  purest  flower  of 
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his  poetic  love  was  cut  off;  the  idyl  had  vanished; 
the  whole  future  could  only  be  a  tragedy. 

Yes,  the  combat  between  Antonio  Amati  and 
Carlo  Cavalcanti  was  secret  but  obstinate,  subtle 
but  very  acute.  The  old  man  had  great  power 
over  his  daughter;  one  might  say  he  bent  her  will 
to  his  with  an  imperious,  fascinating  glance.  He 
did  not  wish  any  one  else  should  get  power  over 
her;  he  feared  to  lose  his  influence.  From  pater- 
nal self-love,  that  exaggerated  jealousy  that  hates 
from  the  beginning  those  who  love  their  children, 
or  some  other  mysterious  reason,  he  set  himself 
between  his  daughter  and  Antonio  Amati  when  he 
saw  the  latter's  sway  might  increase.  When  they 
were  alone  they  never  mentioned  him — on  her  part 
out  of  obedience,  for  she  always  waited  for  her 
father  to  speak  first,  an'd  he  never  named  the  doc- 
tor. The  maiden  was  sensitive  about  this  reserve, 
and  got  more  and  more  self-contained,  already 
seeing  the  first  sad  symptoms  of  the  struggle. 

Amati  had  written  her  just  one  letter;  she  treas- 
ured it  and  read  it  over  and  over,  because  it 
breathed  of  honesty,  peace,  strength,  which  were 
altogether  wanting  in  her  wretched,  disturbed  life, 
with  its  saddening  past,  hurrying  on  to  a  dark 
future.  She  bent  Her  head,  even  now  feeling  that 
love  could  not  save  her,  for  she  seemed  tied  by  a 
sad  fatality,  by  a  charm  cast  over  her  life.  When 
Antonio  Amati  came  back  in  the  evening,  deter- 
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mined  not  to  yield  to  this  extraordinary  tyranny 
of  the  father's,  she  looked  up  timidly  at  them ;  the 
false  cordiality  and  vivacity  with  which  the  men 
greeted  each  other  encouraged  her.  A  pink  color 
came  to  her  pale  cheeks ;  but  if  her  father  frowned 
or  the  doctor's  voice  got  hard  she  became  pale  and 
alarmed  again. 

Her  father  had  carefully  hidden  the  fact  that  he 
got  pecuniary  help  from  the  doctor ;  he  was  ashamed 
to  confess  this  loss  of  dignity  his  ruling  passion 
had  dragged  him  into.  The  worthy,  unfortunate 
maiden  took  courage  when  she  saw  the  healthy, 
hearty  hand  held  out  to  her  to  pull  her  out  of 
her  unhealthful  surroundings ;  but  when  her  father 
abruptly,  roughly  put  away  that  hand,  she  trem- 
bled ;  she  did  not  ask  why.  Her  mother  had  pined 
away  too  resignedly  for  her  to  dare  to  rebel.  Only 
she  just  lived  from  day  to  day  without  going  into 
the  disagreements  between  her  father  and  Amati, 
letting  herself  go  to  the  sweetness  of  the  new  feel- 
ing, trying  to  escape  from  her  bitter  presentiments. 
But  he,  a  man  of  science  and  much  given  to  obser- 
vation, finding  her  father's  conduct  incomprehen- 
sible, tried  to  curb  himself  so  as  to  tear  the  secret 
out  of  Formosa's  heart.  He  knew  the  gambling 
fever  devoured  him.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
with  Bianca  Maria  in  the  drawing-room,  two  or 
three  of  the  Cabalist  group  would  come  in  to  ask 
for  the  Marchese.  He  got  rather  embarrassed. 
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Once  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  with  them; 
voices  reached  them  from  there,  deadened  and 
indistinct.  Twice  he  went  out  with  them,  the 
doctor's  presence  making  him  impatient  and 
nervous. 

"Who  are  those  people?"  the  doctor  asked. 

"They  are  friends,"  she  said,  turning  away  her 
head. 

"Are  they  yours?" 

"No;  my  father's." 

She  let  him  see  she  did  not  wish  to  speak  about 
them,  so  he  held  his  tongue.  Another  time,  one 
Friday  evening,  Don  Pasqualino  de  Feo  came  in, 
with  his  sickly  look  and  torn,  dirty  clothes.  At 
once  the  doctor  remembered  he  had  seen  him. 
Yes,  at  the  hospital,  where  he  arrived  black  and 
blue,  knocked  about  as  if  he  had  got  a  severe 
thrashing;  and  he  remembered  his  fantastic  talk. 
While  the  medium  was  whispering  with  the  Mar- 
chese  in  a  window  recess,  the  doctor  asked  Bianca 
quietly: 

"Is  he  a  friend,  too?"  But  he  noticed  she  got 
so  pale,  her  eyes  so  frightened,  crushed  by  fear  of 
something  he  knew  nothing  about,  that  he  said  no 
more.  He  remembered  that,  on  recovering  from 
her  long  faint,  she  had  tried  to  send  the  medium 
out  of  the  house.  "You  dislike  him,  don't  you?" 

"No,  no,"  said  she.    "I  am  foolish." 

She   was    afraid   Amati   would    interrupt   her 
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father's  conversation;  but  finding  their  talk  pre- 
vented, they  got  up  to  go  away.  The  medium 
went  past,  his  eyes  down,  but  Amati  called  out: 

"You  have  got  over  that  thrashing,  De  Feo?" 

He  started,  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  answered, 
without  looking  at  the  doctor: 

"I  have  had  favor  from  him  who  sent  me  the 
misfortune." 

"From  whom?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh. 

The  medium  said  nothing.  Formosa  got  flushed. 
His  eyes  sparkled  as  he  answered,  in  a  shaky  voice; 

"From  the  spirit." 

"What  spirit?"  said  the  doctor  jokingly. 

"Caraco,  the  spirit  that  helps  Don  Pasqualino," 
the  Marchese  said  emphatically. 

"Do  you  believe  that,  Excellency?"  Amati  re- 
torted, casting  on  him  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

"It  is  as  clear  as  light,"  answered  the  noble,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  Heaven  ecstatically. 

"And  you,  my  lady,  do  you  believe  it?"  the  doc- 
tor asked  Bianca,  examining  her  face. 

She  was  just  going  to  answer  she  did  not  believe, 
that  she  was  afraid  to  believe,  when  a  wild  look 
from  her  father  froze  the  words  on  her  lips.  One 
saw  the  effort  she  made  to  send  back  a  sorrowful 
cry.  Vaguely  she  waved  her  hand,  and  said : 

"I  know  nothing  about  it." 

The  medium  cast  an  oblique  glance  at  the  doc- 
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tor.  For  the  first  time  an  enraged  look  came  over 
his  face  and  mingled  with  his  mysterious  humility. 
He  twisted  his  neck,  as  if  a  hard  bone  was  choking 
him.  He  pulled  the  Marchese's  sleeve  in  an  under- 
hand way  to  get  him  to  go  away;  but  by  Amati's 
words  and  grin  had  he  found  out  his  utter  incredu- 
lity, and,  like  all  deluded  folk,  he  felt  his  faith  in 
the  aiding  spirit  increased  doubly,  together  with  a 
great  desire  to  convince  Amati. 

"You  don't  believe  in  the  spirit,  doctor?" 

"No,"  said  the  latter  dryly. 

"Neither  in  good  nor  bad  spirits?" 

"In  neither." 

"Why?" 

"Because  there  are  no  such  things." 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"Science  and  facts  are  enough,  it  seems  to  me," 
the  doctor  said  plainly. 

"Science  is  sacrilege,"  shouted  the  Marchese, 
getting  in  a  rage.  "It  has  been  proved  spirits  do 
exist;  I  can  prove  it  to  you." 

"It  is  no  use;  I  would  not  believe  you" — with  a 
slight  smile. 

"There  are  spirits;  the  so-called  incredulous 
deny  their  existence  in  bad  faith — yes,  because  they 
don't  know  the  facts,  and  then  say  they  are  false; 
because  they  see  nothing,  their  eyes  being  blinded 
by  skepticism,  they  say  there  is  nothing — alto- 
gether insincerely." 
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The  doctor  smiled  at  his  excitement,  but,  glanc- 
ing at  Bianca  Maria,  he  saw  she  was  in  torment; 
he  guessed  that  behind  this  discussion  was  the  secret 
of  the  hostility.  Being  accustomed  to  sick  and  ex- 
cited people's  outbursts,  he  examined  the  Marchese 
with  a  doctor's  eye,  following  the  violent  stages  of 
his  excitement. 

"Quite  insincere — quite!"  he  screamed  out, 
going  up  and  down  the  room,  speaking  to  him- 
self. "Hundreds  of  honest  men,  scientists,  gen- 
tlemen, ladies,  have  seen,  touched,  spoken  with  the 
spirits,  held  important  interviews  with  them ;  there 
are  printed  books,  thick  volumes,  about  the  very 
thing  you  deny  totally.  What  do  you  think  this 
help  from  the  spirits  is?" 

He  stopped  in  front  of  Amati  to  ask  him  the 
question.  Although  the  doctor  did  not  want  to 
make  him  angrier  by  contradiction,  the  demand 
was  too  direct  not  to  answer  it.  He  glanced  at 
Bianca,  and  saw  in  her  face  such  secret  anxiety 
to  know  the  truth,  and  such  agitation,  he  brought 
it  out  straight: 

"I  believe  it  is  an  imposture." 

The  medium  cast  up  his  eyes,  swimming  in  tears. 
Bianca  Maria's  face  got  serene,  but  Formosa's 
voice  hissed  with  rage: 

"Then  you  think  me  a  fool?" 

"No;  but  your  soul  is  too  loyal  and  generous 
not  to  be  easily  cheated." 
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"Nonsense  I"  the  Marchese  called  out,  quivering 
— "nonsense!  You  can't  get  out  of  it;  Don  Pas- 
qualino  is  a  cheat,  and  I  am  a  donkey." 

"I  deny  the  second  part,"  said  the  doctor  dryly. 

"But  you  agree  to  the  first?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  doctor  boldly. 

"How  do  you  prove  it?" 

"There  is  no  need  to  prove  it;  I  answer  because 
you  question  me.  Besides,  now  I  remember,  Don 
Pasqualino  was  beaten  by  two  gamblers,  enraged 
because  they  did  not  get  the  right  lottery  numbers. 
He  told  you  it  was  the  spirit  Caraco." 

"It  was  all  a  pretense,  the  gamblers  beating 
him,  so  as  to  keep  the  spirit's  secret." 

"But  the  two  that  assaulted  him  were  arrested 
and  confronted  with  him  at  the  hospital ;  they  had 
to  spend  a  month  in  prison." 

"Is  that  true,  Don  Pasqualino?"  the  Marchese 
asked  severely. 

The  medium  looked  distressed,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  him  to  defend  himself  against  an  un- 
just accusation.  But  the  doctor  was  offended  at 
that  request  for  confirmation. 

"Excellency,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  am  too  seri- 
ous a  man  and  take  too  little  interest  to  care  to  go 
into  the  business  with  that  fellow.  If  you  have 
any  esteem  for  me,  I  beg  you  to  spare  me  further 
discussion." 

"All  right — very  good,"  the  Marchese  said  at 
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once,  his  proud  spirit  being  open  to  any  appeal 
to  good  feeling.  "Let  us  have  no  more  of  it;  dis- 
cussions between  skeptics  and  believers  can  only 
be  unpleasant.  Let  us  go  away,  .Don  Pasqualino ; 
perhaps  the  doctor  will  do  you  justice  some  day. 
Let  us  go;  I  see  Bianca  Maria  is  pained  also.  You 
must  convince  the  doctor,  my  dear,"  the  father 
added  rather  maliciously. 

"In  what  way  is  she  to  do  that?"  asked  he, 
astonished. 

"She  will  tell  you,"  Formosa  replied,  grinning; 
and  on  getting  a  dismayed  look  from  his  daughter, 
he  added:  "Tell  him — tell  him  what  you  know;  I 
allow  you,  Bianca.  Perhaps  he  will  believe  you. 
You  are  harmless;  you  have  no  interest  in  cheat- 
ing; you  are  not  a  sham  apostle.  Tell  him  all 
about  it;  perhaps  you  will  convince  him." 

Resolutely  he  put  on  his  hat  and  took  the  me- 
dium's arm,  as  if  to  give  him  a  proof  of  affectionate 
confidence  after  the  way  the  doctor  had  abused 
him.  The  old  noble,  Guido  Cavalcanti's  descend- 
ant, with  a  lineage  of  six  centuries,  put  his  arm 
into  that  mean  cheat's,  who  had  been  shown  up  as 
a  liar  a  few  minutes  before.  But  who  noticed  that 
act  that  showed  Formosa  had  again  shipwrecked 
his  dignity?  The  two  were  out  of  the  house  al- 
ready. Bianca  Maria  and  the  doctor  stood  silently ; 
the  whole  drama  of  their  love  seemed  to  ripen  in 
that  silence.  With  unscrupulous  cunning,  telling 
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his  daughter  to  speak,  and  let  the  doctor  know  all, 
leaving  them  alone  with  that  secret  between  them, 
the  Marchese  took  his  revenge  for  Amati's  skepti- 
cism and  his  daughter's  passiveness.  He  gaily  and 
cruelly  lighted  the  match  of  a  mine,  and  then  went 
off  just  as  it  was  catching  fire,  so  that  all  love's 
edifice  should  come  down. 

"Well,  what  have  you  to  tell  me?"  said  the  doc- 
tor at  last,  keen  to  know  the  truth. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said  faintly,  coming  out  of  her 
sad  musing. 

"Have  you  not  something  to  tell  me?  Did  your 
father  not  advise — almost  order  you  to  do  so?" 

She  started.  Amati  spoke  sharply;  she  had 
never  heard  him  speak  so.  She  was  offended,  and 
became  reserved. 

"I  know  nothing,"  she  said  very  low.  "I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you." 

He  bit  his  lip  angrily.  What  evil  influence  had 
induced  him  to  come  between  father  and  daughter 
in  these  queer,  mad  surroundings,  all  sickness, 
wretchedness,  and  vice?  What  was  he  doing,  with 
his  rough  honesty,  his  vulgar  integrity,  in  that  half 
insane,  poverty-struck  life?  What  bonds,  what 
perplexities,  was  he  not  making  for  his  own  heart, 
that  up  to  then  had  kept  pure  and  unmoved?  The 
decisive  hour  had  come.  He  must  break  it  off 
sharply  if  he  wanted  to  escape  the  fetters  that 
smothered  all  his  old  instincts.  He  was  going  to 
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make  an  end  of  these  romantic  complications — 
that  subtle,  annoying  tragedy;  his  life  was  a  plain 
one.  He  got  up  abruptly,  saying: 

"Good-by." 

She  rose  too.  She  understood  that  her  father 
first,  then  she,  had  exhausted  the  lion's  patience. 
Feebly  she  asked: 

"You  will  come  to-morrow?" 

"No,  I  will  not." 

"Some  other  day,  then?" 

"No." 

"Some  other  day  when  you  are  not  busy?" 

"No." 

The  three  "No's"  were  said  very  decidedly. 
Bianca  Maria  gave  a  shiver.  He  was  going  away; 
he  would  never  come  back.  He  was  right.  He 
was  a  strong,  serious  man,  devoted  to  his  work — 
a  work  of  love  and  saving  others.  He  was  getting 
involved  in  a  falling  away  from  reason  and  dig- 
nity in  the  society  of  people  he  was  helping  and 
being  friendly  to,  and  as  a  return  he  had  been 
slighted  and  insulted;  and  now  a  charlatan,  a 
cheat,  was  preferred  to  him.  He  was  right  to  go 
away,  never  to  come  back.  But  she  felt  lost,  a  prey 
to  insanity,  if  she  let  him  go.  Looking  beseech- 
ingly at  him,  she  implored  him: 

"Don't  go  away — stay." 

"What  is  there  for  me  to  do  here?  Ought  I  to 
wait  for  your  father  to  turn  me  out  to-morrowr! 
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Because  I  stood  that  scene  a  little  while  ago,  must 
I  stand  another?" 

"I  did  not  do  anything  to  you,"  said  she,  wring- 
ing her  hands  to  keep  down  her  sorrow. 

"Good-by!"  he  said,  and  nothing  else. 

"Don't  go  away — don't  go  away!" 

Two  big  tears  she  could  not  keep  back  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  He  had  refused  to  give  in  to 
her  voice,  beseeching  pallor,  and  excitement,  but 
he  gave  in  to  her  tears.  He  was  a  hard  man  in  his 
success,  but  a  child's,  a  woman's  tears  made  him 
forget  everything.  When  she  saw  him  come  back 
and  sit  down,  his  good  nature  making  him  yield, 
she  did  not  restrain  her  choking  tears.  She  sank 
into  her  chair  again,  her  face  hid  in  her  handker- 
chief, sobbing. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  muttered,  feeling  that  it  did  her 
good,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  it. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  needed  before  she  could 
calm  herself.  She  had  kept  in  her  feelings  too 
much  for  the  outburst  to  be  otherwise  than  long 
and  noisy.  The  June  evening  was  very  warm ;  the 
sirocco's  breath  depressed  sickly  nerves.  The  only 
sound  was  a  skilfully  played  wailing  mandolin  in 
the  distance  up  Pontecorvo  Hill. 

"Listen,"  the  doctor  began,  not  harshly,  but 
coldly,  when  he  saw  she  had  got  quieter.  "I  hope 
you  will  listen  to  me  quietly.  I  am  an  intruder 
in  your  family.  Don't  interrupt  me;  I  know  what 
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you  would  say.  I  cured  you  twice;  but  that  is 
my  work;  you  have  no  need  to  feel  obliged  to  me. 
Don't  protest;  I  know  the  limits  of  human  feeling. 
I  am  an  intruder,  then.  There  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  you  and  me ;  we  are  different  kinds. 
It  does  not  matter.  I,  who  am  not  dreamy,  seeing 
you  are  fading  away,  that  you  need  the  wide, 
healthy  country  and  solitude,  tried  to  get  you  away 
from  here.  If  my  dream  has  not  come  true,  whose 
fault  is  it — yours  or  mine?" 

"It  is  mine,"  she  said  humbly. 

"One  day,"  the  doctor  went  on  rather  slowly, 
as  if  he  was  thinking  over  what  had  happened — • 
"one  day  you  yourself  told  me  to  take  you  away. 
Do  you  remember?" 

"I  remember." 

"I  thought — it  is  no  use  saying  what  I  thought. 
I  must  have  been  mistaken;  but  any  man  in  my 
place  would  have  been.  Well,  when  our  dream 
might  have  come  true,  Bianca,  tell  me,  who  was  it 
let  it  fade  away?" 

"I  myself.    It  was  I." 

"You  see,  then,  that  I,  a  man  of  realities  and 
action,  dreamt  too  much.  To  your  father  and 
you  I  am  a  sort  of  intruder,  meddling  in  your 
affairs  without  having  any  right  to,  and  ineffectu- 
ally. On  the  other  hand,  Bianca,  believe  me,  my 
whole  life  has  been  disturbed  through  wishing  to 
see  you  healthy  and  happy,  and  from  the  useless 
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struggle  my  efforts  lead  to,  for  you  oppose  me 
yourself.  Would  I  not  do  well,  then,  to  go  away 
and  never  come  back?" 

"You  are  right,"  she  said,  with  a  despairing 
gesture. 

"Still,"  Amati  went  on,  striving  to  hide  his  agi- 
tation, "I  believe — rather,  I  know — leaving  you 
would  cause  me  great  pain.  It  may  be,  you  too 
would  suffer?"  with  a  questioning  glance  at  her 
face. 

"I  should  die  of  it,"  she  brought  out,  deeply 
agitated. 

"Don't  say  that.  But  if  I  am  to  stay  near  you, 
Bianca,  to  try,  against  your  will  and  your  own 
weakness,  to  save  your  health  and  fortune,  I  must 
be  your  friend — your  greatest,  only  friend;  do  you 
understand?  I  must  have  your  whole  confidence 
and  faith ;  after  God,  you  must  believe  in  me.  I 
can  see  that  here,  in  this  house,  there  is  a  sad 
secret  which  your  father  and  you  vainly  try  to 
hide;  but  the  Marchese  di  Formosa's  feverishness 
lets  it  out  darkly  every  minute.  Besides  this  fever, 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a  disease,  an  overmastering 
passion  and  vice,  there  is  something  that  escapes 
me,  something  more  cruel  that  tortures  you,  and 
you,  out  of  filial  piety,  respect  to  your  father- 
fear,  perhaps — hide  it  from  me.  Bianca,  if  I  am 
not  to  know  everything,  I  must  go  away  forever, 
and  let  your  life  and  mine  be  ruine'd  irretrievably." 
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"I  love  you  so,"  she  said,  abandoning  her  soul 
to  him. 

"Darling!"  he  whispered,  patting  her  dark  hair 
as  her  head  leaned  for  a  moment  on  his  strong, 
faithful  heart. 

"Promise  me  one  thing,"  she  asked,  in  a  babyish 
way. 

"Say  what  it  is." 

"Promise  me  you  won't  think  ill  of  my  father — 
promise !  He  is  the  best  of  fathers ;  any  girl  would 
be  proud  to  have  him.  Nothing  could  shake  my 
respect  and  love  for  him.  I  want  you  not  to  blame 
him  for  anything — promise  me!  His  fatal  tend- 
ency is  only  part  of  his  kindness.  He  is  so  unhappy 
at  heart!" 

"I  promise  you,  Bianca,  to  be  as  indulgent  as 
you  could  be." 

"That  is  enough.  He  is  an  unhappy  man.  For 
years  and  years  our  house  has  been  going  down. 
Since  when  or  why  I  don't  remember.  I  was  very 
little.  I  don't  even  know  whose  fault  it  is.  I 
don't  wish  to.  I  only  remember  that  my  mother 
was  pale  and  sickly;  her  hands  were  always  cold." 

"Like  yours,  poor  dear!" 

"Like  mine?"  she  answered  with  a  pale  smile. 

<(What  did  your  mother  die  of?" 

"Bloodlessness  and  languor.  She  faded  away — 
at  the  last,  she  was  not  in  her  senses  all  the  time." 

"Did  she  rave?" 
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"Yes,  slightly,"  she  answered,  blushing  to  her 
forehead. 

"Don't  think  of  that,"  he  said,  guessing  the  rea- 
son of  her  blush. 

"My  father  felt  mother's  sufferings  so  much! 
For  years  a  dream  had  taken  hold  of  him:  it  was 
to  build  up  the  Cavalcanti  fortune,  to  let  mother 
and  me  live  in  style,  keep  open  house,  and  in  one 
day  pour  out  in  charity  what  now  serves  to  keep 
us  for  a  year,"  she  added,  with  a  lump  in  her 
throat. 

"Keep  calm,  dear — don't  get  excited." 

"No,  no,  let  me  speak ;  if  I  don't  I'll  choke.  A 
great  dream,  as  large  as  his  heart,  noble  and  gen- 
erous as  his  soul,  so  much  so  that  my  mother  and 
I  felt  gratitude  that  will  not  end  with  life,  but  must 
go  on  beyond  the  tomb,  where  one  still  hears,  loves, 
and  prays.  But,  with  his  excited  fancy,  he  longed 
for  quick,  ample  methods  of  realizing  this  fortune: 
methods  suited  to  the  case,  for  a  Cavalcanti  neither 
works  nor  speculates — " 

"It  was  the  lottery,"  Amati  finished  up  for  her, 

"Yes,  the  lottery;  how  do  you  know?" 

"I  do  know." 

"Our  misfortune  is  known  to  every  one  who 
comes  near  us,"  she  went  on,  quivering  with  grief. 
"Such  a  misfortune,  to  crown  the  others!  Mother 
died  of  it,  from  physical  and  moral  weakness.  Our 
whole  means  are  sacrificed  to  it;  it  has  taken  m^ 
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father's  heart  from  me;  when  it  has  destroyed  all 
that  is  dearest,  it  will  hand  me  over  to  wretched- 
ness and  death." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  don't  fear;  everything  has  a 
remedy,"  he  said  vaguely,  trying  to  cut  short  that 
despairing  outflow. 

"It  can't  be  cured,"  she  said  earnestly.  "My 
dying  mother,  in  a  lucid  interval,  said  as  she  kissed 
me:  'Don't  judge  your  father — never  be  hard  on 
him ;  obey,  be  obedient.  The  passion  that  eats  him 
up,  and  is  killing  me,  can  only  increase  with  years. 
This  fever  wMl  get  higher:  I  have  not  cured  it, 
neither  will  you.  Leave  him  to  this  dream — don't 
annoy  him;  if  you  are  unhappy,  ask  God's  help; 
but  respect  his  years.  He  only  desires  our  happi- 
ness— he  is  killing  me  for  it;  he  will  make  you 
suffer  frightfully,  though  he  is  noble  and  generous. 
Be  merciful  to  him.  It  is  only  so  that  I  can  die,  as 
I  do,  with  a  quiet  conscience.'  Mother  was  right. 
With  years  he  has  become  more  unhappy,  more 
eccentric;  he  is  incurable  now;  he  forgets  every- 
thing, everything — you  know  what  I  mean.  Some 
day  or  other  I  fear  my  noble  old  father,  whose 
gray  hairs  I  ought  to  honor — that  I  want  every 
one  to  respect — may  forget  the  laws  of  honor  in 
some  dark  gambling  adventure." 

"May  God  keep  him  from  it!"  said  Amati, 
starting. 

"May  God  hear  you!"  she  cried  out;  "but  I 
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pray  so  much,  and  the  evil  gets  worse.  If  you  only 
knew!  We  are  in  want  of  everything:  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  told  any  one.  I  am  quivering 
with  shame,  but  I  can't  hide  anything  from  you. 
He  has  sold  everything:  first  works  of  art,  then 
furniture,  down  to  a  few  jewels  mother  kept  for 
me — and  he  adored  her!  Even  the  Cavalcanti  por- 
traits— though  he  is  proud  of  his  race!  Even  the 
silver  lamps  in  the  chapel — and  he  is  religious! 
I  live  with  these  two  old  servants,  so  faithful 
neither  sin  nor  poverty  has  taken  them  from  us! 
They  are  not  paid :  they  serve  us  of  the  House  of 
Cavalcanti  without  pay.  Do  you  know,  it  is  by 
their  clever  contrivances  that  the  house  goes  on, 
that  we  have  enough  to  eat,  and  that  there  is  oil 
in  the  lamps!  I  am  raising  for  you  the  veil  of 
sacred  family  decency — don't  betray  us!" 

He  bent  and  kissed  the  hand  Bianca  held  out 
to  him,  to  seal  his  promise. 

"All  that  money,  and  more  that  he  gets  some- 
where— I  know  not  where  and  have  no  wish  to 
know — goes  in  gambling.  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
he  is  wild.  Other  wretches,  like  that  medium, 
come  for  him :  his  very  name  makes  me  shiver  with 
fright  and  shame ;  they  have  queer  alarming  con- 
sultations ;  they  get  excited,  shout,  and  quarrel ;  they 
use  a  queer  jargon.  These  are  his  friends;  men  of 
his  own  rank,  his  relations,  have  left  him.  It  may 
be  he  asked  money  from  them,  got  it,  and  did  not 
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give  it  back,  perhaps ;  it  may  be  the  whisper,  even, 
of  wickedness  against  us  that  makes  them  avoid 
us.  These  Cabalists,  men  who  see" — she  shivered 
and  looked  round — "take  his  money  from  him  and 
incite  him  to  play.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  he 
will  have  nothing  left,  and  he  won't  be  able  to  gam- 
ble. God,  God  open  his  eyes,  if  we  are  not  to 
perish  altogether,  the  name  and  the  family!" 

"Bianca,  Bianca,  I  implore  you  to  be  calm,"  he 
said,  alarmed  at  her  excitement,  following  its 
phases  with  a  doctor's  mind  and  a  man's  heart. 

"I  can't,"  she  cried.  "I  have  not  told  you  all. 
Listen:  I  am  a  poor,  weak  creature;  the  blood  runs 
poor  and  slow  in  my  veins,  you  know — you  told  me 
so.  I  have  lived  either  in  this  sad  house  or  my 
aunt's  convent — that  is  to  say,  with  my  father,  al- 
ways full  of  his  fancies,  or  with  my  aunt,  whose 
faith  gives  her  almost  prophetic  visions.  Mother 
died  here;  as  the  gambling  passion  rilled  my 
father's  mind,  the  delusion  began  to  filter  into 
mine  against  my  will.  Father  speaks  to  me  of 
ghosts,  phantoms,  spirits,  at  all  hours,  especially 
in  the  evening  and  at  night,  and  I  believe  in  them ; 
you  see  how  frightful  that  is.  The  sunlight,  seeing 
people,  chases  fear  away;  but  evening  comes,  the 
house  gets  full  of  shadows,  my  blood  freezes;  when 
father  speaks  of  the  spirit  my  heart  stops  or  goes 
at  a  gallop;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dying  of  fear.  I 
get  queer  singings  in  my  ears.  I  hear  light  steps, 
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smothered  voices.  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  white- 
robed  figures — they  look  at  me  and  weep ;  shadowy 
hands  smooth  my  hair.  I  seem  to  feel  icy  breaths 
on  my  cheek;  my  nights  now  are  one  long  watch, 
or  light  sleep  broken  by  dreams." 

"There  are  no  such  spirits,  Bianca,"  said  he,  in 
a  gentle,  firm  voice. 

"I  am  so  weak,  so  unfit  to  get  rid  of  delusions. 
When  I  have  got  calmer,  father,  from  his  own 
fancies  or  the  medium's  infamous  suggestions, 
comes  to  torment  me.  He  wishes  me  to  see  with- 
out caring  about  my  feebleness,  my  fears,  not 
knowing  how  he  tortures  me.  He  speaks  of  the 
spirit,  wants  me  to  call  it  up,  for  I  am  young  and 
innocent.  I  try  to  go  against  him ;  vainly  I  strug- 
gle and  ask  him  to  spare  me,  not  to  make  me  drink 
this  bitter  cup.  But  it  is  no  use :  he  is  obstinate  and 
blinded;  he  wants  me  to  see  the  spirit,  and  ask 
what  numbers  to  play.  Father  has  such  influence 
over  me,  he  makes  me  share  his  madness  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  I  shall  end  by  being  like  him,  a  poor 
deluded  thing,  worn  out  by  night  watches  and 
daily  anxieties." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  quivering.  The 
doctor  looked  at  her  astounded,  not  daring  to  say 
anything. 

"And  you  don't  know  all  yet,"  she  went  on  ex- 
citedly. "One  day  you  wrote  me  a  kind,  consoling 
letter,  suggesting  I  should  go  off  to  your  mother's. 
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What  a  comfort  it  was!  I  should  have  got  out  of 
this  house  at  last,  where  every  black  doorway 
frightens  me  in  the  evening,  and  the  furniture 
looks  ghostly.  I  would  have  gone  where  there  was 
light,  sun,  heat,  and  joy.  Well,  that  night  father 
took  an  extra  mad  fit:  he  came  to  my  room. 
Wakened  from  sleep  at  so  late  an  hour,  in  the  flick- 
ering lamplight,  his  words  put  me  into  a  panic; 
he  wouldn't  listen  to  my  entreaties,  he  didn't  know 
he  was  torturing  me,  and  for  two  hours  he  spoke 
about  the  spirit  that  was  to  appear,  that  I  must 
evoke;  he  would  teach  me  the  sacred  word.  He 
held  my  hands,  breathed  in  my  face,  filling  me 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  faith,  and  so  he  gained  his 
end." 

"In  what  way?" 

"I  saw  the  spirit,  dear.)? 

"How?    You  saw  it?" 

"As  I  see  you." 

"It  was  fever;  there  is  no  such  thing,  Bianca," 
he  said  harshly,  to  bring  back  her  wandering  mind 
to  peace. 

"So  you  say,  and  I  believe  you.  But  when  you 
are  gone,  when  I  have  finished  my  prayers  and 
reading,  when  I  am  alone  in  my  room  with  the 
shadows  the  lamps  throw,  I  shall  see  that  night's 
vision  again :  my  head  will  swim,  my  brain  whirl, 
my  teeth  chatter.  Father  is  in  despair  now  because 
that  night's  numbers  did  not  come  right;  he  says 
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I  don't  know  how  to  interpret;  he  wants  me  to  call 
up  the  spirit  again.  He  thinks  now  I  am  a  me- 
dium, and  he  gives  me  no  peace.  I  am  not  his 
daughter  now;  he  only  looks  on  me  as  a  mediator 
between  him  and  Fortune.  He  watches  every 
word  I  say,  looks  enviously  at  me  or  haughtily, 
and  goes  about  thinking  of  some  queer  discipline, 
some  privations  or  other  to  enable  me  to  see  the 
spirit  again,  to  make  my  soul  pure  like  my  body, 
and  my  sight  clear.  He  leaves  me  alone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  but  on  Thursday  night  he 
comes  and  begs  me — fancy,  he  implores  me — to 
call  the  spirit;  that  aged  man,  whose  hand  I  kiss 
respectfully,  kneels  before  me,  as  at  the  altar,  to 
soften  me.  On  Fridays  he  gets  wild;  he  never 
notices  how  frightened  I  get;  he  thinks  it  is  the 
coming  of  the  spirits  that  excites  me.  The  other 
night,  to  get  away  from  the  torture  I  find  unbear- 
able, I  locked  my  door:  I  was  so  bold  as  to  deny 
father  access  to  my  room.  Well,  he  came,  knocked, 
softly  at  first,  then  loudly;  he  spoke  to  me  entreat- 
ingly,  he  ordered  me  to  see  the  spirit — in  a  rage 
first,  and  then  abjectly.  I  stopped  my  ears  not  to 
hear  him,  put  my  head  down  in  the  pillows;  I  bit 
the  sheet  to  choke  my  sobs.  Twenty  times  I  wanted 
to  open  the  door,  but  terror  nailed  me  to  my  bed. 
Father  wept.  Mother,  mother,  I  disobeyed  you! 
You  could  die  for  father,  but  I  could  not  do  that 
for  him." 
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"Poor  darling!"  he  murmured,  trying  to  calm 
her  down  with  gentle,  compassionate  words,  petting 
her  hands,  as  if  he  wanted  to  set  her  to  sleep  or 
magnetize  her. 

"Yes,  yes,  pity  me,  for  I  am  so  wretched,  so 
unhappy,  I  envy  any  beggar  on  the  street.  Pity  me, 
because  the  one  person  who  should  love  me,  take 
care  of  my  health  and  happiness,  dreams  instead 
about  getting  money  for  me,  a  great  lot,  and  makes 
me  suffer  in  body,  in  mind,  for  it;  pity  me,  for  I 
am  an  unhappy  woman,  doomed  to  a  dark  ending. 
In  all  the  wide  world^  I  only  have  you  to  care 
for  me!" 

They  said  no  more.  Bianca  Maria's  pallid 
cheeks  had  got  some  color,  her  eyes  shone;  her 
whole  heart  had  been  poured  out  as  she  spoke, 
now  she  kept  silence.  She  had  said  everything. 
The  bitter  secret  that  implacably  tortured  her  whole 
existence,  on  being  evoked  by  love,  had  come  out 
and  had  given  a  shudder  of  alarmed  astonishment 
to  the  strong  man  listening.  He  said  nothing,  try- 
ing to  keep  down  his  own  amazement,  to  arrange 
his  confused  ideas.  He  was  accustomed,  certainly, 
to  hear  lugubrious  stories  of  all  kinds  of  misery, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  from  his  patients;  he  had 
lifted  the  veil  from  all  kinds  of  shame  and  corrup- 
tion; the  sorrowful  and  contrite  came  to  him  as 
to  a  confessor,  and  hearts  that  hid  the  most  horri- 
fying secrets  of  humanity  opened  to  him. 
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But  Bianca's  sorrow  was  so  profound,  the  very 
source  of  life  being  attacked,  that  it  frightened  him 
to  see  such  unutterable  wretchedness.  Besides,  this 
girl,  wasted  by  an  insidious,  baleful  malady,  tor- 
tured by  her  own  father — that  lovely,  dear  creature 
was  the  woman  he  loved,  whom  he  could  not  live 
without,  whose  happiness  was  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own.  Deeply  disturbed,  yet  not  knowing  how 
to  set  to  work  before  that  complicated  problem  of 
sickness  and  delusion,  that  made  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa  the  family  destroyer,  he  found  nothing 
to  say  to  comfort  Bianca. 

She  was  worn  out  now;  she  felt  a  vague  remorse 
at  having  accused  her  father.  But  was  not  Amati 
to  deliver  her?  Did  she  not  feel  quite  safe,  strong, 
when  he  was  there?  Rousing  herself  from  her 
exhaustion,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  timidly,  hum- 
bly, saying: 

"You  don't  think  me  bad  and  ungrateful,  do 
you?" 

"No,  dear,  I  do  not." 

"Do  not  judge  him  severely." 

"I  will  cure  him,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

THE    WITCH 

THE  summer  of  that  year  was  a  bad  one  for  the 
Neapolitans,  morally  and  materially.  Above  all, 
from  the  end  of  June  the  summer  sirocco — the 
southeast  wind — had  gone  on  dissolving  into  rain ; 
storms  covered  the  bay  with  black  clouds,  light- 
ning played  behind  Posillipo,  thunder  rumbled 
from  Capodimonte,  sudden  heavy  summer  showers 
raised  a  pungent  smell  of  dust,  and  went  rushing 
down  the  city  roads  from  the  hill  to  the  sea  like 
little  waterspouts,  making  the  passers-by  start 
aside  and  run.  The  poor  cabmen,  with  no  um- 
brellas, ragged,  with  shabby  hats  crushed  down 
on  their  heads,  could  do  nothing  but  stick  their 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  worn-out  jackets  and 
keep  their  heads  down.  It  was  a  diabolical  sum- 
mer, a  real  correction  from  God ;  that  was  why  San 
Gennaro  had  been  so  long  in  working  the  miracle 
that  year.  He  makes  no  mistakes. 

The  rushing  sirocco  lashed  up  the  waves  in 
the  bay  furiously;  they  got  livid  with  rage,  and 
foamed  under  the  chill  curtain  of  clouds,  and  all 
the  bathing-places  from  Marinella  to  Posillipo 
had  to  take  up  the  boards  of  their  wooden  huts 
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to  let  the  raging  sea  pass  through,  or  they  would 
have  been  broken  to  pieces.  There  lay  the  great 
irrecoverable  loss,  for  the  long  files  of  provin- 
cial people  that  come  from  Calabria,  Basilicata, 
Abruzzi,  and  Molise,  to  take  sea-baths,  and  fill 
up  the  inns  and  second-class  eating-houses,  who 
sit  four  in  a  carriage  that  barely  holds  two — these 
country  people,  who  are  Naples's  summer  source 
of  revenue,  being  afraid  of  the  bad  weather,  always 
went  on  intending  to  start  for  Naples  the  next 
week,  and  ended  by  never  leaving  their  villages  at 
all.  Those  who  had  arrived  the  first  week  in  July, 
intending  to  stay  till  the  end  of  August,  on  finding 
they  could  only  have  a  bathe  on  one  day  out  of 
five,  and  would  then  have  to  face  a  stormy  sea,  got 
frightened  and  discouraged,  and  ended  by  going 
back  to  Campobasso,  to  Avellino,  Benevento,  and 
Potenza,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  girls  and  young 
fellows.  It  was  a  lost  season. 

At  the  Fieri  Inn,  in  Fiorentini  Square,  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  in  Municipio  Square,  and  the  Centrale, 
at  Fontana  Medina,  there  was  a  void;  as  for  the 
Allegria,  in  Carita  Square,  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sorts of  country  people,  it  was  a  desert. 

Very  warm  days  came  at  times  between  the 
stormy  ones,  which  were  very  exhausting.  It  was 
a  real  African  climate,  and  the  bathing-places — 
De  Crescenzio,  Cannavacciuolo,  Sciattone,  Ma- 
netta,  and  Pappalordo — had  five  days'  emptiness 
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to  one  day  of  too  large  a  crowd  of  people.  The 
proprietors  shook  their  heads  despondingly,  while 
the  bronzed,  thin,  black-toothed,  hoarse-voiced 
bathing-women,  shoeless,  in  shift,  petticoat,  and 
straw  hats,  ran  after  sheets  of  doubtful  whiteness 
on  the  dirty  brown  sands,  where  the  wind  caught 
them  and  threatened  to  cast  them  into  the  sea. 
What  rain!  what  rain! 

The  eating-houses  in  the  centre  of  Naples  did 
poor  business,  but  those  who  put  tables  out  in  the 
open  air  on  Santa  Lucia  causeway,  the  eating- 
houses  that  go  from  Mergellina  to  Posillipo,  the 
Bersaglio,  the  Schiava,  the  Figlio  di  Pietro,  all 
those  whose  slender  existence  depends  on  fine 
weather,  summer  and  winter,  these  suffered  most; 
no  one  had  anything  to  do,  from  the  cook  yawning 
in  the  kitchen  to  the  few  waiters  left,  who  sat 
sleepily  in  the  steamy  atmosphere  that  even  the 
storms  did  not  freshen  up.  Only  crawling  flies 
buzzed  on  the  uselessly  prepared  tables.  There 
was  a  general  idleness;  a  chorus  of  oaths  and 
lamentations  arose  at  every  new  shower. 

Even  the  evenings  at  the  Villa,  round  the  band- 
stand, where  the  municipal  band  plays  its  old 
polkas  and  variations  on  "Forza  del  Destino"  of 
ancient  date,  where  a  soldo  for  a  seat  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  sight  of 
a  middle-class  crowd,  seated  or  wandering  round 
the  band,  just  a  penny  to  sit  in  the  open  air  and 
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hear  the  modest  concert — even  these  simple,  eco- 
nomical, popular  evenings  were  spoiled. 

Among  the  tradesmen's  daughters,  for  whom  the 
Villa  means  an  occasion  to  show  their  humble 
white  frocks,  sewn  and  starched  at  home,  to  see 
their  lovers,  even  at  a  distance,  under  the  flicker- 
ing gas-lamps,  to  go  a  step  farther  on  the  road, 
often  a  long  one,  that  leads  to  marriage — among 
these  girls  there  was  secret  weeping. 

The  chair-hirer  wandered  through  the  deserted, 
damp  avenues,  full  of  snails,  to  see  if  no  one  would 
come  to  brave  the  bad  weather,  or,  driven  des- 
perate, he  settled  himself  in  a  corner  of  Vacca 
Cafe  to  talk  over  his  woes  with  one  of  the  waiters. 

What  a  season! 

Don  Domenico  Mayer's  son  and  daughter,  who 
in  other  years  went  every  evening  to  the  Villa, 
walking  there  and  back,  so  as  to  spend  only  four 
soldi,  this  year  nearly  expired  with  heat  and  bore- 
dom in  their  Rossi  Palazzo  flat.  Their  father  was 
so  stern.  Their  mother  was  even  more  sickly  and 
doleful  than  usual.  It  was  a  bad  season  for  the 
three  sisters  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Naples 
— Carmela,  the  cigar-maker;  Annarella,  the  ser- 
vant; and  Filomena,  the  young  girl  who  lived  in 
sin.  Above  all,  their  mother  was  dead  in  the  cellar 
where  she  had  lived  with  Carmela,  and  in  spite 
of  having  got  a  pauper's  coffin  for  her  from  the 
Pendino  district  authorities,  and  her  being  thrown 
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into  the  common  pit  on  the  great  heap  of  the 
wretched  at  Poggio  Reale,  Carmela  still  had  had 
to  pay  seventy  or  eighty  lire  for  burial  expenses, 
without  even  having  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  her  mother  had  had  a  separate  grave.  For 
some  time  Carmela  had  paid  a  small  weekly  sum 
so  as  to  have  at  her  own  death,  or  any  of  her  fam- 
ily's, a  separate  carriage  following,  and  a  grave; 
but  debts  and  poverty,  gambling  resorted  to  in  des- 
peration, had  prevented  her  from  going  on  paying 
the  fees,  and  she  had  lost  her  claim. 

Now  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  mother,  in  that 
damp,  dark  cellar,  in  debt  up  to  the  eyes,  not  hav- 
ing twelve  lire  even  to  get  a  black  dress  or  any 
mourning;  she  wore  a  light-colored  cotton  with  a 
black  kerchief  at  her  neck,  and  her  neighbors  criti- 
cized her  for  her  heartlessness.  Her  everlasting 
lover,  Raffaele,  had  now  risen  to  the  highest 
grades  of  the  Camorrist  hierarchy  from  having 
taken  part  in  two  duels,  called  dichiaramenti — 
combats  with  several  on  a  side — and  from  having 
a  mark  against  him  with  the  police;  he  had  got 
still  more  neglectful  of  her,  especially  after  her 
mother's  death;  he  fled  from  Carmela,  and  when 
she  went  after  him  at  inn  doors  and  suburban  tav- 
erns, he  treated  her  brutally,  all  the  more  that  she 
had  got  into  a  wretched  condition ;  she  could  never 
give  him  five  lire  now,  or  even  the  two  lire  he 
haughtily  asked  for  and  she  humbly  gave. 
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A  subtle  suspicion  was  growing  in  the  girl's 
mind,  and  from  her  mother's  death,  her  excessive 
poverty,  and  Raffaele's  suspected  double  dealing, 
she  became  unbalanced.  She  often  failed  to  go  to 
the  tobacco  factory,  and  lost  her  day's  work,  or 
worked  so  absent-mindedly,  so  badly,  she  was  fined 
and  got  very  little  on  Saturday.  Often  during  the 
week  she  would  feed  on  a  scrap  of  dry  bread 
dipped  in  macaroni-water,  that  a  neighbor,  not  so 
poor  as  herself,  treated  her  to.  It  was  too  hard, 
too  hard,  for  one  who  only  wished  for  others'  hap- 
piness, to  see  her  mother  die  of  privation,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  common  paupers'  ditch,  to 
mingle  her  bones  with  theirs;  to  see  her  lover 
going  down  gradually  the  whole  ladder  of  vice, 
even  to  prison,  perhaps  to  capital  crime;  and  also 
to  see  her  sisters  fading  away  for  want  of  moral 
and  physical  comfort.  Now,  with  her  mother 
gone  to  her  eternal  rest — how  Carmela  envied  her 
sometimes! — and  with  Raffaele  always  going  far- 
ther off  from  her,  she,  feeling  her  heart  as  cold  as 
her  stomach,  went  oftener  to  see  her  sisters.  She 
thought  of  going  to  live  with  Annarella,  for  econ- 
omy's sake,  and  not  to  live  in  such  a  lonely  way; 
but  Annarella  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Rosariella  di 
Porta  Medina — she,  her  husband,  and  two  chil- 
dren, already  getting  to  be  good  size — in  a  cellar 
with  a  beaten  earth  floor  and  walls  not  white- 
washed for  years.  The  husband  and  wife  slept 
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on  a  bed  made  of  two  iron  trestles,  with  three 
squeaking  boards  laid  over  them  lengthwise,  and 
a  big  mattress  stuffed  with  maize  leaves.  The  girl 
slept  by  the  mother  in  the  big  family  bed,  and 
they  made  up  a  little  bed  for  the  boy  every  evening 
upon  two  broken  chairs. 

Frightful,  utter  misery  had  gradually  fallen  on 
the  glove-cutter's  family.  He  not  only  staked  his 
whole  week's  pay  on  the  lottery,  but  on  Friday 
evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  he  beat  his  wife, 
enraged  if  she  had  only  one  or  two  lire  to  give 
him.  Now  the  children  were  beginning  to  earn 
something.  The  girl  worked  at  a  dressmaker's, 
the  boy  as  a  stable-hand ;  and,  when  he  could  not 
get  anything  from  his  wife,  Gaetano  went  to  the 
dressmaker's,  where  his  little  girl  worked  by  the 
week,  called  her  down,  and,  by  dint  of  lies,  wheed- 
ling, or  blows,  one  after  the  other,  he  managed 
always  to  draw  some  soldi  from  the  child,  who  got 
the  dressmaker  to  advance  them  on  her  week's  pay. 

With  his  son,  now  a  boy  of  twelve,  Gaetano  be- 
haved still  worse.  The  stable-boy  often  refused 
him  money,  taunting  him  with  his  vice  and  the 
wretchedness  he  had  reduced  his  mother  to.  The 
father  rained  down  blows  on  him.  The  boy,  chok- 
ing with  tears,  shouted,  swore,  and  struggled. 
People  came  up  to  hear  a  son  call  his  father  a 
scoundrel,  a  murderer.  Once,  when  his  father 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  nose,  making  the  blood 
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now,  he  got  enraged  and  bit  his  hand.  On  Satup 
day  evening,  when  they  came  back  to  their  home, 
the  children  carried  the  marks  of  their  father's 
blows.  The  mother,  who  had  forgotten  the  blows 
she  got  herself,  found  the  marks,  and  wept  over 
her  poor  children,  asking  them: 

"How  much  has  he  taken  away  from  you?" 

"Fourteen  soldi,"  Teresina  answered  sadly. 

"He  took  half  a  lira  from  me,"  said  Carmine,  in 
a  rage. 

"Merciful  God!"  the  mother  cried  out,  weeping. 

But  what  she  could  not  get  out  of  her  mind  was 
her  two-and-a-half-year-old  baby,  which  had  died 
from  bad  milk,  bad  nourishment,  from  languish- 
ing in  that  black  cellar,  dripping  with  dampness 
summer  and  winter.  If  Peppino  was  named  by 
chance,  she  grew  pale,  and  nothing  could  get  it 
out  of  her  head  that  her  husband's  vice  had  killed 
her  little  son.  She  had  religiously  kept  the  big 
swinging  basket  that  poor  Naples  children  are 
cradled  in — the  sportone;  but  she  first  sold  the  pil- 
low, then  the  little  maize  mattress,  and  one  day, 
when  hunger  was  terrible,  not  knowing  where  to 
get  a  soldo,  she  sold  the  cradle.  Parting  from  it 
was  so  agonizing  that  the  mother  sat  on  the  door- 
step, not  caring  who  passed,  and  wept  for  an  hour, 
with  her  head  in  her  apron.  "You  know,  Peppino— 
you  know!"  she  whispered,  as  if  she  was  asking  par- 
don of  the  dead  infant  for  having  sold  his  cradle. 
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Now  that  summer  had  come  in  so  unsettled  and 
stormy,  it  had  made  the  family  position  worse  than 
ever.  Of  the  two  half-days'  service  she  did,  she 
had  lost  one,  which  meant  ten  lire.  It  was  the 
lodging-house  keeper:  as  she  had  empty  rooms,  she 
dismissed  her  servant.  The  girl  Teresina  had  had 
her  weekly  pay  reduced,  as  the  dressmaker  had  no 
work;  but,  not  wishing  to  dismiss  the  girl  straight 
off,  she  let  her  do  the  housework  out  of  charity. 
The  coachman  that  Carmine  was  stable-boy  to 
went  off  with  his  master's  family  to  the  country  for 
four  months,  and  would  have  taken  the  boy  with 
him;  but  Gaetano,  the  lad's  father,  knowing  he 
could  always  get  some  soldi  out  of  the  boy  if  he 
stayed  in  Naples,  by  threats,  arguments,  or  blows, 
prevented  him  from  going  to  the  country.  He 
ordered  him  to  look  out  for  another  place  in 
Naples.  Carmine  shrieked,  wept,  cursed,  threat- 
ening to  go  away  secretly. 

"I  am  going  away,  mother;  I  am  going  off 
secretly,  and  father  won't  see  a  soldo  of  my  money, 
you  know.  I  will  send  it  to  you  in  a  letter;  father 
is  not  to  have  any  of  it." 

"What  can  I  say,  darling?  You  are  right  to 
go,"  his  mother  lamented.  And  that  going  away 
of  her  son  tore  her  heart  also. 

But  the  debts  they  had  with  Donna  Concetta,  the 
usurer,  were  Carmela's  greatest  agony,  also  Anna- 
rella's  and  Gaetano's.  Even  she  had  suffered  from 
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the  bad  season,  as  the  debtors  almost  all  failed  to 
pay,  and  had  not  even  money  to  pay  the  interest 
with  by  the  week.  She  lent  no  more  to  any  one; 
she  was  embittered  and  fierce,  for  even  she  was 
feeling  the  pinch  of  other  people's  wretchedness. 
She  shut  herself  up  in  the  house  at  night  behind 
iron  bars,  for  she  had  pension  papers  and  savings- 
bank  books  in  the  house;  and  that  put  her  in  a 
state  of  constant  fury.  She  wandered  about  all  day 
from  one  street  to  another,  from  cellar  to  attic, 
from  shop  to  factory,  running  after  her  own  money, 
till  she  was  out  of  breath ;  for  she  always  went  on 
foot.  Devoured  with  rage  from  the  constant  re- 
fusals, she  began  by  asking  for  her  interest  at  least, 
coldly  insistent,  and  ended  up  by  making  a  scene, 
yelling,  demanding  her  "blood,"  as  she  passionately 
called  her  money. 

But  those  who  most  enraged  her  were  Gaetano, 
Annarella,  and  Carmela.  Between  them  they  had 
got  about  two  hundred  lire  from  her,  and  she  could 
not  get  even  a  lira,  the  weekly  interest.  Oh,  those 
three,  those  three!  She  went  to  the  Bossi  factory 
at  Foria,  where  Gaetano  cut  out  gloves,  and  had 
the  workman  called  down  sometimes ;  but,  warned 
by  a  companion,  he  got  them  to  say  he  was  not  at 
the  factory  that  day.  But  she  persisted,  being  sus- 
picious and  unbelieving;  she  walked  about  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  he  ended  by  going  down 
to  her,  always  with  a  black  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
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The  scene  began  in  a  whisper,  short,  energetic, 
violent :  sometimes  Gaetano,  grinning — for  the  lot- 
tery made  him  lose  all  sense  of  shame — repeated  to 
her  the  motto  of  Neapolitan  bad  payers:  "If  I 
had  it  and  could,  I  would  pay;  but  not  having  it, 
I  can't  and  won't  pay."  But  she  set  to  yelling, 
said  she  would  go  to  Carlo  Bossi  to  complain,  or 
to  the  judge;  and  Gaetano,  in  a  rage,  but  control- 
ling himself,  made  answer,  What  would  she  gain 
by  getting  him  turned  out  of  the  factory?  She 
would  not  get  another  soldo  then.  The  judge? 
What  could  he  do?  The  prison  for  debtors  no 
longer  existed  in  Naples;  the  Concordia  prison 
had  been  abolished  by  gentlemen  who  could  not 
pay  their  big  debts.  Then  she  got  in  a  rage  like 
a  witch ;  the  whole  neighborhood  came  out  to  the 
doors  and  balconies.  He  listened,  very  pale,  biting 
at  his  black  cigar-stump.  One  day  he  threatened 
in  a  whisper  to  cut  her  in  pieces.  Muttering 
vague,  threatening  words,  pulling  her  shawl  round 
her  angrily,  Donna  Concetta  went  off  with  the 
swinging  step  of  rich,  lazy  women  of  the  lower 
class,  her  head  a  little  to  one  side,  her  face  still 
discomposed  after  the  scene. 

Since  she  happened  to  be  at  Foria,  and  the  cigar- 
makers'  work  ended  at  four  o'clock,  she  went  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  factory  in  Santi  Apostoli 
Square,  waiting  till  Carmela  came  out,  to  ask  her 
for  her  money.  She  was  not  the  only  one  that  was 
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waiting;  other  women  were  at  the  door  who  had 
lent  money  or  clothes  to  the  workers  at  high  inter- 
est; and  they  knew  and  recognized  each  other, 
feeling  they  had  a  strong,  mutual  interest  in  the 
laws  of  usury;  they  made  a  long  lament  together 
over  the  tardiness  in  paying  and  inexactness  of 
their  clients.  They  all  said  they  were  ruined  by 
the  bad  season  and  the  ill-will  of  their  debtors; 
the  words  "my  blood,  our  blood"  came  up  always 
like  a  wail,  as  they  spoke  of  the  money  lost. 

It  was  not  allowable  to  send  up  for  any  work- 
girl,  but  the  money-lenders  waited,  like  the  cake 
and  fruit  sellers,  till  the  workpeople  came  out 
The  poor  women  who  were  coming  from  the  fac- 
tory, with  sickly  faces  from  the  bad  tobacco  fumes, 
their  hands  stained  up  to  the  wrist,  stopped  to  buy 
something  to  carry  home  to  feed  their  families  on, 
after  their  day's  work.  The  money-lenders  min- 
gled with  pot-herb-sellers,  and  venders  of  parsnips 
in  vinegar  and  pancakes,  and  waited  patiently, 
pulling  their  shawls  up  on  their  shoulders — that 
common  trick.  At  last  the  women,  after  being 
searched,  one  by  one,  by  an  overseer  to  find  out 
if  they  had  stolen  any  tobacco,  came  out.  Some 
slipped  away,  others  stopped  to  buy  sprouts,  rad- 
ishes, potatoes,  or  some  pancake;  but  the  palest 
certainly  were  those  who  were  caught  outside  by 
their  creditors.  The  palest  of  all,  and  not  from 
tobacco  fumes,  but  shame,  was  Carmela.  She 
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tried  to  lead  off  Donna  Concetta  toward  Vertecoeli 
Street  or  Santi  Apostoli  steps,  so  as  not  to  let  her 
friends  hear  what  was  said;  but  Donna  Concetta 
went  slowly  and  raised  her  voice.  She  wanted  her 
money,  her  blood;  it  was  a  shame  not  to  give  it  to 
her;  she  would  have  the  interest,  at  any  rate.  If 
Carmela  had  any  shame,  she  must  at  least  give  her 
the  interest.  The  cigar-girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  that  abuse,  and,  having  a  few  soldi  in  her  purse, 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  out.  She  handed  them 
to  Donna  Concetta;  but  it  was  so  little  always  that, 
although  she  sacrificed  her  day's  meal,  it  only  got 
her  the  more  abuse.  She  listened,  with  her  head 
bent,  to  Donna  Concetta's  taunts  up  Arcivescovato 
Street  and  Gerolomini  Road ;  after  a  time  Donna 
Concetta  recognized  that  the  girl  had  no  more 
money,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  worry  her. 

But  Carmela,  even  when  Donna  Concetta  had 
gone  off,  felt  the  shiver  of  shame  that  bitter  voice 
had  sent  through  her,  saying  such  offensive  words; 
and  tired,  crushed,  without  a  soldo  in  her  pocket 
after  working  a  whole  day,  she  again  felt  envious 
of  her  dead  mother.  Of  course,  she,  too,  had  that 
vice  of  gambling,  but  it  was  for  good  ends — to  give 
money  to  every  one,  to  make  all  her  friends  happy, 
if  she  won,  to  let  Raffaele,  or  Farfariello,  as  he 
was  nicknamed,  draw  money  from  her;  but  to  be 
so  severely  punished  for  this  venial  sin  cut  her  to 
the  heart.  Ah !  some  days  how  willingly  she  would 
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have  thrown  herself  into  the  well  of  the  building 
where  the  factory  was,  so  as  not  to  hear  or  feel 
anything  more!  But  Donna  Concetta's  thirst  was 
not  at  all  quenched  by  that  drop  of  water,  Car- 
mela's  soldi,  and  on  her  way  home  every  evening, 
before  going  in  at  her  door,  she  hurried  to  the 
Rosariella  Street  cellar  where  Annarella  lived. 
She  was  generally  seated  near  the  bed,  and  often 
in  the  dark,  for  she  had  nothing  to  buy  oil  with, 
saying  the  Rosary  with  her  daughter.  Donna 
Concetta  crossed  herself  and  waited  till  the  Rosary 
was  ended,  to  ask  for  her  loan  back,  uselessly  as 
it  happened  every  day.  Annarella  could  do  noth- 
ing now  but  answer  with  a  sigh  or  lament,  and 
when  Donna  Concetta  burst  into  eloquence  she 
began  to  cry.  Then  Teresina  broke  in,  speaking 
to  both  women. 

"Don't  cry,  mother,  to  please  me."  And  to  the 
money-lender:  "Do  you  not  see,  Donna  Concetta, 
that  mother  has  no  money?" 

"My  dear  girl,  my  darling!"  sobbed  her  mother, 
choked  by  all  the  sorrows  of  her  life. 

The  money-lender  would  not  be  appeased;  she 
was  so  accustomed  to  the  sham  tears  of  those  who 
wished  to  cheat  her  of  her  money  that  she  no 
longer  believed  in  any  sorrow;  it  was  only  when 
she  had  exhausted  her  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse 
that  she  decided  to  go  away,  slowly,  with  that 
sleek  walk  of  hers,  muttering  that  she  would  do 
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justice  with  her  own  hands,  against  robbers  of  her 
blood.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  left  alone 
in  the  damp,  dark  cellar's  unhealthy  heat,  and  the 
poor  charwoman,  responding  to  an  inward  thought, 
exclaimed: 

"Soul  of  Peppinello,  show  me  this  favor!" 

When  Carmela  and  Annarella  afterward  met 
in  the  street  or  the  Rosariella  cellar,  there  was  a 
long  outpouring  of  sorrows  and  interchange  of 
news,  when  the  physical  and  moral  bitterness  of 
their  sad  existences  burst  out. 

That  lottery!  what  bad  luck,  what  infamous 
luck,  it  was,  for  it  never  to  yield  any  winnings,  and 
to  take  their  all — even  the  bit  of  bread  that  just 
kept  them  alive!  Sometimes,  through  speaking 
about  their  wretchedness  and  solitariness,  Filo- 
mena,  the  third  unfortunate  sister,  was  referred  to. 
What  was  she  doing?  How  could  she  bear  that 
life  of  sin?  they  wondered. 

Carmela  had  twice  gone  to  seek  her  in  the  alley 
behind  Santa  Barbara  Steps:  once  she  was  out; 
the  other  time  she  found  her  so  strange,  so  changed, 
as  if  overcome  by  remorse,  that  Carmela,  filled 
with  emotion,  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  to  her- 
self. Another  time  Annarella  had  met  Filomena 
in  the  street,  in  blue  and  yellow,  with  the  usual 
red  ribbon  at  her  neck;  she  asked  her  why  she 
wore  no  mourning  for  her  mother. 

"I  am  not  worthy,"  Filomena  had  answered, 
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casting  down  her  eyes,  and  going  oft  with  that  slid- 
ing step  on  high-heeled,  shiny  shoes.  All  through 
this  Carmela  felt,  besides  her  open  griefs,  besides 
the  sequence  of  wretchedness  and  humiliation, 
something  she  could  not  take  hold  of,  as  if  a  new 
misfortune  was  coming  on  her  head,  a  crowning 
fatality  was  hemming  her  in,  with  no  way  of  es- 
cape. What  was  it?  She  could  not  say  what  it 
was.  Perhaps  it  was  Raffaele's  increasing  cold- 
ness, and  the  brutal  way  he  treated  her  when  they 
met ;  it  may  have  been  her  brother-in-law  Gaetano's 
fierce  expression,  or  that  queer  look  that  Filomena 
gave  her:  she  dared  not  go  to  ask  for  her  now. 

For  some  time  Annarella  and  she  had  been  mak- 
ing up  a  plan  to  put  an  end  to  their  difficulties. 
Among  all  Naples  common  folk  there  are  women 
famed  as  witches — fattucchiere,  as  they  call  them 
— whose  witchcraft,  philtres,  and  charms  can  not 
be  resisted.  Some,  indeed,  have  a  large  practise, 
much  larger  than  a  doctor's  would  be  in  the  same 
neighborhood;  almost  every  quarter  boasts  of  its 
witch,  who  can  do  the  most  extraordinary  miracles, 
always,  however,  by  God's  help  and  the  Virgin's. 
Well,  Chiarastella,  the  great  sorceress,  who  lived 
up  there  at  Centograde  Lane,  near  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  had  a  tremendous  reputation: 
there  was  not  a  shop,  cellar,  road,  square,  or  street 
corner  where  Chiarastella's  marvelous  deeds  were 
not  known  and  spoken  of.  It  was  said  everywhere 
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that,  to  get  Chiarastella's  spells,  you  must  ask  for 
things  that  were  not  against  God's  will ;  but  no  one 
who  attended  to  this  rule  had  come  home  disap- 
pointed from  her  little  place  in  Centograde  Lane. 
No  one  among  the  mass  of  Naples  common  folk 
dared  to  throw  a  doubt  on  Chiarastella's  magic 
powers.  If,  in  the  provision  stores  and  macaroni 
shops,  where  young  and  old  women  love  to  gossip, 
or  in  front  of  herb-sellers'  baskets  and  barrows, 
where  small  folk  haggle  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  over  a  bundle  of  borage,  and  at  basement 
doors,  where  such  long,  animated  talk  goes  on,  any 
ignorant  woman,  on  hearing  of  the  Centograde 
witch's  miracles,  raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise 
and  unbelief,  twenty  anxious,  excited  voices  told 
her  of  all  the  deeds  done  by  Chiarastella. 

In  one  place  a  faithless  husband  had  been 
brought  back  to  his  young  wife ;  then  a  young  fel- 
low dying  of  consumption  was  cured  when  the  doc- 
tors had  given  him  up.  Another  case  was  a 
dressmaker  who  had  lost  her  customers,  and  had 
got  them  all  back  gradually  by  the  witch's  influ- 
ence; then  there  was  a  heartless  girl  who  drove 
her  lover  to  an  evil  life  and  crime  by  her  coldness, 
and  Chiarastella  had  set  things  right.  Above  all 
there  was  the  tieing  of  the  tongue :  that — that  was 
Chiarastella's  grand  feat.  Every  one  who  had  a 
lawsuit  coming  off,  or  a  trial  in  which  they  might 
be  overcome  by  their  adversary  or  by  justice,  where 
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money,  honor,,  liberty  or  life  would  be  at  stake, 
rushed  in  desperation  for  Chiarastella's  magic. 
After  hearing  about  the  case,  if  she  considered  it 
moral  and  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  she 
promised  to  tie  the  tongue  of  the  adversary's  law- 
yer. The  spell  consisted  of  a  magic  cord  with 
three  knots  in  it  to  represent  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity.  Means  must  be  found  to  put 
it  on  the  advocate's  person,  either  in  his  pocket  or 
in  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  on  the  decisive  morning 
of  the  trial,  and  by  the  help  of  prayer  the  rival's 
advocate  would  not  be  able  to  say  over  any  of  his 
arguments,  even  if  he  had  them  in  his  mind — his 
tongue  was  tied,  the  suit  was  lost  to  him,  the  spell 
had  secured  its  object. 

Examples  were  quoted  where  the  innocent  and 
oppressed,  suffering  from  man's  injustice,  had  been 
thus  saved  by  Chiarastella.  Carmela  and  Anna- 
rella  had  thought  of  applying  to  Chiarastella  for 
some  time,  Carmela  to  try  to  awaken  in  RafTaele's 
heart  renewed  love  for  her,  she  never  having  had 
his  love,  and  now  it  was  less  hers  than  ever.  Anna- 
rella  required  a  spell  to  get  her  husband  Gaetano 
to  give  up  gambling  at  the  lottery. 

Carmela  had  been  up  already  at  Centograde 
Lane  to  make  inquiries  about  getting  the  magic; 
she  found  five  lire  were  necessary;  and,  besides, 
there  were  some  trifles  that  had  to  be  bought. 
Afterward,  if  it  was  successful,  just  as  God  willed 
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it,  the  two  sisters  would  make  the  witch  a  good 
present.  Chiarastella  certainly  never  promised 
anything;  she  spoke  mysteriously,  in  a  doubtful 
way,  and  kept  deep  silence  at  certain  questions.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  did  not  care  about  money;  she  con- 
tented herself  with  a  small  fee  for  her  support, 
counting  on  people's  gratitude  to  get  a  better  gift 
if  it  was  God's  will  that  the  thing  turned  out  well 
later  on.  Meanwhile,  ten  lire  at  least  were  needed ; 
without  them  nothing  whatever  could  be  done. 
Whatever  privations  the  sisters  might  endure  that 
bad  summer,  they  never  would  have  been  able  to 
put  aside  ten  lire  between  them. 

But  days  went  by,  and  moral  wretchedness  was 
as  urgent  of  care  as  their  bodily  wants  required 
looking  to :  it  was  the  only  remedy  left,  so,  though 
much  against  the  grain,  Carmela  made  up  her  mind 
to  sell  her  old  marble-topped  chest  of  drawers, 
the  chief  bit  of  furniture  in  her  room,  that  had 
been  bought  by  her  mother  as  a  bride.  She  barely 
got  twelve  lire  for  it — every  one  was  selling  fur- 
niture that  hateful  summer;  there  was  not  a  dog 
left  that  would  buy  a  thing.  She  put  her  few 
pieces  of  linen  in  a  covered  basket  under  her  bed, 
and  hung  her  poor  clothes  on  a  bit  of  string  from 
two  nails  in  the  wall,  where  they  got  damp.  But 
she  had  her  twelve  lire. 

It  was  one  Sunday  at  the  end  of  August,  after 
hearing  mass  in  Sette  Dolori  Church,  that  the  sis- 
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ters  went  toward  Centograde  Lane.  Carmela  had 
shut  up  her  home  and  carried  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
Annarella  had  left  her  daughter  Teresina  at  home 
mending  a  torn  dress,  after  working  till  midday  at 
the  dressmaker's.  For  a  week  now  Carmela  had 
not  succeeded  in  finding  Raffaele,  though  she 
wandered  through  Naples  in  her  free  hours.  Gae- 
tano,  Annarella's  husband,  had  not  come  home  on 
Saturday  night,  nor  that  morning.  In  Sette  Do- 
lori  Church,  kneeling  at  a  dark  wooden  form  that 
the  poor  must  use,  as  they  can  not  pay  for  seats, 
they  prayed  earnestly  during  mass.  Now  they 
were  laboriously  going  up  the  steps  of  the  steep 
incline  that  leads  from  Sette  Dolori  Street  to  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  Corso,  not  speaking,  wrapped  up 
in  vague  hopes  and  fears.  Chiarastella,  the  witch, 
lived  appropriately  in  a  dark  alley.  It  was  quiet, 
but  well  enough  lighted,  and  stood  to  the  right  of 
the  steep  steps  that  lead  from  the  principal  street 
up  the  hill  to  the  little  outlets  Pignasecca,  Carita, 
and  Monte  Santo.  There  was  a  great  quietness  in 
that  blind  alley,  but  the  damp  summer  sirocco  had 
covered  the  flint  pavement  with  a  thin  coating  of 
mud,  so  they  had  to  walk  carefully  not  to  fall,  and 
they  made  no  noise. 

"Does  she  expect  us?"  Annarella  asked,  hardly 
moving  her  lips.    She  was  panting. 

"Yes,  she  does,"  said  Carmela  in  a  whisper,  as 
she  went  in  at  the  door. 
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They  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  on  to  the  narrow 
landing.  There  were  two  doors  facing  each  other; 
one  was  shut  fast;  indeed,  it  was  fastened  by  a 
chain  and  a  heavy  iron  padlock.  It  looked  as  if 
the  dwellers  there  had  gone  off  after  a  misfortune, 
shutting  up  their  dull  abode  forever.  The  door 
on  the  left  was  half  open;  but  the  sisters,  on  hear- 
ing a  muffled  sob,  dared  not  go  in  without  knock- 
ing. It  was  startling  for  Carmela  to  pull  a  brown 
monkey's  paw  joined  to  a  big-ringed  iron  chain 
the  bell  inside  was  hung  to.  The  black,  mummi- 
fied paw  gave  one  a  shudder;  it  was  hairy  above 
and  pink  underneath.  It  seemed  like  finding  a 
bit  of  a  swarthy  murdered  child.  The  bell  tinkled 
long  and  shrilly,  as  if  it  would  never  give  over.  A 
very  old,  decrepit,  bent  servant,  with  a  pointed 
nose  that  seemed  to  wish  to  go  into  her  toothless 
mouth,  appeared.  She  signed  to  the  two  women 
to  come  into  the  bare,  narrow  lobby,  which  was 
rather  damp  underfoot.  The  choked  sobbing  went 
on  behind  another  closed  door.  Soon  after  the 
door  opened,  and  a  girl  of  the  people,  a  seamstress 
— Antonietta  the  blonde  it  was — crossed  the  lobby, 
her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  weeping,  her  handker- 
chief at  her  eyes.  Nannina,  her  short  friend,  kept 
one  arm  round  her  waist,  as  if  she  wanted  to  hold 
her  up,  and  went  on  repeating,  to  console  her: 
"It  does  not  matter;  never  mind  about  it." 
But  on  the  sobbing  getting  louder  the  old  woman 
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opened  the  outer  door  and  sent  the  girls  off,  almost 
pushing  them  out;  then  she  disappeared  without 
saying  a  word  to  Annarella  or  Carmela.  They, 
already  moved  by  the  feelings  that  induced  them 
to  invoke  the  witch's  power,  were  very  sympathetic 
with  the  two  girls,  one  so  inconsolable,  the  other 
so  vainly  trying  to  soothe.  Leaning  at  the  lobby 
window,  they  waited,  their  eyes  cast  down  and 
hands  crossed  over  their  aprons,  tightly  holding 
the  ends  of  their  shawls,  not  saying  a  word  to  each 
other.  A  great  silence  was  around,  in  the  damp 
sultriness  of  that  long  summer  noon.  Annarella, 
being  gentler,  more  saddened,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  infatuated  than  Carmela,  bent  her  shoulders 
to  her  fatal  destiny,  feeling  an  increasing  want  of 
confidence  in  any  means  of  salvation,  being  almost 
sure  that  Gaetano  would  never  be  brought  back 
to  reason  by  any  prayer  or  charm.  She  felt  noth- 
ing but  a  growing  fear  all  through  her  low  spirits. 
Carmela,  instead,  having  an  ardent,  loving  soul 
that  nothing  could  subdue,  felt  the  flame  of  passion 
light  up  within  her.  She  was  not  afraid;  no,  she 
would  have  dared  any  sight  or  danger  to  get  Raf- 
faele's  heart  again.  But  the  decrepit  servant,  bent 
into  a  bow,  as  if  she  wanted  to  reach  the  earth 
again,  appeared  in  the  lobby  and  made  a  sign  to 
Carmela  to  come  in.  Without  making  a  sound, 
the  sisters  disappeared  into  the  other  rootru  and 
the  door  shut  behind  them. 
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"Here  is  my  sister  that  I  told  you  of,"  whispered 
Carmela,  standing  aside  to  present  Annarella,  who 
stood  just  behind  her. 

Chiarastella  nodded  as  a  salutation.  The  witch 
was  of  middle  height,  or  a  little  below  it,  very  thin, 
with  long  lean  hands,  the  skin  of  them  shiny  from 
sticking  to  the  bones;  her  body  moved  automati- 
cally, as  if  she  could  stiffen  every  muscle  at  will. 
She  had  a  small  head,  and  short  face  covered  with 
deep  red  blotches,  the  jaw  very  prominent;  her 
complexion  was  of  a  warm  vivid  pallor,  and  the 
nose  a  short  one.  But  her  eyes  were  the  interesting 
thing  in  the  witch's  neurotic  face;  they  were  very 
active,  and  the  color  varied  from  gray  to  green, 
with  always  a  luminous  point,  a  sparkle,  in  them; 
the  glance  was  sometimes  shy,  then  frightened- 
looking,  then  seemingly  carried  away  in  a  spirit- 
ual ecstasy;  her  whole  mentality  expressed  itself  in 
them.  Chiarastella  looked  as  if  she  were  more 
than  forty,  but  her  hair  remained  very  black,  and 
her  forehead  was  marked  by  a  single  deep  wrinkle; 
but  when  her  eyes  lighted  up,  an  irradiation  of 
youthfulness  spread  over  her  face  and  person.  She 
wore  a  black  woolen  dress,  simply  made,  the  usual 
cut  among  the  common  people,  only  it  was  orna- 
mented with  white  silk  buttons,  and  a  white  silk 
ribbon  hung  at  her  waist,  in  a  knot  with  two  long 
ends,  at  the  side.  White  and  black  are  the  colors 
worn  by  the  votaries  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  A 
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thick  crooked  red  coral  horn  hung  from  her  neck 
on  a  thin  black  silk  cord;  in  making  some  care- 
less gesture,  the  witch  often  touched  this  horn. 
She  was  seated  at  a  big  walnut  table  that  had  a 
closed  iron  box  on  it,  of  deep-cut,  artistic  work- 
manship, an  antique,  evidently.  A  big  black  cat 
slept  beside  her,  its  paws  gathered  up  under  it. 
Set  round  the  small  room  were  a  little  sofa  of  faded 
chintz  and  five  or  six  chairs :  that  was  all  that  was 
in  it.  On  the  wall  was  a  black  wooden  crucifix; 
the  figure  of  Christ,  carved  in  ivory,  was  a  work  of 
art  also.  She  kept  silence,  with  her  eyes  down. 
The  sisters  felt  that  a  great  mystery  was  coming 
near,  and  would  envelop  them. 

"We  have  brought  the  ten  lire,"  Carmela  said 
timidly,  taking  them  out  of  the  corner  of  her  hand- 
kerchief and  putting  them  on  a  table  by  Chiara- 
stella's  hand. 

The  witch  did  not  move  an  eyelash;  only  the 
black  cat  raised  its  head,  showing  fine  yellow  eyes. 

"Have  you  heard  mass  this  morning?"  Chiara- 
stella  asked,  without  turning  her  head. 

"Yes,  we  have,"  the  sisters  muttered  shyly. 

She  had  a  low,  hoarse  voice — one  of  those 
women's  voices  that  seem  always  charged  with  in- 
tense feeling — and  it  caused  deep  emotion  in  the 
heart  and  brain  of  the  hearers. 

"Say  three  Aves,  three  Paternosters,  three  Glo- 
rias, out  loud,"  commanded  the  witch. 
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Standing  in  front  of  her,  the  sisters  said  the 
words  of  prayer;  she  said  them  too,  in  her  vibrat- 
ing voice,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap  on  her  black 
apron.  The  cat  rose  on  its  long  black  legs,  holding 
down  its  head.  Then,  altogether,  the  three  women, 
after  bowing  three  times  at  the  Gloria  Patri,  said 
the  Salve  Regina.  The  prayers  were  ended.  The 
witch  opened  the  wrought-iron  casket,  holding  the 
lid  so  as  to  hide  what  was  in  it,  and  groped  with 
her  fingers  a  long  time.  Then,  taking  out  some 
little  things,  still  hiding  them  in  her  hands,  she 
got  mortally  pale,  her  eyes  became  wild,  as  if  she 
saw  a  terrible  sight. 

"Holy  Virgin,  help  us!"  Annarella  uttered  in 
a  low  tone,  shaking  with  fear. 

Now  Chiarastella,  with  a  yellow  lighted  taper, 
burnt  two  queer  scented  pastils,  which  were  pun- 
gent and  heavy  at  the  same  time ;  she  gazed  intently 
at  the  flying  smoke-rings;  her  eyes  dilated,  showing 
the  whites  streaked  with  blue,  as  if  she  was  trying 
to  read  a  mysterious  word.  When  the  smoke  had 
disappeared,  only  a  heavy  smell  was  left;  the 
sisters  felt  stupefied  already,  from  that  smell, 
perhaps.  Monotonously,  not  looking  at  them, 
Chiarastella  asked. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  work  a  spell 
on  your  husband?" 

"Yes,  provided  that  he  does  not  suffer  in  health 
from  it,"  Annarella  replied  feebly. 
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"You  want  to  tie  his  hands,  two  or  three  times, 
so  that  he  never  at  any  time  can  play  in  the  lottery, 
do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  the  other  answered  eagerly. 

"Are  you  in  God's  grace?" 

"I  hope  I  am." 

"Ask  the  Virgin's  help,  but  under  your  breath." 

While  Annarella  raised  her  eyes  as  if  to  find 
heaven,  the  witch  took  out  of  the  iron  casket  a  thin 
new  cord,  looked  at  it,  muttered  some  queer  irreg- 
ular verses  in  the  Naples  dialect,  invoking  the 
powers  of  heaven,  its  saints,  and  some  good  spirits 
with  queer  names.  The  chant  went  on;  the  witch, 
still  holding  the  cord  tight  in  her  hand,  looked  at 
it  as  if  filling  it  with  her  spirit;  she  breathed  on  it 
and  kissed  it  devoutly  three  times.  While  she  was 
carrying  out  this  deed  of  magic,  her  thin  brown 
hands  shook,  and  the  cat  went  up  and  down  the  big 
table  excitedly,  spreading  its  whiskers. 

Annarella  now  repented  more  than  ever  of  hav- 
ing come,  of  trying  to  cast  a  spell  on  her  husband. 
It  would  have  been  better,  much  better,  to  resign 
herself  to  her  fate,  rather  than  call  out  all  these 
spirits,  and  put  all  that  mystery  into  her  humble 
life.  She  deeply  repented;  her  breathing  was  op- 
pressed, her  face  saddened.  She  wanted  to  fly  at 
once  far  off  to  her  dark  cellar;  she  preferred  to 
endure  cold  and  wretchedness  there.  It  was  her 
sister  who  had  led  her  into  such  an  extreme  meas- 
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ure;  she  had  done  it  more  out  of  pity  for  her,  see- 
ing her  so  melancholy,  desolate,  and  worn  out  by 
sorrow  from  RafTaele's  desertion.  It  was  not  right 
— no,  it  could  not  be — to  try  to  find  out  God's 
will  by  witchcraft  and  magic  in  any  case.  No 
witchcraft,  however  powerful,  would  conquer  her 
husband's  passion.  She  had  read  one  Saturday  in 
his  eyes,  grown  suddenly  ferocious,  how  uncon- 
querable the  passion  was.  She  had  seen  him  ill- 
treat  his  children  with  that  repressed  rage  that  is 
capable  of  even  greater  cruelty.  That  witchcraft, 
with  its  alarming  prelude  and  continuation,  seemed 
to  her  another  big  step  on  the  way  to  a  dark, 
fatal  end. 

Now  Chiarastella,  with  sharpened  features,  her 
skin  glistening  and  eyes  burning  more  than  ever, 
made  three  fatal  knots  in  the  twine,  stopping  at 
each  to  say  something  in  a  whisper.  At  the  end 
she  threw  herself  all  at  once  from  the  chair  to 
kneel  on  the  ground,  her  head  down  on  her  breast. 
The  black  cat  jumped  down  too,  as  if  possessed, 
and  went  round  and  round  the  witch  in  the  con- 
vulsive style  of  cats  when  going  to  die. 

"Mother  of  God,  do  not  forsake  me!"  Annarella 
called  out,  shaking  with  fear;  but  the  witch,  after 
crossing  herself  wildly  several  times,  got  up  and 
said  in  solemn  tones  to  the  gambler's  wife: 

"Take — take  this  miraculous  cord.  It  will  tie 
your  husband's  hands  and  mind  when  Beelzebub 
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tells  him  to  gamble.  Believe  in  God;  have  faith; 
hope  in  Him." 

Trembling,  feeling  hot  all  over  from  excessive 
emotion,  Annarella  took  the  witch's  cord.  She  was 
to  put  it  on  her  husband  without  his  noticing  it. 
She  would  have  liked  to  go  away  now,  to  fly,  for 
she  felt  the  sultriness  of  the  room,  and  the  per- 
fume was  turning  her  brain;  but  Carmela,  pale, 
disturbed  from  what  she  had  seen  and  the  com- 
motion in  her  own  mind,  turned  an  appealing  look 
on  her  to  get  her  to  wait. 

Chiarastella  had  already  begun  the  cHarm  to 
make  Raffaele  love  Carmela  again.  She  called 
Cleofa,  her  decrepit  servant,  and  said  something 
in  her  ear.  The  woman  went  out,  and  came  back 
carrying  with  great  care  a  deep  white  porcelain 
dish  full  of  clear  water,  looking  at  it  as  if  hypno- 
tized, not  to  spill  a  drop;  then  she  disappeared. 
Chiarastella,  with  her  face  close  to  the  dish,  mut- 
tered some  of  her  mysterious  words  over  the  water. 
She  put  in  one  finger,  and  let  three  drops  fall  on 
Carmela's  forehead,  who  at  a  sign  had  leaned  for- 
ward to  her.  Then  the  witch  lighted  a  big  wax 
candle  Carmela  had  brought,  and  went  on  mutter- 
ing Latin  and  Italian  words.  The  candle-wick 
sputtered  as  if  water  had  been  thrown  on  the 
flame. 

"Did  you  bring  the  lock  of  hair  cut  from  your 
forehead  on  Friday  evening  when  the  moon  was 
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rising?"  Chiarastella's  hoarse  voice  demanded  in 
the  middle  of  the  prayer. 

"Yes,  I  have  it,"  said  Carmela,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
handing  a  tress  of  her  black  hair  to  the  witch. 

From  the  iron  casket  Chiarastella  had  taken  a 
platinum  dish  with  some  hieroglyphics  on  it,  as 
bright  as  a  mirror.  On  this  she  put  the  hair,  and 
raised  it  up  three  times,  as  if  making  a  sacrifice  to 
Heaven.  Then  she  held  the  black  tress  a  little 
above  the  crackling  flame,  which  stretched  up  to 
devour  it;  a  second  after  there  was  a  disagreeable 
smell  of  burnt  hair,  and  nothing  was  seen  on  the 
dish  but  a  morsel  of  stinking  ashes.  The  incanta- 
tion went  on,  Chiarastella  singing  under  her  voice 
her  great  love-charm,  which  was  a  queer  mixture 
of  sacred  and  profane  names — from  Belphegor's  to 
Ariel's,  from  San  Raffaele's,  the  girl's  protector, 
to  San  Pasquale's,  patron  saint  of  women — partly 
in  Naples  dialect,  partly  in  bad  Italian.  She 
afterward  took  a  small  vial  from  the  wrought- 
iron  box,  which  held  all  the  ingredients  for  her 
charms,  and  put  three  drops  from  it  into  the  plate 
of  water,  which  at  once  became  a  fine  opal  color, 
with  bluish  reflections.  The  witch  looked  again  to 
try  to  decipher  that  whitish  cloud  which  whirled 
round  in  spirals  and  volutes,  and  dropped  the  ashes 
of  the  hair  in.  Gradually  under  her  gaze  the  water 
got  clear  and  limpid  again  in  the  dish;  then  she 
told  Carmela  to  hand  her  a  new  crystal  bottle, 
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bought  on  Saturday  morning  after  taking  the  Com- 
munion, and  she  filled  it  slowly  with  water  from 
the  dish.  The  love-philtre  was  ready. 

"Take  it,"  the  witch  said  in  her  solemn  tones, 
ending  the  incantation — "take  and  preserve  it  jeal- 
ously. Make  Raffaele  drink  some  drops  of  it  in 
wine  or  coffee.  It  will  inflame  his  blood  and  burn 
in  his  brain;  it  will  make  his  heart  melt  for  love 
of  thee.  Believe  in  God,  have  faith,  and  hope  in 
Him." 

"It  is  not  poison,  is  it?"  Carmela  ventured  to  ask. 

"It  will  do  him  good,  and  not  harm.  Have  faith 
in  God." 

"And  what  if  he  goes  on  despising  me?" 

"Then  that  means  that  he  is  in  love  with  some 
one  else,  and  this  charm  is  not  enough.  You  must 
find  out  who  the  woman  is  that  he  has  left  you  for, 
and  bring  me  here  a  bit  of  her  chemise,  petticoat, 
or  dress,  be  it  wool,  linen,  or  cotton.  I  will  make 
a  charm  against  her.  We  will  drive  a  bit  of  her 
chemise  or  dress  into  a  fresh  lemon  with  a  nail  and 
some  pins;  then  you  must  throw  this  bewitched 
lemon  into  the  well  of  the  house  where  the  woman 
lives.  Every  one  of  these  pins  is  a  misfortune;  the 
nail  is  a  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  which  she  will 
never  be  cured.  Do  you  see?" 

"Very  well,  I  will  try  and  find  out,"  said  Car- 
mela, in  despair  at  the  very  idea  of  Raffaele  being 
unfaithful. 
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"Let  us  go  away,"  said  Annarella,  who  could 
bear  no  more. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  said  Carmela. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  added  Annarella. 

"Thank  God!  Thank  Him!"  the  witch  cried 
out  piously. 

She  cast  herself  down  again,  kneeling,  fer- 
vently praying,  while  the  big  black  cat  gently 
mewed,  rubbing  its  pink  nose  on  the  table.  The 
two  women  went  out,  thoughtful  and  preoccupied. 

"That  witchcraft  is  not  good,"  said  Annarella, 
in  a  melancholy  way  to  her  sister. 

"Then  what  should  be  done — what  can  be 
done?"  the  other  asked,  wringing  her  hands,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Annarella,  in  a  sol- 
emn voice. 

They  went  down  slowly,  tired,  worn  out  by  that 
long  scene  of  witchcraft,  which  was  above  their 
intellectual  capacity  to  understand,  and  depressed 
by  the  tension  on  their  nerves.  A  man  went  up  the 
steps  of  Centograde  Lane  quickly,  turning  toward 
the  witch's  house.  It  was  Don  Pasqualino  de  Feo. 
The  sisters  did  not  see  him ;  they  went  on,  feeling 
the  weight  of  their  unhappy  life  heavier,  fearing 
that  they  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  allowable  to 
pious  folk,  and  that  they  had  drawn  God's  myste- 
rious vengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  they  loved. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   CONFECTIONER   BANKRUPT 

CESARE  and  Luisella  Fragala  had  shut  the  shop 
that  rainy  summer  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  because  with  that  bad 
weather,  that  boisterous,  warm  sirocco  wind,  which 
made  the  hot  rain  whirl  found,  few  people  were 
in  the  streets,  and  no  one  would  come  out  to  buy 
coffee,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  or  a  fancy  chocolate-box, 
at  that  hour  in  the  storm.  Only  some  purchaser 
of  a  soldo's  worth  of  cough-lozenges  came  in  occa- 
sionally, bringing  a  puff  of  wind  into  the  hot  shop, 
dirtying  the  marble  floor  with  his  wet  shoes.  The 
evening  had  been  unsuccessful,  like  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

Luisella,  who  was  suffering  from  low  spirits, 
had  not  had  the  courage  even  to  go  to  Santo  Jorio 
for  country  quarters;  it  is  one  of  the  villages  round 
Naples  favored  by  the  townsfolk.  She  saw  too 
many  clouds  coming  down  on  her  family  peace, 
just  as  in  the  Naples  skies,  to  dare  to  go  from  home 
and  leave  the  shop.  The  humble  pride  of  a  rich 
tradesman's  wife  who  stays  at  home  with  her  chil- 
dren and  does  not  think  about  the  shop  was  all 
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over.  She  left  the  Rossi  Palace,  that  had  been  the 
joy  of  her  middle-class  ambition,  early,  only  to 
come  back  at  the  dinner-hour,  go  out  again  at  once, 
and  just  come  back  in  the  evening  to  sleep.  It  was 
quite  another  affair  from  staying  with  the  children. 

Little  Agnesina,  who  was  three  years  old  now, 
was  a  florid,  quiet,  well-behaved  little  creature, 
and  often  came  to  see  her  mother  in  the  shop.  She 
did  not  ask  for  sweets  or  tarts,  but,  hidden  behind 
the  tall  counter,  she  cut  out  silently  those  slips  of 
paper  that  are  put  like  cotton-wool  between  one 
sweet  and  another  in  the  boxes  sent  to  country 
places.  Agnesina  made  herself  useful  without 
making  any  noise  or  giving  trouble,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  sent  away  nor  be  left  at  home  with 
the  cook  and  housemaid,  who  were  always  bick- 
ering. The  mother,  when  she  weaned  her,  would 
have  liked  to  indulge  in  a  nurse,  a  Tuscan  by  pref- 
erence, so  that  she  should  not  learn  the  Naples 
dialect;  but  just  as  she  was  going  to  get  one,  on 
thinking  it  over,  she  felt  the  subtle  bitterness  of  a 
presentiment,  and  gave  up  the  idea.  The  little  girl 
would  have  grown  up  with  no  training;  so,  not  to 
be  separated  so  long  nor  see  her  unhappy,  Luisella 
let  her  be  brought  to  the  shop  now  and  then. 

When  Agnesina  saw  her  mother  go  away  in  the 
morning,  she  ran  after  her,  not  crying  nor  yelling, 
not  saying  anything,  just  looking  up  in  a  question- 
ing way.  The  compassionate  mother  understood, 
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and  to  console  her,  seeing  her  so  quiet  and  obe- 
dient, she  made  her  a  promise  she  might  come  to 
the  shop  later  on.  That  made  the  tiny  arms  let 
go,  quite  satisfied,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  wait.  When  she  opened  the  big  glass  door, 
coming  in  in  her  plain  cotton  frock  and  big  straw 
hat,  she  smiled  at  her  mother  as  if  she  was  a  big 
child  already.  She  silently  went  to  put  down  her 
hat  in  the  back-shop  without  any  outburst  of  greed, 
very  happy  to  stay  beside  her  mother  behind  the 
high  counter.  Only  her  mother,  after  the  moment 
of  the  little  one's  arrival  was  over,  got  sad.  She 
had  never  thought  of  this,  of  coming  to  the  shop 
every  day  for  twelve  hours  to  sell  caramels  and 
chocolate,  to  fill  paper  bags  and  wooden  boxes, 
always  to  have  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  public, 
while  her  little  one  cut  paper  strips,  not  saying  a 
word,  as  neatly  as  a  big  girl.  She  had  never  dreamt 
her  baby  would  be  a  shop-girl,  too. 

Luisella  certainly  did  not  despise  a  tradesman's 
life ;  but  she  would  have  liked  to  be  a  house,  and 
not  a  shop,  keeper,  a  housewife,  and  not  a  sweet- 
meat-seller. She  had  not  dreamt  of  this.  She 
would  have  liked  to  sew  white  work,  make  her 
baby's  clothes,  teach  her  something — carols  at 
Easter  and  Christmas,  the  way  to  knit  stockings, 
sewing,  embroidery,  all  that  is  the  humble  but 
glorious  inheritance  of  happy  wives.  But  instead 
she  spent  her  life  in  public  with  a  stereotyped  smile 
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on  her  lips,  not  able  to  say  a  word  privately  to  her 
husband  and  daughter,  nor  collect  her  thoughts  a 
single  moment.  She  had  taken  up  that  duty  of  sell- 
ing in  the  shop  from  feeling  the  financial  embar- 
rassments her  husband  was  in.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  shop-boys  robbed  him,  or  that  they  had 
bad  ways  with  the  customers — that,  in  short,  there 
was  need  of  a  woman.  For  this  she  gradually  sacri- 
ficed her  whole  day.  Now  no  hopes  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  were  beyond  her;  while  she  was  a 
zealous  counter-up  of  pence,  she  kept  house  on  a 
still  more  economical  footing  always.  That  was 
not  enough,  evidently,  because  her  husband's  low 
spirits  began  to  be  still  more  frequent;  they  must 
have  been  due  to  large  transactions,  buying  sugar, 
flour,  coffee,  liqueurs — matters  she  could  not  go 
into,  and  which  Cesare  kept  out  of  her  reach  pur- 
posely. Still,  she  knew  the  price  of  goods,  and  it 
made  her  wonder  the  more  at  the  discomfort  they 
were  in.  When  Cesare,  not  able  to  hide  the  straits 
he  was  in,  ended  by  owning  that  he  could  not  pay 
a  bill,  that  he  had  not  the  weekly  money  to  pay  the 
workmen  in  the  bakeries,  she  raised  her  eyebrows 
in  sad  surprise,  saying: 

"I  can  not  make  it  out.  I  do  not  see  why  we  are 
so  short  of  money." 

Cesare  tried  to  hoodwink  her,  talking  some  non- 
sense about  customs  and  colonial  tariffs.  He  spoke 
vaguely  about  losses  by  some  speculations  he  was 
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not  responsible  for,  saying  the  whole  trade  was 
going  to  the  bad.  So  she,  getting  thoughtful, 
ended  by  saying: 

"Then  it  would  be  better  to  shut  up  shop." 
"No,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  say  that!"  he  cried 
out. 

Ah!  she  had  found  out  what  her  misfortune  was 
in  the  end.  Three  or  four  times,  without  intend- 
ing it,  she  had  discovered  that  Cesare  was  not  so 
honest  as  he  used  to  be,  that  he  told  lies.  This 
made  her  start  with  fright,  dreading  worse  evils. 
When  they  made  up  accounts  together,  he  said  he 
had  paid  so  much,  at  such  a  price,  and  it  was  not 
true,  or  he  had  paid  a  part  of  it  only.  He  had 
got  to  be  a  bad  payer.  The  two  landlords  of  the 
flat  and  the  shop  complained  several  times;  they 
had  their  burdens,  too;  they  could  not  wait  so 
long  for  their  money.  She  had  discovered  this 
with  a  sharp,  secret  anguish.  When  she  ques- 
tioned her  husband  severely,  he  got  pale  and  red, 
stammered,  letting  out  his  hidden  sin  by  his  whole 
attitude.  For  a  moment  Luisella  thought  she  was 
deserted  for  another  woman,  and  the  flames  of 
jealousy  scorched  her  blood;  but  Cesare  was 
always  so  tender  and  loving,  so  sincerely  and 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  wife,  that  she  was  re- 
assured. No,  it  was  not  that.  She  could  hardly 
make  out  at  first  what  subtle,  dissolving  element 
melted  away  the  money  in  the  house.  She  discov- 
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ered  that  the  increasing  debts  were  always  getting 
fatally  larger,  from  her  husband's  growing  absent- 
mindedness,  in  spite  of  the  sad  lies  he  told  her. 
She  could  not  make  out  by  what  tiny  wound  the 
blood  of  the  Fragala  house  was  going  drop  by 
drop.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  shop  was  successful, 
that  she  did  wonders  in  economy:  the  money  disap- 
peared all  the  same.  She  felt  a  hollowness  under 
the  seeming  solidity  of  their  business ;  she  felt  the 
incurable  languor  of  a  body  losing  all  its  blood. 
But  she  saw  no  reason  for  it.  It  was  not  a  woman, 
in  so  far;  then  who  and  what  was  it?  Only  by  dint 
of  searching  minutely  and  lovingly  into  her  hus- 
band's daily  life  had  she  ended  by  understanding 
what  it  was. 

First  of  all,  Cesare  Fragala  had  fallen  into  the 
habits  of  all  keen  Cabalists ;  instead  of  tearing  up 
the  lottery  tickets  he  played  each  week,  he  was 
so  foolish  as  to  keep  them,  to  compare  and  study 
them.  One  day,  in  a  jacket-pocket,  Luisella  found 
a  whole  sheaf,  a  week's  collection  of  lottery 
tickets,  four  or  five  hundred  lire  thrown  thus  to 
the  greedy  Government,  given  to  an  impersonal, 
hateful  being,  to  try  for  an  elusive  fortune.  Per- 
haps, in  spite  of  the  fright  she  got  then,  amid  the 
blaze  of  light  that  blinded  her,  she  thought  it  was 
the  aberration  of  one  week  only.  But  Cesare  was 
too  simple  about  deceiving  for  her  to  go  on  think- 
ing so.  Luisella's  clever  eyes  now  saw  that  Friday; 
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was  a  day  of  the  greatest  excitement  with  him. 
She  saw  his  nervousness  in  the  early  hours  of 
Saturday,  and  the  evening  depression.  Now, 
Luisella's  heart  was  divided  by  two  sharp  sorrows 
that  opposed  each  other:  first,  seeing  their  pros- 
perity always  flying  away,  then  finding  Cesare  to  be 
a  victim  to  an  incurable  moral  fever.  That  fatal 
period  began  with  her  when  one  may  suffer  from 
seeing  a  loved  one  given  over  to  a  tragic  passion, 
and  yet  dare  not  even  oppose  his  self-indulgence, 
or  show  one  is  aware  of  it.  She  was  still  patient, 
for  she  disliked  the  idea  of  having  a  grand  expla- 
nation with  her  husband,  of  confronting  him  with 
his  vice;  she  still  hoped  it  would  be  a  fleeting 
fancy. 

But,  to  dash  her  hopes,  day  after  day  she  saw 
Don  Pasqualino  de  Feo,  the  medium,  in  the  dis- 
tance, circling  round  her  husband  continually,  try- 
ing not  to  let  her  see  him ;  but  she  guessed  he  was 
there,  as  a  woman  guesses  her  rival's  presence. 
She  felt  the  ill-omened,  mean  beggar  was  in  the 
back-lane,  at  the  street  corner,  or  under  the  gate- 
way waiting  for  Cesare,  so  as  to  draw  more  money 
out  of  him,  and  incite  him  to  gamble  again  by  say- 
ing silly  fantastic  things  for  Cesare  to  draw  lottery 
numbers  from,  figures  that  would  never  come  out 
of  the  urn.  Now  and  then,  in  spite  of  .Don  Pasqua- 
lino's  prudence  that  also  seemed  to  be  fear,  Lui- 
sella  found  him  at  the  doorway,  or  at  the  street 
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corner,  and  looked  so  coldly  and  disdainfully  ar 
him  that  he  cast  down  his  eyes  and  went  off  in  his 
awkward  way  like  a  man  who  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  body.  Once  Cesare  Fragala  named 
Don  Pasqualino  de  Feo  before  his  wife,  watching 
to  see  if  her  face  changed ;  her  sweet,  affable  look 
went  off:  she  got  to  have  a  cold  expression,  and 
frowned.  He  dared  not  name  the  medium  again. 
Indeed,  he  had  had  to  warn  him  of  his  wife's  ill- 
will,  so  Don  Pasqualino  got  still  more  cautious ;  if 
he  wanted  to  call  Fragala  when  he  was  at  business, 
he  sent  a  newsboy  from  the  Bianchi  corner.  But 
Luisella  found  out  whence  these  mysterious  calls 
came  also;  she  shook  her  head  as  she  saw  her. hus- 
band go  out  of  the  shop  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness. 

The  more  the  medium  circled  around,  always 
dressed  like  a  pauper,  still  torn  and  dirty,  always 
a  sucker-up  of  money,  of  everything,  the  more  she 
felt  her  husband's  rage  for  the  lottery  was  not  a 
temporary  caprice,  but  incurable  vice.  Now,  on 
Friday  nights,  he  came  in  very  late;  she,  pretend- 
ing to  sleep,  heard  quite  well  that  he  was  awake, 
uneasy,  turning  in  his  bed,  knocking  his  head  on 
the  pillows.  Besides,  while  Cesare's  fever  did  not 
go  down,  the  shop's  prosperity  did  visibly.  The 
wholesale  dealers,  seeing  that  Fragala  was  always 
asking  for  renewals  of  bills,  or  that  he  barely  paid 
a  part  of  them,  got  suspicious ;  they  put  off  sending 
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the  goods,  they  even  got  to  sending  them  on  con- 
signment, which  is  a  grave  proof  of  want  of  confi- 
dence commercially,  a  thing  that  ruins  a  trader; 
for  he  has  to  keep  the  goods  in  the  custom-house, 
not  having  money  to  take  them  out.  He  goes  on 
paying  storage,  knowing  all  the  time  that  the  goods 
are  deteriorating. 

The  warning  that  Fragala  was  not  quite  solvent 
must  have  run  from  Napoli  Square  to  other  parts, 
for  he  began  to  find  all  doors  shut  if  he  did  not 
come  money  in  hand;  his  having  signed  money- 
lenders' bills  spoiled  his  credit  altogether.  Still, 
his  reputation  stood  the  strain  because  it  was  the 
reputation  of  all  the  Fragalas  together.  But  that 
could  not  last.  One  final  blow,  and  his  commer- 
cial standing  would  go  also. 

Now  the  bad  summer  season  had  come,  with  a 
scarcity  of  country  visitors,  which  caused  a  languor 
of  all  Neapolitan  life,  a  crisis  that  went  on  increas- 
ing among  all  classes;  for  every  one  depends  on  the 
strangers  in  that  town.  It  was  no  use  for  Luisella 
Fragala  to  give  up  her  holiday  in  the  country  that 
year  for  the  first  time;  nothing  was  gained  by  it. 
Goods  were  short  in  the  storehouses  from  the  sus- 
piciousness  of  dealers,  and  customers  were  still 
scarcer  owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Luisella  could  not  manage  to  keep  down  her  de- 
pression now;  the  pretty  young  face  had  got  to  have 
a  grave  expression,  her  head  was  often  down  on  her 
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breast.  She  thought  and  thought,  as  if  her  soul 
was  absorbed  in  a  most  difficult  problem;  for  one 
thing,  she  saw  that  her  husband's  mental  malady 
was  always  getting  worse.  He  was  so  sorrowful  at 
Some  moments,  it  wrung  one's  heart  to  look  at  him. 
Besides,  the  bad  weather  affected  her,  too ;  all  suf- 
fered from  it,  rich,  well-to-do,  and  poor,  for  in 
this  great  country  everything  radiates,  joy  as  well 
as  grief,  good  fortune  as  well  as  bad.  Now  she 
had  decided  to  speak,  to  question  her  husband's 
heart,  for  the  situation  was  getting  gradually 
worse,  it  was  desperate ;  in  a  short  time  he  would 
be  ruined. 

Being  quite  decided  now  in  her  loving,  strong, 
womanly  heart,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  act, 
she  kissed  her  dear  little  one,  who  was  so  quiet  and 
well-behaved,  saying  to  herself  she  would  speak, 
she  would  bring  out  everything.  Her  life  was 
already  grievous  from  her  responsibilities  as  wife 
and  mother ;  the  gay,  idyllic  time  was  past  forever, 
the  long  sad  hour  was  come  when  she  needed  all 
her  courage  to  influence  and  convince  Cesare.  It 
was  really  a  battle  she  intended  to  hold  that  even- 
ing in  the  steamy  shop,  while  the  summer  rain 
rattled  sadly  outside. 

It  was  Friday;  still,  for  a  wonder,  Cesare  Fra- 
gala  had  not  left  the  shop  that  evening,  as  he  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  every  week  at  dusk,  not 
to  return  till  three  in  the  morning,  the  time  the  last 
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lottery-shop  shut.  He  went  backward  and  for- 
ward nervously;  twice  the  usual  newspaper  boy 
had  come  to  call  him  for  Don  Pasqualino :  he  an- 
swered that  the  person  must  wait,  because  he  was 
busy.  Pale  and  trembling,  feeling  he  had  got  to 
an  important  crisis,  his  wife  followed,  with  a  side- 
glance,  her  husband's  wanderings.  Outside,  the 
rain  beat  sadly  on  the  windows,  the  gas-flame 
looked  sickly. 

"Shall  we  shut  up  shop  now?"  Fragala  said  im- 
patiently. 

"It  would  be  best,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  "especially  as  no  one  will  be  coming  in." 

The  two  shopmen,  helped  by  the  porter  and 
errand-boy,  made  haste  to  put  up  the  iron  gates, 
put  out  the  outside  gas,  and  give  a  general  clean- 
ing up  before  going  away  by  the  little  back-shop 
door  in  Bianchi  Lane.  Quickly  they  said  good- 
night and  set  off,  one  by  one.  The  white  shop,  its 
shelves  brilliant  with  color  from  the  chocolate- 
boxes,  was  now  lighted  by  one  gas-jet  only.  Lui- 
sella  was  seated  behind  the  counter,  as  usual,  and 
little  Agnesina  had  gone  to  sleep  in  her  chair,  her 
knees  covered  with  shreds  of  paper.  Cesare  often 
disappeared  into  the  back-shop,  as  if  he  could  get 
no  peace.  Neither  of  them  could  make  up  their 
mind  to  speak,  feeling  that  it  was  a  grave  crisis 
that  they  had  come  to.  She,  above  all,  felt  herself 
choking.  It  was  he  who  spoke  first 
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"Look  here,  Luisella,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice; 
"you  know  what  a  bad  season  we  have  had." 

"Yes,  a  wretched  one,"  she  muttered. 

"It  is  a  real  disaster,  I  assure  you,  my  dear — 
enough  to  make  one  give  up  keeping  shop.  You 
try  to  save,  I  work  hard — and  it  goes  from  bad 
to  worse." 

"I  know  that,"  she  muttered,  as  if  tired  of  those 
complaints. 

"You  can  not  know  the  full  extent  of  it — you 
would  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  wholesale 
houses  to  know  what  ruin — " 

"Come  to  the  point,"  she  said,  rather  bitterly. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me?"  Cesare  asked  humbly. 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  she  replied,  in  a  curious 
tone. 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor — a  great 
favor,  so  great  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  it  even." 

"Say  what  it  is,"  she  just  uttered,  keeping  down 
the  pained  feeling  her  husband's  words  caused  her. 

"I  have  a  payment  to  make  to-morrow  morn- 
ing-" 

"To-morrow,  in  the  morning,  do  you  say?" 

"Yes ;  it  is  a  bill  that  falls  due.  I  had  forgotten 
it.  It  is  a  big  bill." 

"'Still,  you  had  forgotten  it?" 

"You  know  I  have  become  rather  absent-minded 
lately — in  short,  I  must  pay,  and  I  am  not  ready. 
I  asked  in  vain  for  a  renewal,  or  if  I  might 
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part  only.  Every  one  wants  his  money  just  now. 
I  can  not  pay,  and  there  is  no  money  to  be 
had." 

"Then  what  is  it  that  you  want  of  me?"  she  said, 
looking  coldly  at  him. 

"You  could  help  me;  you  could  get  me  out  of 
this  momentary  embarrassment.  I  will  give  you 
back  the  money  at  once." 

"I  have  no  money." 

"You  have  some  valuables.  Those  diamond  ear- 
rings I  gave  you :  they  are  worth  a  great  deal.  One 
could  get  a  lot  for  them." 

"Do  you  want  to  sell  them?"  said  she,  shutting 
her  eyes  as  if  she  saw  something  horrible. 

"I  would  pledge  them — just  take  them  to  the 
pawnshop,  only  for  a  few  days.  They  will  be 
redeemed  very  soon." 

"Do  you  intend  to  pawn  the  diamond  earrings?" 

"And  the  star — the  star  Don  Gennaro  Parascan- 
dolo  gave  you,"  he  said  hurriedly,  in  an  anxious 
tone. 

She  said  nothing,  just  kept  her  head  down  and 
looked  at  the  baby  quietly  sleeping.  Then,  in  a 
whisper,  with  an  irrepressible  shudder,  she  said  to 
her  husband: 

"You  want  to  pawn  my  jewels  so  as  to  play  in 
the  lottery." 

"That  is  not  true!"  he  cried  out. 

"Do  not  tell  lies.    Can  you  say  before  me  and 
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your  daughter  that  you  won't  use  the  money  for 
the  lottery?" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  like  that,  Luisella!"  he 
stammered  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"You  want  them  to  play  in  the  lottery  with. 
Have  the  courage  of  your  vices;  don't  load  your 
conscience  with  lies,"  his  wife  answered  with  the 
cruelty  of  desperation. 

"It  is  not  a  vice,  Luisella;  it  is  for  good  ends 
I  gambled,  for  good  motives,  for  your  sake  and 
Agnesina's." 

"A  father  of  a  family  does  not  gamble." 

"It  was  to  open  the  new  shop  in  San  Ferdinando 
Square.  Seventy  thousand  lire  were  needed  for  it, 
and  I  had  not  got  it.  You  know  all  our  money  is 


in  use." 


"A  family  man  ought  not  to  play." 

"It  was  for  the  happiness  of  us  all,  Luisella.  I 
swear  to  you,  believe  me,  it  was  because  of  my  love 
for  Agnesina." 

"You  don't  love  her.  If  you  cared  for  her,  you 
would  not  gamble." 

"Luisella,  don't  humiliate  me — don't  make  me 
out  to  be  bad.  Be  kind.  You  know  how  much  I 
loved  you — how  I  do  love  you!" 

"It  is  not  true.  If  you  loved  me,  you  would  not 
gamble." 

He  threw  himself  on  an  iron  seat,  leaned  his 
arms  and  head  on  a  marble  table,  and  hid  his  face, 
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not  able  to  bear  his  wife's  anger  and  his  own  re- 
morse. He  felt  great  grief  and  sorrow,  only  sur- 
mounted by  that  sharp,  piercing  need  of  money. 
With  that  agony  he  raised  his  head  again,  and 
said: 

"Luisella,  if  my  honor  is  dear  to  you,  don't  force 
me  to  make  a  poor  figure  to-morrow.  Give  me 
your  jewels;  I  will  return  them  on  Monday." 

"Take  the  jewels ;  they  belong  to  you,"  she  said 
slowly,  with  her  eyes  down ;  "but  do  not  say  you 
will  give  them  back  on  Monday,  because  it  is  not 
true.  All  gamblers  lie  like  that,  but  pledged 
articles  never  come  back  to  the  house.  Take  all 
the  jewelry.  What  can  I  say  against  your  taking 
it?  I  was  a  poor  girl  with  no  dowry,  and  you,  a 
rich  merchant,  condescended  to  marry  me,  and 
gave  me  a  higher  position.  Should  I  not  thank 
you  for  that  all  my  life?  Take  everything;  be 
master  of  the  house,  of  me  and  my  daughter. 
To-day  you  will  take  the  jewels  and  stake  them; 
next  time  you  will  take  the  best  furniture,  the 
kitchen  utensils,  the  house  linen;  it  always  goes 
on  like  that.  The  Marchese  di  Formosa,  too,  who 
lives  above  us — has  he  not  done  that?  His  daugh- 
ter has  not  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  in  her  mouth  now; 
and  if  Dr.  Amati  did  not  help  them  secretly,  both 
would  die  of  hunger.  Who  will  help  us  when,  in 
a  year  or  six  months,  we  are  like  them?  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  I  shall  go  mad,  too,  as  the  poor 
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young  lady  up  there  threatens  to  do.  Her  father 
makes  her  see  spirits.  It  is  a  scandal  among  all 
those  who  know  her.  But  what  are  we  women  to 
do?  Fathers,  husbands,  are  the  masters.  Take  the 
diamonds,  pawn  them,  sell  them,  throw  them  into 
the  gulf  where  your  money  has  fallen  and  is  lost; 
I  do  not  care  for  them  now.  They  were  my  pride 
as  a  happy  wife.  When  I  put  them  in  my  ears 
and  hair,  when  I  opened  the  casket  to  look  at  them, 
I  blessed  your  name,  because,  among  other  pleas- 
ures, you  had  given  me  this.  It  is  ended;  it  is  all 
over.  We  are  done  with  pleasures  now;  we  are  at 
the  last  gasp." 

"Luisella,  have  some  pity!"  he  screamed  out, 
feeling  his  flesh  and  soul  burn  from  those  red-hot 
words. 

"Pity!  We  shall  soon  be  asking  for  it.  The 
diamonds  will  go  to-day,  the  other  valuables  next; 
then  all,  everything  we  possess,  will  disappear.  It 
will  all  be  a  flying  dream,"  she  replied,  looking  in 
front  of  her  as  if  she  already  saw  the  frightful 
vision  of  their  ruin. 

"Still,  I  need  them;  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take 
them!"  he  cried  out  with  the  doleful  persistence  of 
a  desperate  man  who  only  feels  his  evil  tendencies 
pushing  him  on. 

"Who  is  denying  you  anything?  Even  Agnesina 
has  pearl  earrings.  Put  them  in;  it  will  make  a 
larger  sum.  Her  cradle  has  antique  lace  on  it^ 
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Signora  Parascandolo  presented  it  to  her.  It  is 
valuable.  Take  it;  it  will  bring  up  the  sum." 

"Look  here,  Luisella,"  her  husband  began  saying 
pantingly,  emotion  choking  his  utterance,  "I  swear 
to  you  the  money  is  not  intended  for  gambling;  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  ask  it  from  you,  a  good 
woman,  if  it  was.  You  have  such  good  reasons  to 
despise  me  already.  But  it  is  a  debt  for  former 
stakes  I  made — a  terrible  debt  to  a  money-lender. 
He  threatens  to  protest  the  bill  to-morrow — to 
seize  my  goods.  This  can  not  be  allowed  to 
happen;  a  merchant  whose  bills  are  protested 
ought  to  kill  himself." 

"That  is  true,"  she  said,  hanging  her  head. 

"It  may  be,"  he  added  after  a  short  hesitation. 
"Perhaps  I  would  have  taken  some  of  it  to  gamble 
with — just  a  little,  only  to  try  and  recoup  myself 
— only  for  that,  Luisella." 

"In  short,  you  can  not  keep  from  gambling!" 
his  wife  cried  out  in  a  rage. 

He  trembled  like  a  guilty  boy,  and  did  not 
answer. 

uCan  you  not  keep  from  it?"  she  asked  again, 
attacked  by  a  most  terrible  fear. 

"Look  here,  this  is  how  it  is.  It  is  a  frightfully 
absorbing  passion.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is; 
you  must  have  felt  it  to  know;  you  must  have 
panted  and  dreamt,  or  you  can  not  think  what  it 
is  like.  One  starts  gambling  for  a  joke,  out  of  curi- 
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osity,  as  a  little  challenge  to  fortune.  One  goes  on, 
pricked  to  the  quick  by  delusions,  excited  by  vague 
desires  that  grow.  Woe  to  you  if  you  win  any- 
thing— a  double,  a  small  chance!  It  is  all  up  with 
you,  for  your  chance  of  winning  seems  certain. 
Do  you  see?  You  feel  certain  of  winning  a  large 
sum,  as  you  have  managed  to  get  a  small  amount, 
and  you  put  back  not  only  all  you  have  won,  but 
you  double,  treble  the  stake  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
low your  success.  It  is  the  Devil's  money  going 
back  to  hell.  What  a  passion  it  is,  Luisella!  It 
is  bad  for  one  to  win,  and  bad  not  to  win.  Then 
the  dream,  that  for  six  days  keeps  you  alive,  on  the 
seventh  day  gives  you  a  bitter  disappointment;  it 
ends  by  setting  your  blood  on  fire,  and  to  increase 
your  chances  of  winning  at  any  cost,  your  stakes 
increase  frightfully;  the  desire  of  winning  gets 
to  be  a  madness.  The  soul  gets  sick;  it  neither  sees 
nor  hears  anything.  No  family  ties,  position,  nor 
fortune,  can  stand  against  this  passion." 

"My  God  I"  she  said  softly,  just  as  if  she  were 
going  to  fall  into  a  faint. 

"You  are  right,  Luisella,  to  scold  me,  to  strike 
at  me  with  your  scorn ;  you  have  a  right  to  do  it. 
I  am  a  bad  husband,  a  worse  father;  I  have  beg- 
gared my  family.  You  are  quite  right,"  Cesare 
said  again  convulsively.  "I  was  a  cheerful,  indus- 
trious young  fellow;  all  wished  me  well;  my  busi- 
ness was  going  splendidly;  you  were  a  joy,  and 
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Agnesina  a  pleasure  to  me.  What  fascination  has 
overcome  me?  That  cursed  idea  I  had  of  winning 
seventy  thousand  lire  at  the  lottery  to  open  a  shop 
at  San  Ferdinando  with — a  cursed  idea  that  has 
put  the  fire  of  hell  into  my  blood.  I  wanted  to 
enrich  you  by  gambling,  whereas  grandfather  and 
father  taught  me  by  example  that  only  by  being 
content  with  a  little,  by  putting  soldo  upon  soldo, 
does  one  get  rich.  What  folly  was  it  seized  me? 
What  was  the  infection?  Where  did  I  catch  it? 
[What  a  horrible  passion  gambling  is!" 

The  poor  woman  listened  to  that  anguished 
confession,  pale,  her  lips  shaking  from  the  effort 
she  made  to  restrain  her  sobs,  leaning  against  the 
elbows  of  the  chair,  feeling  crushed  by  a  nameless 
agony. 

"How  much  have  I  staked?"  Cesare  went  on. 
He  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  himself  now,  without 
seeing  his  wife  or  hearing  his  sleeping  child's 
breathing.  "I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  remember 
now.  The  lottery  is  a  great  smelter  of  money;  it 
is  like  a  crucible  the  metal  runs  out  of.  At  first 
I  played  moderately;  I  tried  to  be  moderate  and 
wise  about  it,  as  if  the  lottery  was  not  the  most 
laughable  trick  that  fortune  plays  on  man.  At  that 
time  I  wrote  down  the  money  I  staked  in  a  pocket- 
book  where  I  note  my  ordinary  expenses;  but 
afterward  the  fever  seized  me,  and  has  grown  so, 
I  remember  no  more.  I  do  not  remember  how 
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many  thousands  I  threw  away  so  madly  in  an  ugly; 
dream,  a  delirium  that  came  back  again  every 
Friday.  Luisella,  you  do  not  know  it,  but  we  are 
ruined." 

"I  do  know  it,"  she  said  very  gently,  looking 
at  the  little  one's  pink  face  sleeping  in  childish 
serenity. 

"You  do  not  know,  you  can  not  know,  every- 
thing. I  have  given  bills  for  the  money  put  aside 
for  yearly  payments;  I  have  staked  the  thousand 
lire  we  put  in  the  savings  bank  for  Agnesina;  I 
have  robbed  her  of  the  money  I  gave  her — her  own 
money;  I  have  failed  to  carry  out  my  commercial 
obligations.  Our  correspondents  have  no  confi- 
dence in  my  soundness ;  they  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  me;  they  send  me  no  goods.  You  see  the 
shop  is  getting  empty;  I  have  no  ready  money  to 
fill  it  again.  I  have  not  even  paid  the  insurance 
money;  if  the  shop  were  burnt  down  to-morrow, 
I  should  not  get  a  soldo.  I  am  a  bad  payer.  You 
do  not  know — you  can't.  I  have  tried  for  money 
everywhere  in  desperation,  put  myself  in  the 
money-lender's  hands — chiefly  in  Don  Gennaro 
Parascandolo's — and  they  have  eaten  me  up  to  the 
bone." 

"Did  you  borrow  money  from  Agnesina's  god- 
father?" Luisella  exclaimed  sadly,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"In  money  matters  no  relationship  counts; 
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money  hardens  all  hearts.  These  debts  are  my 
shame  and  torment.  A  tradesman  who  takes 
money  at  eight  per  cent  a  month  is  thought  to 
be  ruined,  and  they  are  right.  Money-lending  is 
dishonest  both  in  the  borrower  and  lender.  What 
shall  I  do?  The  season  is  a  very  bad  one  for  poor 
and  rich;  but  even  if  it  was  a  splendid  one,  the 
gains  would  not  be  enough  even  to  pay  the  interest 
on  my  debts.  Just  think :  it  is  a  miracle  that  Cesare 
Fragala,  the  head  of  the  Fragala  house,  has  not  yet 
been  declared  bankrupt,  and  a  discreditable  bank- 
rupt; for  a  merchant  can  not  take  creditors'  money 
to  stake  in  the  lottery.  It  is  theft,  you  understand, 
theft,  and  thieves  go  to  the  gallows.  After  reduc- 
ing my  family  to  wretchedness,  I  shall  take  their 
honor  from  them  by  this  hellish  madness." 

Not  able  to  bear  his  unhappiness  any  longer,  he 
burst  into  sobs,  choking  and  crying  like  a  child. 
She,  shaking  with  emotion,  feeling  in  her  heart  a 
great  pity  for  her  husband  and  a  great  fear  for  the 
future,  raised  her  head  resolutely. 

"There  is  no  remedy,  then?"  she  said,  in  her 
firm  voice,  like  a  good,  loving  woman. 

"There  is  none,"  he  answered,  throwing  out  his 
arms  in  a  despairing  gesture. 

"We  are  on  a  precipice.  I  understand — I  see  it. 
But  there  must  be  some  way  of  mending  matters," 
she  reiterated  obstinately,  not  willing  to  give  in 
without  a  struggle. 
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"Pray  to  the  Virgin  for  help — pray!"  he  whis- 
pered, like  a  child — more  lost  than  a  child. 

"Let  us  try  and  find  some  curCj"  she  still  an- 
swered softly. 

"You  try;  I  can  do  no  more.  I  have  no  will  or 
strength  left.  You  must  search  for  it.  I  am  lost, 
and  nothing  will  save  me." 

The  despairing  words  seemed  to  echo  in  the 
gay,  white  shop,  shining  with  satin  and  porcelain. 
There  was  a  deep  silence  between  the  couple.  She, 
wrapped  in  thought,  with  the  firm,  introspective 
glance  of  a  strong  woman,  counted  over  the  extent 
of  her  misfortune.  She  did  not  feel  angry  now. 
All  rage  had  fallen  at  the  young  fellow's  agonized 
voice.  He  had  been  so  easy  and  merry,  and  now 
he  stammered  out  piteously  his  irreparable  mis- 
take. What  she  had  heard,  the  anguish  bursting 
forth  from  her  husband's  inward  heart,  what  she 
had  guessed  at,  and  that  grievous,  impressive  spec- 
tacle, had  done  a  work  of  cleansing.  All  personal 
resentment  had  gone  from  her  generous  mind. 
She  only  felt  a  strong  desire  for  self-sacrifice,  for 
saving  her  husband  and  his  home.  The  littleness 
that  sometimes  limited  her  womanly  mind  had 
gone.  Her  soul  rose  to  unselfish  heights  of  sac- 
rifice. He  kept  to  earth,  tied  down  by  his  engross- 
ing passion.  He  did  not  show  even  the  Marchese 
di  Formosa's  greatness  under  it.  His  grief,  his 
lamentation,  were  as  monotonous  and  rhythmical 
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as  a  child's.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  on  meeting 
misfortune  became  spiritualized,  and  let  the  noblest 
part  of  her  character  rule  her.  After  that  wild 
confession  she  felt  more  like  a  helpful  sister,  a 
compassionate  mother,  than  a  young  wife;  more 
like  a  high  magnanimous  protector.  She  forgot 
all  her  natural  pretenses  and  affectations  as  a 
woman  and  wife. 

He  was  weeping,  with  his  head  down  on  his  arm 
against  the  table,  like  a  wretched  creature,  whose 
unhappiness  is  really  infinite  and  not  to  be  cured, 
while  she,  deep  in  thought,  pondered  over  means 
of  setting  things  right.  But  all  at  once,  with  a 
hush,  she  told  him  to  say  no  more.  Agnesina  had 
wakened,  very  gently,  as  usual,  without  weeping 
or  crying.  Seated  on  her  tiny  chair,  she  was  look- 
ing at  her  mother  with  wide-open,  curious  eyes. 
Luisella  lifted  her  out  of  the  chair  she  was  fast- 
ened into  and  bent  over  to  kiss  her  little  one,  as  if 
she  got  strength  from  that  kiss  and  her  requited 
love. 

The  tiny  mite  looked  at  her  father  without  speak- 
ing, seeing  his  head  down  on  the  table;  then  she 
said,  "Is  father  asleep?" 

"No,  no,  he  is  not  sleeping,"  said  her  mother 
under  her  breath,  as  she  went  in  behind  the  shop  to 
take  her  mantle  and  hat.  "Go  and  give  him  a 
kiss.  Go  and  say  this  to  him,  TFather,  it  is  noth- 
ing— it  is  nothing.' ' 
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The  obedient  child  went  to  her  father,  leaned 
her  tiny  head  against  his  knee,  and,  in  her  pretty, 
singing  voice  said: 

"Father,  give  me  a  kiss;  it  is  nothing,  nothing." 

Then  the  poor  young  fellow's  swollen  heart 
burst.  Scalding  tears  rained  on  his  little  one's 
head. 

While  tying  her  bonnet-strings,  Luisella,  as  she 
heard  these  desperate  sobs,  shivered  to  keep  back 
her  tears.  But  she  did  not  interfere.  She  let  the 
desolate  heart  find  a  vent  and  take  comfort  in  kiss- 
ing the  little  one.  She,  full  of  wonder,  went  on 
saying  under  the  tears  and  kisses,  "Father,  father, 
never  mind." 

"Let  us  go  home,"  said  Luisella,  coming  into 
the  shop  again,  biting  her  lips,  trying  to  harden 
her  heart. 

Still  moved,  Cesare  Fragala  took  his  little  girl 
in  his  arms,  as  he  did  every  evening  when  she  went 
to  sleep  in  the  shop,  and  put  on  her  woolen  hood, 
tying  it  under  *he  chin.  Luisella  went  on  tidying 
up  the  shop  a  little,  taking  the  key  out  of  the  strong 
box,  feeling  if  all  the  drawers  of  the  counter  were 
properly  shut,  with  that  instinct  for  working  with 
their  hands  all  healthy,  good  young  women  have. 
They  put  out  the  gas,  and  Luisella  lit  a  taper. 
Then  they  went  away  through  the  back-shop  and 
the  small  door  that  led  into  Bianchi  Lane.  It  was 
still  raining.  The  warm  sirocco  wind  beat  the 
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tepid  summer  rain  in  their  faces;  but  they  were 
not  far  from  home.  Cesare  put  up  his  umbrella, 
his  wife  took  his  arm  to  shelter  from  the  rain,  the 
child  was  perched  on  his  other  arm  and  put  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  All  three  went  along, 
bowed  under  the  summer  storm,  not  speaking, 
clinging  one  to  the  other  as  if  only  love  could  save 
them  from  life's  tempest  that  threatened  to  over- 
whelm them.  At  night,  under  the  rage  of  heaven, 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  going  on  and  on  to  a  sor- 
rowful destiny.  But  the  two  innocent  ones  pressed 
close  to  the  unhappy,  guilty  man,  seeming  to  pray 
for  him.  They  would  bring  him  into  safety. 
They  said  nothing  till  they  got  home,  where  the 
servant  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  open  door. 
She  held  out  her  arms  to  take  Agnesina  and  carry 
her  to  her  room  to  undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed. 
But  the  little  one,  as  if  she  had  understood  the 
importance  of  the  time,  asked  her  father  and 
mother  to  kiss  her  again,  saying,  in  her  gentle, 
baby  tongue,  "Bless  me,  mother;  bless  me,  father." 
At  last  they  were  alone  again  in  their  bedroom, 
where  the  silver  lamp  burned  before  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  the  holy  grieving  Mother.  Cesare  was 
depressed.  But  Luisella  opened  the  glass  door 
of  the  wardrobe  at  once  where  she  kept  her  most 
valuable  things,  and  stood  for  a  little  while  search- 
ing in  that  half-light.  Then  she  pulled  two  or 
three  dark  leather  jewel-cases  out. 
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"Here  they  are,"  she  said,  offering  the  jewels  to 
her  husband. 

"Oh,  Luisella!  Luisella!"  he  cried  out,  ago- 
nized. 

"I  give  them  to  you  willingly,  for  the  sake  of 
your  honor.  I  would  not  dare  to  keep  these  jewels 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  failing  in  honesty.  Take 
them.  But  by  all  that  has  been  sweet  in  our  past, 
by  all  that  may  be  frightful  in  our  future,  by  the 
love  you  bore  me,  that  I  bear  you,  for  our  dear 
child's  sake,  whose  head  you  wept  over  this  even- 
ing, I  implore  you  with  my  whole  heart,  as  one 
prays  to  Christ  at  the  altar,  give  me  a  promise." 

"Luisella,  you  want  to  kill  me!"  he  cried  out, 
putting  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

"Do  you  promise  to  leave  all  your  business  af- 
fairs in  my  hands — debts  and  dues,  buying  and 
selling?" 

"I  do  promise." 

"Will  you  promise  to  give  me  all  the  money  you 
have  or  may  get,  and  not  try  to  get  money  without 
my  knowledge?" 

"I  will  give  it  to  you — all,  Luisella." 

"Promise  to  believe  me,  only  to  listen  to  my 
advice  and  what  I  say." 

"I  promise  that." 

"Promise  that  no  one  will  have  more  influence 
than  I;  promise  to  obey  me  as  you  did  your 
mother  when  you  were  a  child." 
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"I  will  obey  you  as  I  did  her." 

"Swear  to  all  that." 

"I  swear  it  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  is  listening 


to  us." 


"Let  us  pray  now." 

Both  piously  knelt  before  the  holy  images. 
They  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  whisper,  louder 
at  the  end.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  said,  "Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  and  he  rejoined,  very 
humbly  and  disconsolately,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation." 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  MEDIUM'S  IMPRISONMENT 

THE  summer  rain  beat  sadly  on  the  pavement; 
two  broad  yellow  gutters  went  down  the  sides  of 
Nardones  Road;  the  sickening  sulfurous  smell  of 
August  storms  was  in  the  air.  In  San  Ferdinando 
Square  the  cabs  had  their  hoods  up,  and  were  shiny 
all  over  with  rain,  dripping  on  all  sides.  The  long 
thin  horses  stood  with  their  heads  down,  drenched 
to  the  bones,  and  running  down  with  water.  The 
drivers  sat  huddled  up,  their  shapeless  hats  over 
their  eyes,  keeping  their  heads  down  and  hands 
spasmodically  fixed  in  the  pockets  of  their  torn 
capes,  as  they  patiently  bore  the  deluge  from  the 
sky.  All  around  was  dreary-looking — the  royal 
palace,  the  porch  of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo 
Church,  the  Prefecture,  barracks,  and  large  cof- 
fee-houses— all  were  dreary,  in  spite  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  buildings  and  the  number  of  lights 
behind  the  plate-glass  windows.  There  was  the 
majestic  edifice  of  San  Carlo  Theatre  also;  but 
the  whole  nocturnal  landscape  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  noisy  tempest  that  never  rested,  and  seemed 
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to  draw  new  force  from  its  weariness  to  beat  on 
houses,  streets,  and  men.  There  were  few  passers- 
by,  and  these  looked  like  forlorn  ghosts  walking 
under  dripping  umbrellas,  or,  having  no  um- 
brella, they  scraped  along  the  wall  with  coat-collar 
raised  and  soft  hat  soaked  with  rain.  Some  few 
wanderers  turned  the  corner  from  Toledo  Street 
into  Nardones  Road,  which  is  a  broad  enough 
street  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  town;  but  it  had 
an  equivocal  appearance,  all  the  same,  as  if  it 
was  uninhabited  and  unsafe.  It  had  no  shady  cor- 
ners, but  shutter-closed  windows,  ill-lit  balconies, 
and  half-open  doors,  where  the  gaze  was  checked 
by  a  dark  passage,  had  a  suspicious  appearance. 
Some  spacious  open  doorway  now  and  then  broke 
this  doubtful  impression,  from  the  brightness  of 
the  gas  and  size  of  the  courtyard,  but  a  shop  with 
windows  far  from  clean,  obscured  by  red  curtains 
carefully  drawn,  a  feeble  light  coming  through 
and  small  or  large  shadows  showing  behind,  gave 
a  new  feeling  of  suspicion  and  uneasiness  to  the 
minds  of  people  going  home  that  way  who  might 
be  bending  under  the  weight  of  cares  and  long 
fatigue. 

At  one  point  a  woman  with  a  black  shawl  barely 
covering  her  yellow  dress  and  white  bodice  turned 
the  corner  from  Toledo  Street  and  went  up  Nar- 
dones Road  slowly,  holding  the  corners  of  the 
handkerchief  on  her  head  tightly  between  her 
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teeth,  sheltered  from  the  rain  under  a  very  small 
umbrella.  She  went  along  very  cautiously,  lifting 
her  feet  so  as  to  wet  her  bright  leather  shoes  as 
little  as  possible,  lifting  her  skirt  and  showing  a 
pair  of  red  cotton  stockings.  As  she  passed  under 
a  lamppost  she  raised  her  head  and  showed  the 
face,  now  sad  and  tired,  for  all  its  commonplace 
beauty,  of  Filomena,  Annarella  and  Carmela's 
unfortunate  sister.  She  got  as  far  as  the  suspicious- 
looking  shop  with  the  red  curtains,  and  stopped 
before  the  plate-glass  door  as  if  she  was  trying  to 
see  some  one  or  find  out  what  was  going  on,  and 
did  not  dare  to  open  the  door.  She  could  make 
out  nothing  but  some  dark  shadows  with  hats  on 
moving  about.  After  hesitating  a  little,  she  de- 
cided to  put  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  a  small  win- 
dow and  open  it.  She  put  in  her  head  timidly,  and 
called: 

"Raffaele!   RafTaele!" 

"I  am  coming  immediately,"  the  young  Camor- 
rist's  voice  answered  from  inside  in  rather  an  im- 
patient tone. 

She  quickly  shut  the  window  again  and  set  her- 
self to  wait  in  the  rain.  A  man  passed,  and  cast  a 
queer  look  at  her,  his  curiosity  aroused  by  meet- 
ing any  one  in  that  strange  stormy  weather  at  so 
late  an  hour.  But  she  cast  down  her  eyes  as  if  she 
were  ashamed,  and  watched  the  end  of  Nardones 
Road  to  see  who  came  round  the  corner,  evidently 
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much  afraid  of  being  recognized.  Suddenly  she 
gave  a  start.  Two  working  men  were  coming  along, 
going  up  Nardones  Road,  not  speaking  to  each 
other,  the  rain  pouring  down  on  their  backs.  One 
of  the  men,  old  and  humpbacked,  dragging  his  leg, 
turned  out  to  be  Michele,  the  shoeblack,  not  carry- 
ing his  block  for  once;  the  other,  tall  and  thin, 
with  burning  eyes  in  hollow  sockets,  was  Gaetano, 
the  glover.  On  recognizing  Annarella's  husband, 
Filomena  gave  a  frightened  shiver  and  got  closer 
to  the  wall,  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  to  the  other 
side  of  it.  She  lowered  her  umbrella,  and  prayed 
silently,  with  lips  that  could  hardly  stammer  out 
the  words,  that  Gaetano  might  not  recognize  her. 
She  shivered  and  trembled,  fearing  the  shop  door 
would  open  and  that  Gaetano  would  see  the  man 
who  was  coming  out.  But  Gaetano,  as  he  was  get- 
ting the  full  force  of  the  rain  on  his  head,  took  no 
notice  of  the  people  on  the  road,  luckily  for  Filo- 
mena, nor  did  the  shop  door  open  as  he  passed. 
Instead  of  that,  the  working  men  disappeared,  one 
after  the  other,  into  a  gateway,  forty  yards  off, 
where  some  other  men  had  gone  in  before  them. 
But  Filomena  felt  her  cheeks  icy  under  the  rouge, 
from  the  fright  she  had  got,  and  she  opened  the 
door  again  to  beg  and  beseech  in  a  whisper: 

"Raffaele,  do  cornel" 

"I  am  coming — I  am  coming,"  the  young  fellow 
answered  in  a  bored  tone,  not  even  noticing  that 
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the  poor  woman  was  waiting  all  this  time  in  the 
rain,  at  night,  in  a  wind-swept  road. 

She  sighed  deeply.  Her  eyes  had  no  need  now 
of  penciling,  for  a  deep  line  of  fatigue  went  under 
them,  and  they  were  filled  with  tears.  The  rain 
now  had  soaked  through  her  green  cotton  umbrella 
and  come  down  on  her  head.  It  soaked  her  shiny 
black  hair  and  ran  down  her  face  and  neck,  a  warm 
water,  like  tears.  But  she  did  not  even  feel  the  rain 
trickling,  for  she  felt  nothing.  She  did  not  see 
three  or  four  other  men  come  out  of  Toledo  Street, 
go  on  to  the  top  of  Nardones  Road,  and  disappear 
into  the  gateway  where  Michele  and  Gaetano  had 
rushed  in. 

Inside  the  shop  the  shadows  moved  about,  and  a 
noise  of  voices  in  discussion  arose.  She  got  up 
closer  and  strained  her  ears  anxiously  as  she  heard 
Raffaele  cursing  and  threatening.  She  could  not 
stand  the  noise  of  angry  voices.  Again  she  opened 
the  door,  crying  out  beseechingly: 

"Raffaele,  Raffaele,  do  come!" 

Still  angrier  words  burst  out  on  all  sides  from 
those  drinking  and  gambling  in  that  wretched  cof- 
fee-house; then  Raffaele  came  out  of  the  shop, 
putting  on  his  hat  with  a  bang,  as  if  he  was  being 
pushed  from  inside.  On  finding  himself  con- 
fronted by  Filomena's  humble  figure,  soaking,  the 
rouge  running  down  her  cheeks,  her  face  distorted 
by  fear,  he  cursed  impiously,  and  gave  her  a  shove. 
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"Come  on  home — do  come!"  said  she,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  push  and  the  curses. 

The  Camorrist  furiously  told  her  to  go  and 
kill  herself.  But  it  was  raining,  and  he  had 
no  umbrella;  his  short  jacket  did  not  shelter 
him  well,  so  he  got  under  her  umbrella,  still 
cursing. 

"Be  patient  with  me,  be  kind,"  she  said,  length- 
ening her  steps  on  the  pavement  to  keep  alongside 
of  him,  and  lowering  the  umbrella  in  front  of  him, 
so  that  he  should  not  get  soaked. 

"But  you  know  you  should  not  come  to  the 
billiard  saloon,"  said  the  young  fellow,  with  sup- 
pressed rage.  "It  bores  me  to  look  like  a  school- 
boy being  fetched  home — it  bores  me." 

"Be  patient  with  me.  I  could  not  help  it,"  she 
whispered,  drinking  in  the  tears  that  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  not  being  able  to  wipe  them. 

"I  will  leave  you — as  true  as  death,  I'll  leave 
you!  You  have  your  sister's  fault.  She  was  so 
ragged  she  disgusted  me.  She  came  everywhere 
to  look  for  me,  and  made  my  friends  laugh  at  me. 
I  left  her  for  that.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Poor  sister!"  she  moaned  out. 

"You  are  not  ragged,  but  you  get  me  laughed 
at  just  the  same.  Do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"If  you  don't  give  over,  I  will  leave  you,  as  I 
did  Carmela.  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  you  know." 
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"Yes,  I  know  that." 

"Don't  come  here  again." 

"Very  well,  I  never  will." 

They  still  went  on  with  this  talk,  for  he  felt 
enraged  at  losing  his  game  and  at  being  laughed 
at  by  his  friends,  also  at  not  having  any  money. 
She  was  penitent,  feeling  that  ill-treatment  was 
her  just  punishment  for  playing  her  sister  false; 
so,  while  he  bit  at  his  spent  cigar  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  went  on  abusing  her,  taunting  her 
with  her  unhappy  life,  calling  her  every  bad  name, 
she  kept  alongside,  silent  and  pale,  for  all  the  rouge 
had  run  down  with  the  rain.  Her  wet  chemise 
stuck  to  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair  was  glued  to 
her  forehead  with  dampness.  She  went  on,  holding 
the  umbrella  down  before  him,  bearing  his  in- 
sults ;  for  she  was  carried  away  by  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance, and  said  mechanically  over  and  over 
again: 

"It  is  little  to  what  I  deserve." 

Up  above,  all  who  went  in  at  the  gateway  on  the 
right  side  of  Nardones  Road  had  gone  up  a  stair 
of  one  flight,  opposite  the  chief  staircase,  which 
was  a  little  broader.  They  went  into  an  apart- 
ment of  two  rooms  that  was  let  for  an  office — so 
called,  by  the  owner  because  it  had  no  kitchen. 
But  the  two  rooms  were  so  low  in  the  ceiling,  so 
badly  lighted  by  two  small  windows,  the  red  brick 
floors  were  so  cold,  the  wallpaper  so  dirty,  and  the 
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paint  of  the  doors  and  windows  so  greasy,  that  not 
even  any  small  notary,  poor  advocate,  doctor  with- 
out practise,  or  dealer  in  doubtful  business,  stayed 
there  more  than  a  month.  The  cobbler  who 
served  as  a  porter  and  the  inmates  who  went  down 
the  big  stair  were  accustomed,  therefore,  to  see 
new  faces  forever  going  up  and  down  the  small 
stairs — young  and  old  men,  ushers  and  commission 
agents,  a  string  of  white-faced  people,  often  very 
queer-looking.  Who  troubled  themselves  about 
the  people  living  there?  No  one — not  even  the 
porter.  He  got  no  pay  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
flat,  and  did  not  care  therefore  if  the  tenants  were 
changed.  On  the  big  stairs  busy  people  lived: 
house-agents,  writing-masters,  a  third-rate  dentist, 
a  midwife,  and  others  with  queer  professions. 

They  went  up  and  down,  absorbed  in  their 
own  interests  and  business,  their  decent  poverty  or 
unsuccessful  ill-doing.  They  were  people  who 
took  little  notice  of  their  neighbors,  so  that  one 
might  call  the  office,  that  always  was  having  new 
tenants  or  being  left  vacant,  rather  isolated.  The 
placard  "To  Let"  was  there  on  the  door  the  whole 
year  round;  every  month  it  was  the  same.  When 
the  apartment  was  let,  then  the  tenant  carried  off 
the  key  at  dusk;  when  it  was  vacant,  the  cobbler 
kept  it  on  his  counter,  or,  if  he  was  away,  he  handed 
it  over  to  the  charcoal-dealer  opposite.  The  stairs 
of  the  apartment  were  broken  in  places,  slippery 
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and  dangerous  for  those  who  had  not  good  legs 
and  sharp  eyes. 

Now,  that  August  the  little  place  had  been  occu- 
pied for  a  couple  of  months  by  a  neatly  dressed 
young  gentleman,  affecting  the  style  of  a  provin- 
cial attempt  at  being  fashionable.  He  was  fat  and 
thick,  with  a  bull-like  neck,  and  his  red  hair,  joined 
to  a  florid  complexion,  gave  him  an  apoplectic 
look.  So  the  office  was  opened  several  times  a 
week  for  a  few  hours,  and  two  or  three  men,  or 
sometimes  more,  came  in.  They  disappeared  up 
the  staircase,  and  nothing  more  was  heard,  nothing 
showed  behind  the  dirty  window-panes;  only  after 
an  hour  or  so  these  men  appeared  again,  one  by 
one,  some  red  in  the  face,  as  if  they  had  shouted 
for  a  long  time,  others  pallid,  as  if  gulping  down 
repressed  rage.  They  vanished  each  one  by  his 
own  road,  sometimes  without  even  the  porter  see- 
ing them. 

But  one  evening  of  the  week,  always  the  same 
one,  seven  or  eight  men  met  in  the  office,  and  then 
a  dirty  petroleum  lamp,  covered  by  a  shade  that 
might  have  cost  three  soldi,  lighted  up  the  dirty 
room.  Its  only  furniture  was  a  rough  table  and 
eight  or  ten  chairs,  of  odd  patterns.  That  evening 
the  talk  lasted  till  past  midnight;  often  some  ges- 
ticulating shadow  showed  queerly  against  the 
panes;  sometimes  the  men  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  stolidly  into  the  dull  black  court, 
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as  if  they  saw  the  ghosts  of  their  own  excited  minds. 
The  cobbler,  tired  with  his  hard  day's  work,  cast- 
ing an  indifferent  glance  at  the  windows  of  the 
office;  saw  it  was  still  lighted  up,  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  went  off  to  sleep  in  his  den,  a  hole 
under  the  staircase.  The  courtyard  was  not  lighted 
up ;  the  street  door  was  left  half  open ;  some  people 
still  went  out  and  came  in  cautiously  from  the 
so-called  great  staircase — some  mysterious  night- 
patient  of  the  dentist,  some  hurried  client  to  call 
the  midwife,  who  opened  the  door  mysteriously 
to  go  out. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Dr.  Trifari's  guests 
went  away  from  the  meeting,  all  together,  silently, 
hurrying  down  one  after  the  other  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  last  one  pulled  the  office 
door  behind  him,  and  it  gave  the  creaking  noise 
of  old  rotten  wood.  The  two  small  rooms  that 
formed  the  office  became  empty  once  more,  and, 
with  hearts  beating  high  in  the  excitement  of  their 
dream,  the  party  melted  away  through  the  town. 
But  this  dreary  evening  the  poor  cobbler  had  gone 
to  bed  at  dusk,  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  ragged 
bed-covering  and  torn  cape  he  had  worn  all  day, 
feeling  the  chill  of  the  tertian  fever  and  the  damp- 
ness of  the  stormy  weather  in  his  bones.  So,  in  his 
fever,  that  had  come  on  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace, 
he  heard  the  clatter  of  those  going  up  and  down 
the  big  stair.  Two  or  three  times  he  seemed  to  hear 
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voices  raised  in  the  office,  where  there  was  a  win- 
dow open,  and  the  sirocco  carried  the  rain  in,  and 
made  the  oil-lamp  flicker.  The  rain  went  on  fall- 
ing in  the  badly  paved  court,  deadening  all  other 
noises;  then  the  window  was  shut,  and  no  more 
could  be  heard.  Later  on  the  shutters  were  fast- 
ened too,  and  everything  sank  again  into  deep 
shadow. 

Yet  there  was  a  meeting  going  on  there.  Tri- 
fari,  the  master  of  the  house,  had  been  the  first 
to  arrive;  he  lighted  the  lamp,  and  went  through 
to  the  second  room  to  arrange  some  things,  going 
and  coming  from  it,  with  his  hat  a  little  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  In  spite  of  the  wind,  it  was  the 
first  time  the  color  had  gone  out  of  his  red  face, 
and  some  drops  of  sweat  came  out  on  his  forehead. 
Sometimes  he  stood  still,  as  if  he  repented  of  what 
he  was  going  to  do  or  thought  of  doing;  but  he 
quickly  recovered  from  that  momentary  depres- 
sion. When  the  shrill  bell  rang  the  first  time,  Dr. 
Trifari  gave  a  start  and  stood  still  uncertain,  as 
if  he  dared  not  open  it.  Still,  he  went,  but  he  only 
half  opened  the  folding-door,  with  great  caution, 
to  let  Colaneri  pass  through.  The  ex-priest's  face 
was  rather  gloomy,  and  his  shoulders  were  drip- 
ping wet;  for  his  small  umbrella,  a  very  shabby 
one,  only  protected  his  head.  They  said  good- 
evening  to  each  other  in  a  whisper;  Colaneri,  with 
cautious  glances  from  behind  his  spectacles,  dried 
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his  wet  hands  with  a  doubtfully  white  handker- 
chief— the  fat,  flabby,  whitish  hands  that  are  pecul- 
iar to  priests.  They  said  nothing  to  each  other. 
The  same  complicated  anguish  bore  down  on  them, 
so  that  their  Southerners'  loquacity  was  subdued; 
all  the  past  excitement,  beaten  down  by  successive 
disappointments,  had  ended  by  sapping  their 
strength. 

Suddenly,  raising  his  head,  Colaneri  asked:  "Is 
he  to  come?" 

"Yes,  he  is  coming,"  Trifari  breathed  between 
his  lips. 

"Has  he  no  suspicion  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do?" 

"None  at  all." 

A  gust  of  wind  came  into  the  room  and  nearly 
put  out  the  light.  It  was  then  Trifari  went  to  shut 
the  window. 

"We  are  only  doing  what  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity," Professor  Colaneri  replied,  repeating  aloud 
the  excuse  with  which  he  had  been  soothing  his 
conscience  for  some  days. 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  on  any  longer  like  this," 
the  doctor  remarked  in  a  dull  voice ;  then  he  lighted 
a  cigar  to  try  and  look  at  his  ease,  but  he  did  not 
manage  it:  he  let  the  match  go  out. 

"The  report  made  against  me  to  the  governors 
is  frightful,"  said  Colaneri  in  a  whisper,  with 
his  eyes  down.  "I  have  a  lot  of  enemies — lads  I 
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rejected  in  the  examinations,  you  know.  They 
reported  me  to  the  President  of  the  University  as 
having  sold  the  exercises  to  some  students.  They 
put  down  the  names,  too — " 

"How  could  they  know  all  that?"  the  doctor 
asked  slowly. 

"Who  can  tell?  I  have  so  many  enemies.  The 
President  made  a  dreadful  report;  I  am  threat- 
ened—" 

"With  being  turned  out?" 

"Not  only  that;  there  is  to  be  a  lawsuit — " 

"You  don't  say  so?" 

"I  have  so  many  enemies,  Trifari.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous threat.  How  shall  I  be  able  to  prove  my 
innocence?" 

"You  sold  the  answers,  then?"  the  doctor  mut- 
tered cynically,  throwing  away  his  cigar. 

"The  pay  is  so  wretched,  Trifari,  and  the  exami- 
nations are  all  a  fraud,  too." 

"If  they  take  you  to  law  it  will  be  bad  for  you." 

"I  am  ruined  if  they  do.  I  must  have  money  in 
hand  at  any  cost  this  time,  do  you  understand;  if 
not,  I  am  ruined.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  shoot 
myself,  if  they  take  me  to  law.  We  must  win, 
Trifari." 

"We  will  win,"  the  other  affirmed  sternly.  "I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble,  here  and  at  home.  My 
father  has  sold  everything;  my  brother,  instead 
of  coming  home  after  his  service  as  a  soldier,  has 
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enlisted  in  the  military  police  from  sheer  poverty; 
my  sister  is  not  to  be  married,  she  has  not  a  lira's 
dowry  now;  she  is  reduced  to  making  dresses  for 
rich  peasants.  We  had  very  little,  and  I  have 
spent  all  there  was,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
debts,  of  demands —  The  father  of  the  student 
whom  we  forced  to  sign  a  promissory  note  at  Don 
Gennaro  Parascandolo's  wants  to  denounce  me  as 
a  cheat —  We  must  win,  Colaneri ;  we  can  not  live 
another  week  without  winning —  I  am  ruined 
worse  than  you  are." 

Here  the  bell  rang  very  gently. 

"Perhaps  it  is  he,  do  you  think?"  Colaneri  asked 
with  a  little  shake  in  his  voice. 

"No,  no,"  Trifari  answered ;  "he  is  to  come  later, 
when  we  are  all  here — " 

"Who  took  the  message  to  him?' 

"Formosa  took  it." 

"He  has  no  suspicion,  then?" 

"No,  none." 

"Then  the  spirit  has  not  told  him  anything?" 

"It  looks  as  if  the  spirit  could  not  go  against 
Fate,  for  it  tells  him  nothing  about  this." 

"It  is  Fate,  I  suppose?" 

Another  ring  came.  Trifari  went  to  open  the 
door.  It  was  Marzano,  the  lawyer,  the  sprightly, 
good-natured,  smiling  old  man.  But  sudden  de- 
crepitude seemed  to  have  come  over  him;  his  pal- 
lor had  got  yellowish,  his  pepper-and-salt  mus- 
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tache  was  quite  white,  and  had  got  thin  over  his 
mouth.  His  smile  had  gone  forever;  evidently,  as 
death  drew  near,  his  good  opinion  of  life  had  gone. 
He  came  in  sighing.  He  was  soaking,  his  over- 
coat shone  with  drops  of  water  all  over,  and  his 
lean  hands  trembled.  He  sat  down  saying  noth- 
ing, and  kept  his  hat  well  down  over  his  ears,  only 
his  mouth  kept  up  the  old  habit  of  moving,  always 
chewing  ciphers.  Now  he  leaned  his  pointed  chin, 
where  a  neglected  beard  was  growing,  on  his  stick, 
being  so  wrapped  in  thought  he  did  not  even  hear 
what  Trifari  and  Colaneri  were  saying  to  each 
other.  Suddenly  he,  too,  having  the  same  engross- 
ing thought,  asked:  "Will  he  come,  do  you  think?" 

"Of  course  he  will,"  the  other  two  answered 
together. 

"Has  he  not  guessed?" 

"He  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"These  mediums  either  see  a  lot  or  they  see 
nothing." 

"Better  so,"  the  other  two  muttered. 

Dr.Trifari, on  hearing  knocking  at  the  door,  went 
first  into  the  second  room  to  fetch  three  or  four 
other  chairs,  and  arranged  them  round  the  shabby 
table.  Ninetto  Costa  and  Don  Crescenzio,  the  lot- 
tery banker  at  Nunzio  Lane,  came  in.  The  stock- 
broker had  lost  all  his  smartness.  He  was  dressed 
anyhow — in  a  morning  coat;  his  too  light  overcoat 
had  big  splashes  of  wet  on  it;  not  even  a  pebble 
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breast-pin  shone  on  his  black  silk  necktie.  His 
fine,  bright  smile  that  showed  his  teeth  had  gone 
too  with  the  smartness.  The  stockbroker  was 
going  on  with  difficulty  from  one  settling  day  to 
another,  taking  no  more  risks,  not  daring  to  gam- 
ble; he  had  lost  all  his  audacity;  he  only  managed 
to  keep  his  creditors  at  bay:  they  still  had  faith  in 
him;  because  his  name  was  known  on  the  Ex- 
change, because  his  father  had  been  a  model  of 
honesty  and  he  himself  had  been  so  lucky,  all  still 
believed  in  his  fortune.  But  the  unhappy  man 
knew  that  the  hour  of  the  crisis  had  come,  that  he 
would  not  even  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  his 
debts  soon,  that  Ninetto  Costa's  name  would  be  on 
the  bankrupt  list.  He  had  given  up  everything— 
his  handsome  house,  carriages,  luxurious  furni- 
ture, journeys,  dinners,  and  English  clothes  from 
Poole.  But  this  sacrifice  was  not  enough,  for  the 
cancer  that  gnawed  his  breast,  that  ate  into  every- 
thing, was  not  rooted  out.  He  still  desperately 
played  at  the  lottery,  being  taken  by  it  now  soul 
and  body,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  storm  so  as  not 
to  see  the  waves  coming  that  would  drown  him. 

Alongside  of  him  Don  Crescenzio,  with  his 
handsome,  serene  face  and  well-combed  chestnut 
beard,  showed  traces  also  of  beginning  to  fall  off 
in  prosperity.  By  dint  of  being  in  contact  with 
feverish  people,  just  as  if  he  had  been  touching 
too  hot  hands,  something  of  the  gambling  fever 
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had  been  affecting  him,  and  through  the  desperate 
insistence  of  the  gamblers  he  had  got  to  giving 
them  credit.  How  could  he  resist  the  imploring 
demands  of  Ninetto  Costa,  Trifari,  and  Colaneri's 
pretexts — that  had  a  vague  threat  under  them — 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa's  grand  promises? 

All  used  different  forms  of  supplications.  To 
begin  with,  he  let  them  have  credit  from  Friday 
till  Tuesday,  the  day  he  got  ready  the  State  profits; 
they,  doing  a  fresh  miracle  every  week,  managed 
to  give  him  what  they  owed,  so  that  he  might  be 
ready  on  Wednesday;  but  at  last,  their  resources 
being  exhausted,  some  of  them  began  to  pay  a  part 
only,  or  not  to  pay  anything,  and  he  began  to  put  his 
own  money  into  it,  so  that  his  guarantee  money 
should  not  be  seized  by  the  State.  The  gamblers 
dared  not  show  again  till  they  had  money;  then 
they  paid  off  part  of  the  debt  and  staked  what  they 
had  over. 

One  client  had  disappeared  altogether — Baron 
Lamarra,  son  of  the  mason  who  had  got  to  be  a 
contractor  and  a  rich  man.  He  owed  Don  Cres- 
cenzio  more  than  two  thousand  lire,  and  when 
Don  Crescenzio  had  waited  for  him  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  went  to  look  for  him  at  his  house.  He 
found  the  wife  in  a  furious  state.  Baron  Lamarra 
had  forged  her  signature  on  a  number  of  bills,  and 
she  had  to  pay  unless  she  wanted  to  be  a  forger's 
wife;  but  she  was  already  trying  for  a  separation. 
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Baron  Lamarra  had  fled  to  Isernia,  and  from  there 
gave  not  a  sign  of  life.  Don  Crescenzio  was 
rudely  turned  away  from  the  door — that  was  two 
thousand  lire  and  more  lost!  He  swore  not  to  give 
more  credit  to  any  one ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  debtors 
paying  him  a  little  now  and  then,  seven  or  eight 
thousand  lire  were  still  risked,  with  little  hope  of 
getting  them  back.  Eight  thousand  lire  was  the 
exact  sum  of  his  savings  for  several  years.  Be- 
sides, he  could  not  press  his  debtors  much — they 
had  nothing  now  but  a  few  doubtful  resources,  left 
from  a  wicked,  burning  love  of  gambling.  He 
now  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  vice,  and  was 
anxious  for  them  to  win,  so  as  to  get  his  savings 
back,  to  recover  the  money  left  so  imprudently  in 
the  hands  of  these  vicious  fellows.  He  watched 
the  gamblers  so  that  they  should  not  go  to  play 
elsewhere,  now  uneasy  and  sick  himself  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  so  many  infected  people.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  evening's  mysterious 
design  was  made  known  to  him;  they  all  owed 
him  money,  and  could  hide  nothing  from  him. 
And  in  spite  of  a  secret  friendship,  we  might  al- 
most say  complicity,  between  Don  Pasqualino,  the 
medium,  and  himself,  he  told  him  nothing  about 
the  mysterious  plan;  by  his  silence  he  seemed  to 
approve  of  it. 

There  were  five  of  them  already  in  the  small 
room,  seated  round  the  table  in  different  thought- 
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ful  or  rather  absent-minded  attitudes.  They  were 
not  speaking:  some  held  their  heads  down,  and 
scribbled  with  their  nails  on  the  dusty  table;  others 
looked  at  the  smoky  ceiling,  where  the  petroleum 
lamp  threw  a  small  ring  of  light. 

"Seven  hundred  thousand  lire  have  been  paid 
out  in  Rome,"  said  Don  Crescenzio  to  break  that 
weighty  silence. 

"Lucky  they!  Lucky  they!"  two  or  three  cried 
out,  with  a  stirring  of  envy  against  the  lucky 
Roman  winners. 

"If  what  we  are  doing  is  successful,"  Colaneri 
muttered  darkly,  and  his  spectacles  gave  a  sad 
twinkle,  "the  Government  will  pay  Naples  three 
or  four  millions  of  lire." 

"We  must  succeed,"  Ninetto  Costa  retorted. 

"The  urn  will  be  under  command  this  time," 
said  Marzano  mysteriously. 

Now  came  renewed  knocking,  very  gently,  as  if 
timidity  had  enfeebled  the  hand  at  the  door.  Tri- 
fari  disappeared  to  open  it,  after  asking  through 
the  door  who  it  was;  he  had  suddenly  grown  sus- 
picious. The  answer  was  "Friends!"  and  he  rec- 
ognized the  voice.  The  two  common  folk,  Gae- 
tano,  the  glover,  and  Michele,  the  shoeblack,  came 
in;  they  took  off  their  caps,  saying  "Good-even- 
ing!" and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  not 
daring  to  sit  down  in  such  good  company. 

Outside  the  wind  and  rain  grew  furious,  a  gutter 
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full  of  water  emptied  into  the  court  with  a  loud 
swish.  Now,  under  the  window-frames,  a  stream 
of  water  came  in  at  the  cracks,  wetting  the  win- 
dow-sills and  trickling  to  the  ground,  the  closed 
but  broken-ribbed  umbrellas  leaning  against  the 
walls  in  the  corners  of  the  room  dripped  moisture 
on  the  dusty  floor,  and  the  wet  shoes  made  mud- 
pies.  The  men  sitting  down  never  moved:  they 
kept  up  a  solemn  stiffness  and  lugubrious  silence, 
as  if  they  were  watching  a  dead  person  and  were 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  the  oppression  of 
their  funeral  thoughts.  The  two  working  men 
standing,  one  lean,  colorless,  with  a  cutter-out's 
round  shoulders,  the  hair  thinned  already  on  the 
forehead  and  temples,  the  other  man  crooked  and 
hunchbacked,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  and  old, 
though  his  rugged,  sharp  face  was  lively  still,  kept 
silence  too,  waiting.  Only  Ninetto  Costa,  to  give 
himself  a  careless  look,  had  taken  out  an  old 
pocket-book,  the  remnant  of  his  old  smartness,  and 
was  writing  ciphers  in  it  with  a  small  pencil,  wet- 
ting the  point  in  his  mouth.  But  they  were  fancy 
figures,  and  his  hand  trembled  a  little.  His  friend* 
said  it  was  from  his  fast  life  that  it  shook.  Thus 
they  spent  about  fifteen  long  slow  minutes  that 
lay  heavily  on  the  souls  of  all  those  waiting  there 
to  carry  out  their  mysterious  plan. 

"What  bad  weather  we  are  having,"  said  Ni- 
netto Costa,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
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"The  sky  has  opened,"  Don  Crescenzio  re- 
marked, yawning  nervously. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  doctor?"  asked  old  Marzano 
in  a  trembling,  decrepit  little  voice. 

"It  is  five  minutes  to  ten,"  said  the  doctor,  tak- 
ing out  an  ugly  nickel  watch,  the  sort  that  can  not 
be  pawned,  attached  to  a  sordid  black  cord. 

"What  hour  is  the  appointment  for?"  asked 
Colaneri,  vainly  trying  to  look  as  if  he  were 
indifferent. 

"It  was  to  have  been  ten  o'clock,  but  who  knows 
whether  he  will  come?"  the  doctor  replied,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  putting  all  his  uncertainty  and 
doubt  into  what  he  said. 

"Who  can  tell?"  said  Ninetto  Costa  profoundly. 
A  long  sigh  relieved  his  breast,  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  the  weight  that  bore  him  down. 

"Are  you  feeling  ill?"  Colaneri  asked  him. 

"I  wish  I  was  dead,"  muttered  the  stockbroker 
desolately.  Some  one  shook  his  head,  sighing; 
another  one  had  the  same  feeling,  evidently,  from 
the  expression  of  his  face,  and  the  sad  words 
spread  through  the  damp  dirty  room  under  the 
smoky  lamp.  Then  for  a  little  the  summer  storm 
calmed  down,  fewer  drops  rattled  on  the  window, 
and  again  there  came  a  great  silence.  Through 
the  wall,  no  one  knew  from  where,  like  a  slow 
warning  voice,  a  solemn  clock  gave  ten  melancholy 
strokes.  There  was  a  pause  after  each  stroke, 
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and  it  cast  a  breath  of  fear  among  the  men  gathered 
there  to  plot  some  cruel  device  or  other. 

"That  will  be  the  Spirit,"  said  Don  Crescenzio, 
trying  to  joke. 

"Don't  let  us  jest,"  Trifari  said,  in  a  severely  re- 
proving tone;  "we  are  occupied  about  serious  mat- 
ters here." 

"No  one  wants  to  make  jokes!"  Ninetto  Costa 
said  chidingly.  <rWe  all  know  what  we  are  doing." 

"There  is  no  Judas  here,  is  there?"  said  the  doc- 
tor, looking  around  at  every  one. 

There  was  a  protesting  murmur,  but  it  was 
feeble.  No,  none  of  them  was  Judas,  nor  was  there 
a  Christ  among  them;  but  all  felt  vaguely  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  that  they  were  going  to 
carry  out  a  betrayal. 

"No  one  is  Judas  here — no  one,"  cried  out  the 
doctor  impetuously.  "Swear  before  God  that  if 
there  is  he  will  come  to  a  bad  end." 

"Don't  swear,  don't  swear,"  said  old  Marzano, 
quite  frightened. 

Again  the  bell  rang;  they  all  caught  each  other's 
eye  suddenly,  pale  and  shivering;  their  guilt  rose 
before  them.  No  one  moved  to  open  the  door,  just 
as  if  there  was  a  serious  peril  behind  it. 

"It  will  be  he,"  Colaneri  dared  to  say,  not 
raising  his  eyes. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  Costa  muttered,  twisting  his 
pocket-book  absently  in  his  hand. 
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At  once  all  of  them  regretted  that  the  medium 
was  outside  the  door.  The  same  shadow  of  furi- 
ous disappointment  disfigured  their  faces,  harden- 
ing them,  from  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  who  sees  his 
prey  escaping.  The  furious  instinct  that  sleeps  at 
the  bottom  of  all  human  hearts,  urged  by  long  un- 
satisfied passion,  burst  forth  in  that  delirious  form 
that  vice  produces  in  young  and  old,  gentleman 
and  working  man.  The  faces  were  reserved  and 
hard,  strong  in  their  ferocity.  Dr.  Trifari  went 
forward  in  an  energetic  way  to  open  the  door.  To 
let  the  company  know  for  certain  that  the  medium 
was  there,  he  greeted  him  and  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa  at  once,  aloud. 

"Good-evening,  good-evening,  Don  Pasqualino; 
we  are  all  expecting  you." 

He  stood  aside  to  let  them  go  in ;  the  men  in  the 
room  took  a  long  breath  with  fierce  joy;  there  was 
no  danger  now  that  the  medium  would  escape 
them.  And  he  that  spoke  every  night  with  spirits, 
who  had  especial  communication  by  favor  with 
wandering  souls,  he  that  ought  to  have  known  all 
the  truth,  went  quietly  into  the  little  room  where 
the  meeting  was,  without  suspecting  anything.  He 
cast,  as  usual,  an  oblique  glance  all  round,  but  the 
Cabalist's  faces  said  nothing  new  to  him.  They 
had  the  pallor,  contortions,  and  feverish  excite- 
ment usual  on  Friday  evening,  but  he  saw  noth- 
ing else.  Only  the  Marchese  di  Formosa,  who 
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was  coming  in  with  him,  shivered  two  or  three 
times;  it  almost  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  turn 
back.  But  the  Marchese  had  been  very  excitable 
for  some  time  past.  He  stammered  in  speaking, 
his  noble  countenance  was  now  degraded  by  traces 
of  his  ignoble  passion,  he  was  badly  dressed  and 
untidy,  had  dirty  shoes  and  a  frayed  collar,  and 
his  ill-shaved  beard  was  disgusting  and  pitiable. 
He  was  so  excitable  now.  He  no  longer  had  any 
money — not  since  his  daughter's  engagement  to 
Dr.  Amati.  The  medium  could  get  no  more  money 
out  of  him,  so  avoided  him,  and  only  saw  him  at 
the  Friday  evening  meetings  in  Nardones  Road. 
But  that  evening  the  intimacy  had  begun  again, 
the  Marchese  had  looked  everywhere  for  the  me- 
dium, and  during  the  day  had  given  him  fifty  lire, 
making  an  appointment  for  the  evening  at  ten 
o'clock;  indeed,  he  had  anxiously  insisted  on  this 
appointment,  and  the  medium  had  put  it  down  to 
a  disappointed  gambler's  eagerness  to  get  lottery 
numbers. 

The  Marchese's  manner  on  the  way  to  the  office 
had  been  peculiar,  still,  Don  Pasqualino  was  ac- 
customed to  gamblers'  eccentricities,  and  took  no 
notice  of  it.  He  went  to  sit  at  his  usual  place 
every  week  near  the  table,  putting  one  hand  over 
his  eyes  to  shelter  them  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp. 
Around  the  deep  silence  still  held,  broken  by  a  sigh 
now  and  then,  and  on  looking  at  all  their  pallid, 
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dumb,  excited  faces  the  medium  felt  his  first 
suspicion.  He  tried  to  do  his  usual  fantastic 
humbugging  work. 

"It  rains,  but  the  sun  will  come  out  at  mid- 
night." 

"That  is  idle  chatter,"  shouted  Trifari,  burst- 
ing into  an  ironical  laugh. 

The  others  around  muttered  sneeringly.  Now 
there  was  no  longer  any  belief  in  Don  Pasqualino's 
mysterious  words.  This  want  of  faith  stood  out 
so  plainly  that  the  medium  drew  back  as  if  he 
wanted  to  parry  an  attack.  But  he  tried  again, 
thinking  he  could  profit  as  usual  from  the  feverish 
imaginations  of  the  Cabalists  by  striking  a  sym- 
pathetic chord. 

"It  rains,  the  sun  will  come  out  at  midnight,  but 
he  who  wears  the  Virgin's  scapulary  does  not  get 
wet." 

"Don  Pasqualino,  you  are  joking,"  the  glove- 
cutter  said  ironically.  The  medium  darted  a  look 
of  rage  at  him.  "You  need  not  look  at  me  as  if 
you  wanted  to  eat  me,  Don  Pasqualino.  Asking 
the  gentlemen's  pardon,  you  are  trying  to  make 
fools  of  us,  and  we  are  not  the  people  to  allow  it." 

"My  lord,  make  that  ass  hold  his  tongue,"  mut- 
tered the  medium,  making  a  scornful  gesture. 

"He  is  not  such  an  ass  after  all,  Don  Pasqua- 
lino," said  Formosa,  keeping  down  his  excitement 
with  difficulty. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  Excellency?"  asked  Don 
Pasqualino  sharply,  getting  up  to  go  away;  but 
Trifari,  who  had  never  left  the  medium's  neigh- 
borhood, put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  without  speak- 
ing, and  obliged  him  to  sit  down  again.  The  me- 
dium sunk  his  head  on  his  breast  a  minute  to  think 
it  over,  and  gazed  sidewise  at  the  door. 

"Sit  still,  Don  Pasqualino,"  said  Formosa  slowly, 
"we  have  a  lot  to  talk  about  here." 

A  slightly  agonized  expression  went  over  the 
face  of  the  caller-up  of  spirits.  Once  more  looking 
round  the  company,  he  saw  only  hard,  anxious 
faces,  determined  on  success.  He  understood  now 
confusedly. 

"Gaetano  the  glover  is  not  an  ass  for  saying  you 
are  making  fools  of  us.  What  you  have  been  doing 
for  three  years  past  looks  like  a  trick.  For  three 
years,  you  see,  you  have  gone  on  saying  the  most 
disjointed  things  with  the  excuse  that  the  spirits 
said  these  things  to  you.  For  three  years  you  have 
made  us  stake  the  very  bones  of  our  necks  upon 
this  nonsense  of  yours;  every  one  of  us  has  not 
only  gained  nothing,  but  thrown  his  whole  means 
away,  from  following  your  rubbish,  and  we  are 
full  of  woes,  some  of  them  incurable.  What  sort 
of  a  conscience  have  you?  We  are  ruined!" 

"Yes,  we  are  ruined — ruined!"  shouted  a  chorus 
of  agonized  voices. 

The  confidant  of  spirits  had  often  heard  these 
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lamentations,  especially  lately;  but  faith  had  come 
again  into  the  souls  of  his  followers.  Now,  he 
understood  they  no  longer  believed  in  him.  Still, 
hiding  his  fear,  he  tried  to  brazen  it  out. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  your  want  of  faith." 
"Rubbish!"  the  old  nobleman  shouted  in  a  rage, 
while  the  others  stormed  against  the  medium  for 
repeating  to  them  his  invariable  reason  to  account 
for  disappointment.  "Rubbish!  how  can  we  have 
failed  in  faith  when  we  have  believed  in  you  as  in 
Jesus  Christ?  How  can  you  say  faith  is  wanting 
when,  to  reward  your  overflow  of  chatter,  we  have 
paid  through  the  nose?  You  have  pocketed  thou- 
sands of  lire  in  these  three  years.  Don't  deny  it. 
Have  we  no  faith?  We,  who  have  had  masses, 
prayers,  and  rosaries  said;  we,  who  have  knelt  and 
beat  our  breasts,  asking  the  Lord's  favor — have  we 
no  faith?  Why,  we  must  have  had  it!  How  can 
you  account  otherwise  for  our  squandering  of 
money,  for  the  way  we  wasted  our  own  substance 
and  our  families',  thus  causing  such  unhappiness 
that  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  crime  if  we 
had  not  believed  in  you?  You  say  we  have  no 
faith ;  you  have  been  our  god  for  three  years,  you 
have  deceived  us,  and  we  never  said  anything,  but 
went  on  believing  in  you  after  you  had  taken  every 
penny  from  us." 

"Everything — you     have     taken     everything!" 
shouted  the  company. 
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"You  insult  me,  that  is  enough,"  said  the  me- 
dium, getting  up  resolutely.  "I  am  going  away. 
Good-evening." 

"You  do  not  leave  this  till  we  get  satisfaction!" 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa  cried  out.  "Is  it  not 
the  case  that  he  will  not  get  out  of  this  till  he 
gives  it?"  he  asked  the  assembled  Cabalists. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes  I"  the  company  of  these  cruel  mad- 
men shouted  ferociously. 

The  medium  understood,  a  deadly  hue  spread 
over  his  pallid  cheeks,  his  frightened  glance  wan- 
dered round  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  flee;  but  the 
fierce  gamblers  had  got  up  and  made  a  circle 
round  him.  Some  of  them  were  very  pale,  as  if 
they  were  keeping  down  strong  emotion,  the  others 
were  red  with  rage.  In  all  their  eyes  the  medium 
read  the  same  implacable  cruelty. 

"I  wish  to  go  away,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  with 
that  hoarse  tone  that  gave  such  a  mysterious  at- 
traction to  his  voice. 

"None  of  us  would  wish  to  detain  you,"  said 
the  Marquis  di  Formosa  with  ironical  deference, 
"if  we  had  not  need  of  you.  If  you  do  not  give 
us  lottery  numbers,  you  don't  leave  this!"  he  ended 
up  by  shouting  in  a  fit  of  .fury. 

"Lottery  numbers,  lottery  numbers!"  hissed  Col- 
aneri's  thin  voice. 

"If  not,  you  don't  get  out  of  this!"  shrieked  Ni- 
netto  Costa. 
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"Either  give  numbers,  or  you  stay  here!"  thun- 
dered Dr.  Trifari. 

"End  your  fooling;  give  us  real  information 
for  the  lottery,"  exclaimed  Gaetano,  grinding  his 
teeth. 

"Don  Pasqualino,  make  up  your  mind  that  those 
gentlemen  won't  let  you  go  away  till  you  have 
given  them  lottery  numbers — make  up  your  mind 
to  it,"  Don  Crescenzio  remarked  wisely.  He 
wished  to  pretend  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
question. 

"Next  week.  I  promise  them  to  you  then ;  now 
I  have  not  got  them,  I  swear  it  by  the  Virgin!" 
stammered  the  medium,  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven 
despairingly. 

"What  good  is  next  week?"  all  yelled  out.  "It 
must  be  to-night,  for  to-morrow — quick!" 

"I  have  not  got  them,  I  have  not  got  them,"  he 
stammered  again,  shaking  his  head. 

"You  must  give  them.  We  will  make  you  give 
them,"  the  Marchese  roared.  "We  can  do  no 
more.  Either  we  win  this  week,  or  we  are  ruined. 
Don  Pasqualino,  we  have  waited  long  enough; 
we  have  believed  too  much;  you  have  treated  us 
unfairly.  The  spirit  tells  you  the  real  figures,  you 
know  them,  you  always  have  known  them ;  but  you 
went  on  mocking  at  us,  telling  us  all  sorts  of  rub- 
bish. We  can't  wait  till  next  week;  before  that 
we  may  die,  or  see  some  one  else  die,  or  go  to  the 
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galleys.  This  evening  or  to-morrow  we  must  have 
the  true  numbers.  You  understand?" 

"The  true — the  true  ones!"  hissed  Colaneri. 

"Do  not  go  on  talking  nonsense;  it  is  past  the 
time  for  that  now,"  shouted  Ninetto  Costa,  with  the 
greatest  indignation. 

Still,  in  spite  of  feeling  conquered  and  taken  as 
hostage  by  the  unreasonable  fury  that  he  had  him- 
self ignited,  the  medium  tried  to  fight  on. 

"The  spirit  does  not  give  numbers  by  force,"  he 
slowly  announced.  "You  have  offended  him.  He 
will  not  speak  to  me  again." 

"Lies — you  are  telling  lies  I  A  hundred — a  thou- 
sand times  you  have  told  us  that  the  spirit  obeys 
you,  that  you  do  what  you  like  with  him,"  retorted 
the  Marchese.  "A  hundred  thousand  times  you 
have  told  us  that  the  urn  is  under  orders.  Tell  the 
truth ;  it  will  be  best  for  you,  I  assure  you.  You 
are  at  a  bad  pass,  Don  Pasqualino;  the  spirit  ought 
to  help  you.  Our  patience  is  exhausted,  so  is  our 
money,  and  other  people's,  too.  The  spirit  must 
give  you  the  right  numbers." 

Then  the  medium  stood  silent  for  a  little,  as  if  he 
was  collecting  himself,  his  eyes  turned  up  showing 
the  whites.  Every  one  looked  at  him,  but  coldly, 
being  accustomed  to  these  antics  of  his. 

"Presently  the  camellias  will  flower,"  he  said 
suddenly,  trembling  all  over. 

But  not  one  of  the  company  troubled  himself 
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about  this  mystic  giving  out  of  lottery  numbers. 
Dr.  Trifari,  who  always  carried  a  book  of  dreams 
in  his  pocket,  did  not  even  take  out  the  torn  book 
to  see  what  figures  corresponded  to  the  camellias. 

"Presently  the  camellias  will  flower  by  the  sea, 
on  the  mountain,"  repeated  the  medium,  still 
trembling. 

No  one  stirred. 

"Presently  the  camellias  will  flower  by  the  sea, 
on  the  mountain,"  he  repeated  the  third  time, 
trembling  with  anxiety,  looking  his  persecutors  in 
the  face. 

An  incredulous  snicker  answered  him. 

"But  what  do  you  want  from  me?"  he  cried  out, 
with  a  gasp  of  fear. 

"The  real  numbers,"  said  Formosa  coldly.  "We 
don't  believe  these  that  you  are  telling  us  can  be 
the  right  ones ;  that  is  to  say,  just  on  the  chance  we 
will  play  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  moun- 
tain, the  seacoast,  and  flowering  camellias.  But 
the  real  figures  must  be  different.  While  waiting 
for  them,  we  will  play  these  three,  but  we  will 
keep  you  shut  up  here  in  the  meanwhile." 

"Until  when?"  he  asked  hurriedly. 

"Until  your  numbers  come  out,"  retorted  the 
Marchese  harshly. 

"Oh,  God!"  said  the  medium  softly  under  his 
breath. 

"You  understand,  Don  Pasqualino,  these  gen- 
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tlemen  wish  to  have  a  guarantee,  and  they  intend 
to  keep  you  in  pawn,"  the  lottery-banker  explained, 
trying  to  make  out  that  shutting  him  up  was  law- 
ful. "What  does  it  signify  to  you?  What  trouble 
is  it  to  tell  the  truth?  If  you  have  kept  them  in 
error  up  till  now,  it  is  time  to  speak  seriously,  Don 
Pasqualino.  These  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  be 
enraged,  and  I  know  it.  Speak,  Don  Pasqualino, 
send  us  off  satisfied.  You  will  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow at  five.  When  the  lottery  drawing  is 
over,  we  will  come  and  take  you  in  a  carriage  for 
an  airing.  Come,  come;  do  what  is  right." 

"I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  medium,  opening  out 
his  arms. 

"Don't  tell  lies.  You  can,  but  you  won't.  The 
spirits  obey  you,"  said  Colaneri,  letting  himself  go 
in  a  passion  of  rage. 

"Tell  them  this  evening;  it  will  be  better  for 
you,"  Gaetano  the  glover  muttered  in  an  ill-natured 
tone. 

"Get  rid  of  this  obstinacy,"  Ninetto  Costa  ad- 
vised in  a  brotherly  way. 

"Give  us  the  truth — the  truth,"  stammered  the 
old  lawyer,  Marzano. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  the  medium  still  said,  look- 
ing at  the  doors  and  windows. 

Then  the  Cabalists,  on  a  sign  from  trie  Marchese 
di  Formosa,  gathered  in  the  window  recess.  Only 
Trifari  stayed  beside  the  medium.  With  a  threat- 
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ening,  cruel  face  he  put  his  fat,  hairy  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  The  others  conferred  for  a  long  time, 
having  formed  a  circle,  with  all  heads  close  to- 
gether; then,  having  come  to  a  decision,  they 
turned  round. 

"These  gentlemen  say  they  are  firmly  resolved — 
as  they  have  a  right  to  be — to  get  the  real  lottery 
numbers,  after  having  made  so  many  sacrifices," 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa  said  coldly,  "and  that 
therefore  Don  Pasqualino  will  remain  shut  up  here 
until  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  satisfy  our  just  de- 
mands. He  can  not  go  away  from  here;  besides, 
Dr.  Trifari,  who  is  afraid  of  nothing,  will  stay 
with  Don  Pasqualino.  To  make  a  noise  would  be 
useless,  as  the  neighbors  would  not  hear;  and  if 
by  chance  Don  Pasqualino  wished  to  right  himself 
by  going  to  law,  we  have  an  action  ready  for  him 
as  a  cheat,  with  witnesses  and  documents  enough 
to  send  twenty  mediums  to  prison.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  bow  your  head  this  time,  and  try  to 
get  off  by  giving  the  right  numbers.  We  are  quite 
decided.  Until  Don  Pasqualino  allows  us  to  win, 
he  will  not  get  out;  Dr.  Trifari  will  sacrifice  him- 
self to  keep  him  company.  In  that  other  room 
there  are  sleeping  accommodations  for  two  and  food 
for  several  days.  Between  to-night  and  to-morrow 
one  of  us  by  turns  will  come  every  four  hours  to 
see  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  We  hope  he  will 
do  so  soon." 
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"You  are  trying  to  kill  me,"  said  the  medium, 
with  angelic  resignation. 

"You  can  free  yourself  when  you  choose.  We 
wish  you  good-night,"  the  Marchese  ended  up, 
implacably. 

And  the  seven  wicked  Cabalists  passed  in  front 
of  the  medium,  wishing  him  good-night  ironically. 
The  medium  stood  there  near  the  table,  his  hand 
lightly  placed  on  the  wooden  surface,  with  a  tired, 
suffering  expression  on  his  face.  He  looked  now 
at  one,  then  at  another  of  the  Cabalists,  as  if  he 
were  questioning  their  faces  to  see  if  any  of  them 
were  more  civil,  and  would  say  a  word  of  release 
to  him.  But  sad  delusions  had  hardened  these 
men's  hearts;  the  excitement  prevented  them  from 
understanding  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
They  went  in  front  of  the  medium,  greeting  him, 
saying  a  cold  phrase  or  word  of  condolence  with- 
out heeding  his  suffering  expression,  his  entreat- 
ing eyes. 

"Good-night,  Don  Pasqualino.  May  God 
enlighten  you!"  said  old  Marzano,  shaking  his 
head. 

"We  ask  too  much  of  God,"  the  medium  an- 
swered in  a  very  melancholy  voice. 

"Good-night;  sleep  well,"  the  glover  ironically 
wished  him.  His  words,  countenance,  and  voice 
had  all  become  cutting. 

"So  I  wish  you,"  the  medium  answered  darkly, 
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lowering  his  eyelids  to  deaden  the  cruel  flash  of 
revenge  that  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"Good-night,  good-night,  Don  Pasqualino,"  Ni- 
netto  Costa  muttered  rather  regretfully;  his  friv- 
olous nature  was  so  opposed  to  tragedy.  "We  shall 
soon  meet  again." 

"Of  course,"  the  man  of  the  spirits  muttered 
with  a  slight  grin. 

"Good-night,"  Michele  the  shoeblack  ventured 
to  remark.  He  was  a  keen  accomplice  in  that  gen- 
tlemanly plot,  and  thought  it  made  a  gentleman  of 
him  to  be  mixed  up  in  it.  "Good-night;  keep  in 
good  health." 

The  medium  did  not  even  answer  him.  He 
scorned  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  deformed  creature, 
who  belonged  to  the  common  folk  he  came  from 
himself,  but  of  whom  he  could  never  get  any 
money. 

"Pasqualino,  do  you  intend  to  give  the  true  num- 
bers?" asked  Colaneri,  passing  in  front  of  him, 
still  wild  with  rage. 

"I  can  not  give  them  like  this — being  bul- 
lied into  it." 

"You  are  joking.  We  are  all  your  friends  here," 
squeaked  the  Professor.  "Do  as  you  like.  Good- 
night." 

"Good-night;  the  Virgin  be  with  you,"  the  me- 
dium muttered  piously. 

"Dear  Don  Pasqualino,  come,  be  good-natured 
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before  we  go,"  said  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  with 
sudden  affability.  "Give  us  real  numbers,  and 
your  prison  will  last  only  till  to-morrow  evening 
at  five  o'clock." 

"I  know  nothing,"  said  the  medium,  darting  a 
look  of  hatred  at  the  Marchese,  since  it  was  the 
nobleman  who  had  brought  him  to  this  bad  pass. 

They  joined  each  other  at  the  door  to  go  out, 
leaving  him  alone  with  Dr.  Trifari,  who  went 
backward  and  forward  quietly  and  coldly  from 
the  room  alongside,  with  that  icy  determination 
born  villains  have  in  carrying  out  their  misdeeds. 
Up  till  then  the  medium,  except  for  a  shadow 
crossing  his  face,  showing  his  annoyance,  but  for  a 
humble,  beseeching  glance,  had  given  token  of  suf- 
ficient courage;  but  when  he  saw  the  others  were 
going  away,  when  he  felt  he  was  to  be  left  alone 
with  Dr.  Trifari  for  long  hours,  days,  and  weeks, 
perhaps,  all  his  courage  fell,  the  cowardice  of  an 
imprisoned  man  rose  up,  and,  stretching  out  his 
arms,  he  called  out: 

"Don't  go  away!  don't  go  away!" 

At  that  agonized  cry  the  accomplices  in  the  im- 
prisonment stood  still;  their  faces,  set  like  stern 
judges  till  then,  suddenly  grew  pale.  That  was  the 
only  moment  of  the  whole  gloomy  evening  they 
realized  they  were  condemning  a  human  creature, 
a  fellow-Christian,  a  man  like  themselves,  to  a 
frightful  punishment.  It  was  the  only  moment 
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they  saw  the  whole  extent  of  what  they  were  doing 
in  its  legal  and  moral  bearings. 

But  the  demon  of  gain  had  taken  possession  of 
them,  soul  and  body,  completely.  Turning  back, 
they  all  surrounded  the  medium,  still  asking  him 
for  lottery  numbers,  certain  numbers,  real  num- 
bers, that  he  knew,  and  had  refused  to  give  them. 
Then,  choking  with  emotion,  understanding  they 
were  pointing  the  weapons  against  him  that  he 
had  wounded  them  with,  the  man  who  had  grad- 
ually brought  the  waves  of  a  slow  shipwreck  over 
them,  who  had  taken  their  money  and  their  souls, 
when  confronted  with  that  persistent,  malignant 
cruelty  that  nothing  could  soften,  that  demon  his 
own  voice  had  called  up,  that  real  evil  spirit  he 
had  truly  got  in  communication  with,  the  cowardly 
medium  felt  a  tremendous  fear,  and  began  to  sob 
like  a  child. 

The  others,  alarmed  and  disturbed,  gazed  at 
him;  but  the  demon  was  stronger  than  all  their 
wills  together.  The  supreme  hour  of  their  life 
had  come  for  old  and  young,  gentlemen  and  work- 
ing men — the  hour  when  nothing  can  prevent  a 
tragedy,  when  everything  pushes  men  forward  to 
a  tragedy. 

Though  hearing  the  medium  weep  like  a  child, 
though  seeing  him  dry  his  tears  with  a  wet,  torn 
pocket-handkerchief,  none  of  them  felt  pity.  All 
were  filled  with  the  hot  keen  desire  for  lottery 
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numbers  to  save  them  from  the  utter  ruin  that 
threatened  them.  They  left  him  to  weep,  like  a 
frightened  fool;  one  by  one,  very  silently,  they 
went  slowly  from  that  house  that  had  become  a 
prison. 

The  medium,  still  going  on  sobbing,  heard  the 
door  shut,  with  that  sort  of  thud  that  echoes  in 
the  soul.  Trifari  put  up  the  chains  and  bolts,  to 
shut  himself  up  with  the  prisoner,  with  no  fear 
either  of  the  man  or  of  the  spirits  he  might  evoke. 
The  hairy  red  face,  when  it  showed  in  the  shining 
circle  of  the  lamp,  had  something  bestial  in  it;  it 
showed  cruelty  and  obstinacy  in  cruelty. 

On  coming  in  again,  the  doctor  breathed  in  a 
relieved  way.  He  looked  around,  as  if  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Cabalists,  his  friends  who  had  deputed 
him  to  be  jailer,  pleased  him.  Now  he  went  in 
and  out  of  the  next  room,  carrying  all  sorts  of 
things  backward  and  forward.  Then  he  came 
back  from  the  bedroom,  having  changed  his 
clothes;  he  had  put  on  an  old  jacket  instead  of  his 
frock  coat.  The  medium  followed  all  his  jailer's 
movements  closely,  for,  like  all  prisoners,  he  stud- 
ied his  only  companion  with  minute  observation. 
At  one  point  they  exchanged  a  cold,  hard  glare  as 
from  prisoner  to  turnkey. 

"Do  you  want  to  smoke?"  the  doctor  asked  from 
a  corner  of  the  room. 

"I  don't  smoke,"  the  medium  answered  sulkily. 
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"Won't  you  sit  down?"  Trifari  asked  the  me- 
dium in  a  whisper. 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  replied,  letting  himself 
down  on  a  chair. 

"Do  you  wish  to  sleep?" 

"No,  thank  you." 

The  doctor  sat  down,  too,  then,  beside  the  table, 
putting  one  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  shield  them 
from  the  light.  There  was  deep,  nocturnal  silence. 
Outside  the  rain  had  ended.  Inside  the  long, 
gloomy  vigil  began. 
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CHAPTER  XVi 

SACRILEGE 

BIANCA  MARIA  CAVALCANTI  and  Antonio  Ama- 
ti's  love  for  each  other  had  grown  stronger  and 
sadder.  Indeed,  the  secret  sorrow  gave  an  attrac- 
tive flavor  of  tears  to  their  passion;  what  had  been 
an  idyl  between  the  innocent,  pious  girl  of  twenty 
and  the  man  of  forty  had  acquired  intense  force 
and  depth.  Innocently,  with  the  trustingness  of 
hearts  that  love  for  the  first  time,  they  had  dreamt 
of  spending  their  life  together,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand  as  they  went  on  the  long  road.  But 
Formosa's  hostile  face  rose  continually  between 
them.  In  that  troubled  summer  which  had  un- 
hinged the  Marchese  di  Formosa's  mind  more,  the 
position  of  the  lovers  had  gone  on  getting  worse, 
together  with  the  old  lord's  increasing  moroseness. 
People  can  not  live  with  impunity  alongside  of 
physical  or  moral  infirmities,  even  if  they  are  he- 
roic or  indifferent;  and  neither  Bianca  Maria  nor 
Antonio  Amati  was  selfish  or  indifferent.  They  did 
not  manage  to  shut  themselves  out  from  moral  con- 
tact with  Carlo  Cavalcanti,  nor  to  give  themselves 
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up  entirely  to  their  deep  love.  Moral  as  well  as 
physical  fevers  fill  the  air  with  miasma;  there  is 
an  infectious  warmth  that  sets  the  atmospheric  ele- 
ments out  of  balance  and  thickly  poisons  the  air 
so  that  the  healthiest  have  to  bend  their  heads,  feel- 
ing oppressed  and  suffocated.  They  were  a  good, 
honest  pair;  their  souls  were  filled  with  a  pure 
love,  so  that  no  acid,  however  powerful,  could 
corrode  the  noble  metal;  but  the  air  about  them 
was  poisoned  by  Carlo  Cavalcanti's  moral  disease, 
and  they  could  hardly  exist  now  in  that  atmosphere. 
It  was  an  unhealthy  summer.  Whatever  means 
of  persuasion  Dr.  Amati  used,  he  could  not  make 
Carlo  Cavalcanti  send  his  sickly  daughter  to  the 
country.  Stronger  than  any  argument  or  anger 
was  the  obstinacy  of  the  hardened  gambler;  he 
looked  on  his  daughter  as  a  spiritual  source  of 
lottery  numbers,  and  tormented  her,  so  that  she 
might  fall  into  visions  again,  and  he  with  his  dis- 
turbed brain,  like  an  old  fool,  tried  to  force  her 
to  see.  When  the  doctor,  in  despair  and  anger, 
insisted  she  must  go  to  the  country,  the  Marchese, 
who  felt  no  shame  now  in  asking  money  from 
him,  always  promising  to  give  it  back,  took  on  a 
tone  of  offended  pride,  and  the  doctor,  intimidated 
at  bottom  by  the  old  nobleman's  grand  airs,  gave 
up  insisting,  and  put  off  the  attack  till  another 
time.  Once  he  very  nearly  got  Carlo  Cavalcanti 
to  go  away,  with  his  daughter,  by  describing  to 
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him  the  healthy  freshness  of  an  out-of-the-way 
country  place,  and  the  old  noble  almost  got  ready 
to  start.  But  he  must  have  made  inquiries,  and 
found  out  that  in  that  small  village  there  was  no 
lottery  shop;  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  write 
or  telegraph  to  Campobasso.  Even  the  telegraph 
office  was  in  another  village;  there  were  endless 
difficulties  in  playing  a  ticket,  and  he  must  at  that 
time  have  felt  more  than  ever  chained  to  Naples, 
to  the  company  of  gamblers,  and  to  Don  Crescen- 
zio's  lottery  shop.  He  bluntly  refused  to  go,  with- 
out giving  any  reason. 

The  girl  bowed  before  his  decision;  she  had  al- 
ways obeyed  him,  and  she  could  not  rebel.  Amati 
trembled  with  rage,  angry  with  her  as  well;  but 
at  once  a  great  pity  overcame  him.  The  poor,  in- 
nocent, suffering  girl  was  wasting  away;  she  could 
not  bear  that  her  lover  should  persist.  She  gazed 
at  him  so  earnestly  with  astonished,  sad  eyes  that 
he  forgave  her  for  her  filial  submission. 

It  was  an  unhealthy  summer.  Each  year  the 
doctor  had  kept  up  the  dutiful  habit  of  spending  a 
month  with  his  mother,  the  good  old  peasant 
woman  in  the  country,  doing  the  simplest  kinds  of 
work — resting,  not  reading,  neither  calling  nor 
seeing  visitors,  keeping  always  with  his  mother, 
speaking  the  peasants'  dialect  again,  building  up 
his  physical  and  moral  health  by  rustic  habits. 
Well,  that  year,  tied  by  love's  chain,  he  put  off 
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his  start  from  day  to  day  to  Molise,  feeling  all  the 
loss  of  putting  it  off,  growing  pale  every  time  a 
letter  came  from  his  mother,  dictated  by  her  to  the 
estate  agent — letters  that  were  full  of  melancholy 
summonses  to  come  to  her. 

The  doctor  stayed  on  in  Naples,  displeased  with 
himself  and  others,  worshiping  Bianca  Maria, 
hating  the  Marchese.  The  poor  thing's  dreams 
were  always  disturbed  by  her  father's  delusions; 
she  fell  off  daily  in  health,  and  the  doctor  could 
do  nothing  to  cure  her.  All  he  could  manage  was 
that,  by  offering  his  carriage,  Bianca  Maria  should 
take  long  drives  by  the  sea  on  the  gentle  slopes  that 
picturesquely  surround  Naples.  Old  Margherita 
went  with  her,  and  sometimes  the  doctor  also 
dared  to  go  out  with  the  young  girl.  When  he 
heard  of  this,  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  frowned, 
the  old  family  blood  boiled;  he  felt  inclined  to 
punish  the  bold  plebeian,  who  behaved  as  if  he 
were  affianced  to  the  high-born  maiden.  But  he 
held  his  tongue ;  he  had  had  so  many  money  trans- 
actions with  Amati,  and  went  on  having  them— 
maintaining  an  ever  greater  show  of  pride,  deco- 
rum, and  honor  with  it  all.  Besides,  every  one 
said,  with  a  compassionate  smile,  that  Dr.  Amati 
would  soon  marry  the  Marchesina  Cavalcanti,  as 
if  the  doctor  would  be  doing  a  kindly  act  to  marry 
her. 

Up  there,  in  the  green  Capodimonte  woods,  with 
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its  hundred-year-old  trees,  its  fields  carpeted  witK 
flowers,  down  there  along  the  charming  Posillipo 
Road,  that  leads  to  the  Flegrei  fields,  the  lovers' 
idyl  was  reenacted.  The  maiden's  delicate,  blood- 
less cheeks,  in  the  sun  and  the  open  air  going  round 
her  head,  colored  with  a  bright  pink  flush,  as  if  her 
impoverished  blood  were  moving  quicker.  She 
smiled  sometimes,  and  threw  back  her  head  to 
drink  in  the  pure  air;  she  even  managed  to  laugh, 
showing  white  teeth  and  pink  gums  that  anemia 
had  made  colorless.  Then  the  doctor  became  a 
boy  again,  chattered  and  laughed  with  her,  look- 
ing into  her  eyes,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  some- 
times loading  her  with  field  flowers.  They  forgot 
old  Margherita,  who  forgot  them,  as  she  sat  on 
the  grass  dazed  by  the  free  summer  air,  as  old 
people  are  apt  to  be;  but  they  were  so  loving  and 
modest  with  it  that  the  forgetfulness  was  no  sin. 
The  maiden  went  back  to  the  house  intoxicated 
with  light,  sun,  and  love,  her  hands  full  of  flowers, 
her  pink  nostrils  fully  dilated  with  the  pure  air; 
but  as  the  carriage  got  into  the  city  streets  her 
youthful  smile  died  away,  and  when  they  went 
under  the  Rossi  Palace  entrance  she  bent  her  head 
in  sadness. 

"What  is  the  matter  with"  you?"  the  doctor 
asked  her  anxiously. 

"Nothing,"  she  replied — the  great  answer  of 
timid,  distracted  women  who  hide  their  fears. 


She  went  up  to  her  bare,  sad  room  very  slowly, 
but  still  had  a  smile  for  Antonio  Amati  on  the 
threshold,  and  then  she  would  go  into  the  house 
with  a  resolute  look,  as  if  she  were  keeping  down 
alarm  or  distaste. 

Often  Carlo  Cavalcanti  came  to  meet  her,  coldly 
angry,  his  face  distorted  by  his  evil  passion.  She 
shivered,  while  his  very  look  made  the  blood  fly 
from  her  face,  and  chased  away  the  whole  idyl  of 
love,  took  away  all  the  sweetness  from  the  sun  and 
from  love.  When  she  arrived  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  put  her  big  bundle  of  flowers  down  on 
a  corner  of  the  table.  Her  father  questioned  her 
anxiously  and  greedily  about  what  road  she  had 
gone  and  what  she  had  seen.  Bianca  answered 
feebly  in  short  phrases,  turning  her  head  away; 
but  he  persisted — he  wanted  to  know  all  she  had 
seen.  Nowadays,  everything  his  daughter  saw 
filled  him  with  uncertainties,  curiosity,  and  sor- 
row; he  tried  continually  to  find  in  whatever  she 
saw  a  mystic  translation  of  the  cipher  of  lottery 
numbers.  He  now  considered  she  was  a  medium, 
*  much  better  one  than  Don  Pasqualino,  because 
she  was  a  woman,  an  innocent  maiden,  and  un- 
conscious of  her  powers.  She  did  not  know  it,  but 
she  was  a  medium.  Had  she  not  seen  the  spirit 
that  fatal  night  weeping  and  hailing  her?  He 
went  on  wildly  with  his  close  questioning,  oblig- 
ing his  daughter  to  follow  him  in  his  freaks. 
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"What  have  you  seen?  what  have  you  seen?"  the 
gambler,  who  forgot  he  was  a  father,  asked  in 
anguish. 

How  love's  young  dream  flew  away,  with  its 
light  and  happiness!  Every  time  she  mentioned 
the  name  of  Antonio  Amati,  her  preserver,  friend, 
and  lover,  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  reddened 
with  anger.  She  saw  that  her  father  had  ended 
by  hating  Amati  thoroughly  for  the  very  services 
he  had  done  him,  for  the  very  gratitude  he  owed 
him.  Formosa's  face  grew  so  hard  and  fierce  that 
Bianca  Maria  was  frightened.  Her  heart  was 
torn  between  her  unwavering  daughterly  respect 
and  her  love  for  Antonio  Amati.  Once  Marghe- 
rita  hinted  before  Formosa  at  rumors  of  a  mar- 
riage between  her  ladyship  and  the  doctor.  The 
Marchese  flew  in  a  rage  and  said  "No!"  with  such 
a  yell  that  Margherita  put  her  hands  to  her  ears 
in  a  fright. 

"Still,  her  ladyship  must  marry  some  day,"  she 
remarked  timidly  and  maternally,  "and  the  doctor 
might  be  better  than  another." 

"I  said  no,"  the  Marchese  retorted  darkly. 

From  that  time  forward  he  spoke  in  a  still  more 
wild  and  eccentric  way.  Sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  many  mysterious  incoherencies  his  mind 
wandered  among  he  came  back,  in  speaking  to  his 
daughter,  to  a  ruling  thought — to  love  looked  on 
as  a  stain,  a  sin,  an  ingrained  want  of  purity  in 
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soul  and  body.  The  girl  often  blushed  in  her  sim- 
plicity on  hearing  the  abuse  heaped  on  love,  and 
then  he  praised  the  chastity  that  keeps  the  heart 
in  a  state  of  grace — that  allows  one  to  see  super- 
natural visions,  and  to  go  through  life  in  a  sweet, 
dreamy  state.  He  would  grow  excited,  and  curse 
love  as  the  source  of  all  defilement,  all  evils  and 
sorrows.  Bianca  Maria  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
as  if  all  her  father's  strictures  fell  on  her  head  like 
so  many  blows. 

"My  mother  was  a  saintly  woman,  and  she  loved 
you,"  she  remarked  one  day,  repenting  at  once  of 
her  audacity. 

"She  died  from  that  love,"  he  answered  darkly, 
as  if  he  was  speaking  to  himself. 

"I  would  like  to  die,  like  her,"  the  maiden 
whispered. 

"You  will  die  accursed — cursed  by  me,  remem- 
ber that!"  he  shouted,  like  a  demon.  "Woe  to  the 
daughter  of  Casa  Cavalcanti  who  stifles  her  heart 
in  the  shame  of  an  earthly  love!  Woe  to  the 
maiden  who  prefers  the  vulgar  horrors  of  earthly, 
passion  to  the  purest  heights  of  spiritual  life!" 

She  bowed  her  head  without  answering,  feeling 
that  iron  hand  weighing  more  than  ever  on  her  life 
to  bend  and  break  it.  She  dare  not  tell  her  lover  of 
such  scenes ;  only  sometimes,  momentarily  breaking 
the  bonds  of  respect  her  father  held  her  in,  she  re- 
peated to  Amati  her  despairing  cry: 
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"Take  me  away — take  me  away!" 

He,  too,  now  had  lost  all  his  calm.  He  himself 
was  taken  by  the  plan  of  carrying  her  off,  of  taking 
the  maiden  away  as  his  comrade,  his  adored  com- 
panion— of  freeing  her  from  the  dark  nightmare 
of  a  life  that  was  a  daily  agony  to  her.  Yes,  he 
would  carry  off  the  poor  victim  from  the  uncon- 
scious executioner;  he  would  tear  her  from  that 
atmosphere  of  vice,  mystery,  and  sadness;  bring 
her  into  his  house,  his  heart;  defend  her  against 
all  this  folly,  these  tempests.  The  Marchese  di 
Formosa  would  be  left  to  struggle  with  his  passion 
alone.  Every  day  this  longing  to  save  her  grew  in 
his  heart,  until  it  became  all-powerful.  He  longed 
to  speak,  so  that  his  grand  dream  should  become  a 
reality.  Gravely  and  solemnly  he  had  promised 
Bianca  Maria  that  evening  she  had  confided  her 
sad  family  secret  to  him  that  he  would  save  her, 
and  as  an  honest  man  he  must  keep  his  promise, 
even  if  it  induced  in  him  the  wildest  ecstasies  or 
brought  on  a  sorrowful  depression  at  certain  times. 
He  longed  to  do  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  days  ran  on.  Some  un- 
certainty still  withheld  him,  even  when  he  was 
most  strongly  resolve'd  to  ask  Formosa  'for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  vaguely  felt  that  the  answer 
would  be  decisive — that  after  it  was  given  his  life 
would  be  settled  for  him.  But  an  important  inci- 
dent all  of  a  sudden  made  him  come  to  a  decision. 
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The  Marchese  di  Formosa,  amid  the  fluctuations 
of  his  mind,  kept  up  his  mystical  piety,  and  every 
Friday  he  spent  hours  in  prayer  in  the  chapel  be- 
fore Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  the  life-sized 
pierced  Ecce  Homo  crowned  with  thorns.  With 
that  faith  of  Southerners  which  has  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  is  also  bound  in  by  a  close  net  of  the 
commonplace,  keeping  it  down  to  the  earth,  he 
constantly  mingled  heavenly  things  with  all  the 
worldly  complications  of  his  ruling  passion,  and 
sometimes  in  his  despair  he  made  the  responsibility 
of  his  ruin  rest  on  his  Creator. 

"You  allowed  this  to  happen;  it  is  all  your 
fault,  Jesus  Christ!"  the  Marchese  called  out  in 
his  prayer.  But  on  other  days  his  faith  became 
still  more  accusing  and  sacrilegious,  unjust.  "It 
is  all  your  fault;  you  allowed  it  to  happen!"  he 
cursed  on,  tears  burning  his  eyes,  his  voice  choked. 
Indeed,  one  evening  when  Bianca  Maria  thought 
her  father  had  gone  out,  on  passing  the  chapel 
door  she  heard  angry,  terrible  words  coming  from 
it.  She  put  in  her  head,  and  saw  her  father  kneel- 
ing with  his  arms  thrown  round  the  Ecce  Homo. 
First  he  deplored  his  misfortunes;  then  he  set  to 
calling  out  blasphemies,  cursing  all  the  names  of 
the  Godhead  impiously;  then  he  repented  quickly, 
asking  pardon  for  his  untrue  and  sacrilegious 
words,  until  a  new  outburst  of  rage  came  on,  and 
he  unclasped  the  holy  image,  uttering  scornful  and 
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threatening  phrases.  In  his  raving  he  threatened 
Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour,  bound  to  the  column,  to 
punish  Him — yes,  punish  Him — if  by  next  week 
He  did  not  allow  him  to  win  a  large  sum  at  the 
lottery. 

Bianca  Maria,  horrified,  seeing  no  end  now  to 
his  sacrilegious  madness,  fled,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hand;  and,  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  she 
prayed  the  Lord  all  night  that  her  father's  ignorant 
heresy  should  not  be  punished.  Now  she  always 
shut  herself  up  at  night,  to  shield  her  slumbers 
from  her  father's  intrusion,  because  he  always 
wanted  her  to  call  up  the  spirit,  and  spoke  to  her 
of  those  ghosts  as  of  living  persons — in  short,  keep- 
ing her  constantly  under  that  frightful  nightmare. 
But  she  slept  very  little,  in  spite  of  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  her  room;  for  her  strained  nerves 
shook  at  the  slightest  noise,  because  she  was  always 
afraid  that  her  father  would  knock  at  her  door, 
and  try  to  open  it  with  another  key,  to  compel  her 
to  ask  the  ministering  spirit  for  lottery  numbers. 
While  she  was  slumbering  in  a  light  sleep  from 
which  the  slightest  noise  wakened  her,  she  started 
as  if  excited  voices  were  calling  her,  and  gazed  into 
the  shadow  with  wide  open  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  a 
spectre  rising  up  by  her  bed.  How  often  she  got 
up,  half  dressed,  and  ran  barefooted  over  the  floor, 
because  she  thought  a  light  hand  scratched  on  the 
pillow,  touched  her  forehead,  or  stroked  her  hair! 
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One  night,  a  Saturday,  she  heard  her  father 
going  up  and  down,  as  she  lay  awake,  all  through 
the  house,  passing  before  her  door  several  times, 
in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  storm-tossed  soul.  In  a 
whisper  she  called  down  on  him  Heaven's  peace — 
the  peace  that  seemed  to  have  deserted  his  mind 
altogether.  But  just  as  she  was  going  to  sleep 
again,  a  queer,  dull  noise  wakened  her,  quivering ; 
it  was  as  if  a  very  heavy  body  was  being  pulled 
along,  making  the  doors  and  windows  shake  with 
that  dull  rumble.  Sometimes  the  mysterious  noise 
quieted  down  and  was  silent;  after  about  a  min- 
ute's pause  it  began  again,  stronger,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  deadened.  She  remained  raised 
on  her  pillows,  fastened  there  by  an  unknown  iron 
hand. 

What  was  happening?  She  would  have  liked 
to  cry  out,  ring  the  bell,  get  hold  of  people,  but 
that  rumble  deprived  her  of  her  voice;  she  kept 
silence  in  a  cold  sweat,  the  whole  nerves  of  her 
body  strained  to  hear  only.  The  noise,  like  an 
earthquake,  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
door;  she  clasped  her  hands  in  the  dark,  and  shut 
her  eyes  hard  not  to  see,  praying  she  might  not  see. 
Together  with  that  dragging  of  a  heavy,  unsteady 
object,  she  heard  labored  breathing,  as  if  some  one 
were  attempting  a  task  above  his  strength ;  then  a 
hard  knock,  as  if  her  door  had  been  hit  by  a  cata- 
pult. She  thought  her  door  had  violently  burst 
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open,  and  fell  back  on  her  pillows,  not  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  more,  losing  her  senses. 

Later  on,  a  long  time  after,  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness. She  was  frozen,  motionless;  she  lis- 
tened intently,  but  she  heard  nothing  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  confusion  there  now  was  between  her 
dreams  and  between  realities,  she  believed  that  all 
she  had  heard  was  only  a  doleful  nightmare  that 
had  oppressed  her  with  its  terrors.  Had  she 
dreamt  it,  therefore — that  queer  earthquake,  that 
loud  blow  on  her  door? 

In  the  morning,  having  rested  a  little,  she  got 
up  feeling  easier,  and,  after  saying  her  prayers, 
went  to  her  father's  room,  as  she  had  to  do  every 
day,  to  wish  him  good-morning.  But  she  did  not 
find  him;  the  bed  was  untouched.  Several  times 
lately  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  had  not  come 
home  at  night.  The  first  time  it  had  caused 
Bianca  Maria  and  the  servants  great  alarm,  but 
when  his  lordship  came  in,  he  scolded  them  for 
having  sent  to  look  for  him,  saying  he  would  not 
stand  being  spied  upon,  he  would  do  what  he 
liked.  Still,  every  time  Bianca  Maria  knew  that 
he  had  spent  the  night  out  of  the  house  she  got 
uneasy;  he  was  so  old  and  eccentric;  his  madness 
led  him  into  dangerous  company,  and  made  him 
weak  an'd  credulous.  She  always  feared  some 
danger  would  befall  him  one  of  these  nights  out 
of  doors,  or  in  some  secret  Cabalist  meeting.  She 
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trembled  that  morning,  too,  and  went  on  into  the 
other  rooms,  thinking  over  what  had  happened  at 
night,  again  asking  herself  if  all  this  did  not  point 
to  a  dreadful  mystery.  She  found  Giovanni  sweep- 
ing carefully. 

"Did  his  Excellency  not  come  home  last  night?" 
she  asked  with  pretended  carelessness. 

"He  did  come  in,  but  he  went  out  again  very 
soon,"  answered  the  servant. 

"He  did  not  go  to  bed,  I  think,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

"No,  Excellency,  he  did  not,"  said  old  Giovanni. 

Margherita  came  up  just  then;  she  said  some- 
thing hurriedly  to  her  husband,  who  agreed  to  it, 
and  vanished  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  asked  Giovanni  to  draw  the  bucket  of  water 
from  the  well  this  morning,"  the  old  waiting- 
woman  said.  "I  am  not  strong  enough  to-day." 

"Poor  thing!  it  tires  you  too  much,"  Bianca 
Maria  remarked  compassionately,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"I  am  rather  old,  but  I  could  do  anything  for 
you,"  said  the  faithful  creature  in  a  motherly  tone. 
"But  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  the  bucket 
this  morning;  it  is  so  heavy  I  can't  pull  it  up.  I 
begged  Giovanni,  who  is  stronger  than  I  am,  to 
take  my  place." 

Both  went  away  from  there,  because  Marghe- 
rita held  to  the  honor  of  combing  out  Bianca  Ma- 
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ria's  thick  black  tresses.  But  Giovanni  came  and 
interrupted  the  combing.  He  called  his  wife  out, 
not  daring  to  come  in,  and  they  chattered  together 
some  time,  while  Bianca  Maria  waited,  her  black 
hair  loose  over  her  white  wrapper.  Margherita 
came  back  in  disorder;  the  comb  shook  in  her 
hand. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Bianca  Maria. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  the  woman  uttered  hastily. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  the  other  persisted,  look- 
ing at  the  old  woman. 

"Giovanni,  even,  can  not  pull  up  the  bucket." 

"Well,  but  why  are  you  alarmed?" 

"Giovanni  says  there  is  something  in  the  way." 

"Something  in  the  way?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"He  has  called  Francesco,  the  porter.  They 
will  pull  together.  Perhaps  they  will  get  over  the 
difficulty." 

"What  can  it  be?"  the  girl  stammered,  growing 
deadly  pale. 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  said  the  old 
woman,  trying  to  begin  her  combing  again. 

"No,"  said  the  other  firmly,  waving  off  the 
hand  with  the  comb,  and  gathering  up  her  hair 
with  a  pin,  "no;  we  had  better  go  and  see." 

"What  can  we  do,  what  can  we  do?  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  are  there.  We  had  best  stay  here." 

"I  am  going,"  the  girl  insisted,  making  toward 
the  kitchen. 
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Old  Giovanni  and  Francesco  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  were  pulling  at  the  rope  with  all  their 
strength,  and  it  hardly  moved,  creaking  as  if  it 
was  going  to  break.  Both  Giovanni's  and  Fran- 
cesco's faces  showed,  besides  the  great  fatigue  they 
were  enduring,  that  they  were  in  a  great  fright. 

Occasionally,  with  heaving  sides  and  cramped 
arms,  they  gave  up  pulling,  and  cast  a  frightened 
look  at  each  other.  From  the  kitchen  doorway, 
in  a  white  wrapper,  with  her  hair  down,  Bianca 
Maria  looked  on,  while  Margherita,  standing 
behind  her,  begged  her  in  a  whisper  to  go  away 
for  the  love  of  the  Virgin,  to  go  away,  in  God's 
name! 

"But,  in  any  case,  what  can  it  be?"  asked  Bianca 
Maria  steadily,  turning  to  the  two  men,  whose 
growing  fears  deprived  them  of  strength. 

"Who  can  tell,  my  lady?"  Giovanni  stammered. 
"This  weight  betokens  evil." 

But  while  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  well, 
waiting  on  in  anguish,  all  feeling  a  shudder  from 
the  delay  and  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  thing  the 
two  men  were  pulling  up  hit  twice  against  the 
sides  of  the  well,  noisily  from  right  to  left.  The 
dull,  heavy  noise  echoed  in  Bianca  Maria's  heart, 
for  it  was  the  same  she  had  heard  at  night.  A  lit- 
tle frightened  cry  came  from  her  mouth;  she 
pressed  her  nails  right  into  her  flesh,  wringing  her 
hands  to  keep  down  her  alarm  before  the  servants. 
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But  once  more,  with  a  stronger,  nearer  sound,  the 
thing  beat  against  the  side  of  the  well. 

"It  is  coming,"  said  the  message-boy  affright- 
edly. 

"It  is  coming,"  Giovanni  repeated  in  conster- 
nation. 

Margherita,  standing  behind  Bianca  Maria, 
could  not  command  her  strained  nerves ;  she  prayed 
in  a  trembling  whisper,  "Madonna,  help  us!  Ma- 
donna, deliver  us!"  But  what  came  up  from  the 
well,  bounding,  quivering,  with  the  bucket-rope 
wound  three  times  round  its  neck,  the  chain  hang- 
ing on  its  breast,  made  her  yell  with  fright.  It 
was  a  man's  body2  water  and  blood  dripping  from 
the  forehead  over  the  sorrowful  cheeks  and  bared 
breast,  water  and  blood  flowing  from  the  wounded 
side;  blood  and  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and 
over  the  face  and  breast,  which  all  had  death's 
livid  hue. 

Yelling  from  fright,  Francesco  and  Giovanni 
ran  off,  calling  "Help  help!" 

The  women,  mistress,  and  maid,  rushed  to  the 
drawing-room  and  fell  in  each  other's  arms,  the 
one  hiding  her  face  on  the  other's  breast,  not  dar- 
ing to  raise  it,  haunted  by  the  frightful  sight  of 
the  murdered  man.  It  was  quite  livid,  bloody  in 
the  face,  breast,  and  arms,  witfi  a  despairing  look 
in  the  eyes  and  half-open  mouth,  which  seemed  to 
be  sobbing.  The  message-boy  and  the  butler  had 
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rushed  downstairs,  calling  out  there  was  a  dead 
man,  a  murdered  man.  At  once,  on  the  stairs,  the 
gateway,  the  whole  neighborhood,  the  news  spread 
that  a  murdered  man's  body  had  been  found  in  the 
Rossi  Palace  well. 

Every  one  opened  doors  and  rushed  to  windows; 
but  Francesco's  and  Giovanni's  confused,  breath- 
less story  caused  such  fright  no  one  dared  go  in  at 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa's  open  door,  or  to  the 
kitchen  where  the  corpse  lay.  The  women  were 
still  clinging  to  each  other  in  the  drawing-room; 
though  Margherita  tried  to  command  herself  for 
her  mistress's  sake,  she  felt  the  girl's  body  grow 
flabby  from  want  of  vital  force — sometimes  it  stiff- 
ened as  in  a  nervous  convulsion.  But  the  great 
whispering  in  the  palace  had  got  even  into  the  doc- 
tor's flat,  and  his  heart  was  always  quivering,  ex- 
pecting a  catastrophe.  He  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  people  everywhere;  the  sound  of 
voices  came  up  even  to  him,  saying  that  a  murdered 
man  had  been  found  in  the  Rossi  Palace  well,  and 
that  the  body  was  in  the  Cavalcantis'  kitchen.  Just 
then  Giovanni,  on  reflecting  how  the  two  women 
had  been  left  alone,  felt  sorry  that  he  had  made 
such  a  fuss,  for  he  knew  the  scandal  would  be 
visited  on  the  Cavalcanti  family. 

"Is  there  really  a  dead  man?"  Amati  asked  him, 
not  managing  to  conceal  how  disturbed  he  was,  in 
spite  of  his  strength  of  mind. 
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"Yes,  sir,  there  really  is,"  said  the  butler,  with 
desperation  in  his  eyes  and  voice. 

"Who  saw  it?" 

"Every  one  saw  it." 

"What!  every  one?  Did  your  mistress  see  it, 
too?" 

"Yes  sir,  she  did." 

The  doctor  cast  a  furious  look  at  him  and  went 
into  the  fatal  house,  where  a  tragic  breath  had  al- 
ways blown  from  the  first  moment  he  put  his  foot 
in  it,  where  any  strange,  direful  tragedy  was  pos- 
sible. He  wandered  about  the  rooms  like  a  mad- 
man in  search  of  Bianca  Maria,  and  found  her 
sitting  in  a  large  drawing-room  chair,  so  pale,  so 
terrified,  so  silent,  that  Margherita  was  kneeling 
before  her  in  alarm,  holding  her  hands,  begging 
her  to  say  a  word — only  a  word. 

Bianca  Maria  glanced  at  Amati,  but  seemed  not 
to  know  him;  she  kept  cold  and  inert  and  stiff  in 
her  frightened  attitude. 

"Bianca,"  said  the  doctor  gently.  She  still  kept 
silence.  "Bianca,"  he  said  louder,  and  he  took 
her  hand.  At  the  light  touch  she  quivered,  gave  a 
cry,  and  came  back  to  consciousness.  "My  love, 
my  love!  speak  to  me — weep,"  he  suggested,  look- 
ing at  her  magnetically,  trying  to  put  his  strong 
will  and  courage  into  her.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  if 
that  will  and  strength  had  unsealed  her  lips,  she 
began  to  cry  out: 
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"The  dead  man!  Take  him  away — take  away 
the  dead  man!" 

"Now,  now,  don't  be  frightened;  we  are  taking 
the  dead  man  away;  keep  calm,"  the  doctor  said 
to  her. 

"The  dead  man — the  dead  man!"  she  cried  out, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  wildly.  "For 
God's  sake  take  the  dead  man  away,  or  he  will 
carry  me  off!  Do  not  let  him  take  me  away,  I 
entreat  you,  dearest,  if  you  love  me." 

The  doctor  gave  Margherita  a  look,  bidding  her 
take  care  of  Bianca,  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  Giovanni.  In  the  lobby  were  some 
people  who  were  already  speaking  of  calling  the 
magistrate;  there  were  the  porter,  his  wife,  the 
Fragala  and  the  Parascandolos'  servants,  and 
Francesco  the  errand  boy,  but  not  one  of  them 
dared  enter  the  kitchen,  even  after  the  doctor  went 
in.  They  let  him  go  alone,  waiting  on  silently  in 
the  pantry,  still  wild  with  fear.  The  doctor, 
though  accustomed  to  see  dead  bodies,  was  shaken 
by  that  catastrophe  that  affected  him  so  dreadfully; 
broken-spirited  with  the  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences, he  went  into  the  kitchen,  a  victim  to  the 
deepest  melancholy;  and  the  sight  of  the  bleeding 
forehead,  weeping  eyes,  the  tied,  wounded  hands, 
the  livid  trunk,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  bound,  in- 
creased the  feeling.  But  the  coolness  of  a  man  of 
science,  accustomed  to  see  death,  then  took  the 
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upper  hand;  going  right  up  to  it,  he  saw  the  head 
had  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  with  perfect  stupefac- 
tion he  understood  it  all. 

It  was  the  Ecce  Homo.  The  wooden,  life-sized 
half  figure  of  the  Redeemer  tied  to  the  column, 
carved  and  painted,  had  all  the  horrible  appear- 
ance of  a  bleeding  corpse;  the  well  water  it  had 
fallen  into  had  discolored  the  flesh  and  the  ver- 
milion blood,  making  it  run,  thus  producing  the 
double  effect  of  murder  and  drowning.  Still,  Dr. 
Amati  felt  his  heart  tighten  on  finding  out  this 
doleful  farce — that  mixture  of  ferocity  and  gro- 
tesqueness.  Amazement  was  his  predominant 
feeling;  the  strong  man  only  thought  of  Bianca 
Maria's  great  suffering,  of  her  sickness  and  sor- 
row, now  mortally  wounded,  perhaps,  by  this 
gloomy,  mystical,  childish  madness  that  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Formosa  was  proud  of.  All  that  was 
urgent  now  was  to  save  her. 

"It  is  the  Ecce  Homo,"  he  said  shortly,  as  he 
went  out  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  pantry. 

"What  do  you  say,  sir?"  Giovanni  cried  out, 
feeling  the  same  astonishment,  increased  by  horror, 
of  the  sacrilege. 

"It  is  the  Ecce  Homo,"  He  repeated,  looking 
coldly  at  them  all  with  that  imperious  look  of  his 
that  permitted  of  no  reply.  "Go  into  the  kitchen, 
dry  it,  and  take  it  back  to  the  chapel." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  asking  opinions;  hav- 
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ing  got  over  the  horror  of  seeing  a  dead  man,  the 
outrage  on  the  Divinity  shocked  them. 

"You  may  send  for  the  priest  afterward,"  he 
said,  "to  give  a  blessing;"  for  he  knew  the  heart 
of  the  Naples  folk. 

The  girl  was  still  lying  on  the  armchair,  her 
eyes  covered  with  her  hands,  always  muttering  to 
herself: 

"The  dead  man — the  dead  man,  dear  love! 
Take  him  away.  Get  the  dead  man  carried  away." 

"There  is  no  dead  man,  dear,"  he  said,  with  the 
gentleness  that  came  from  his  great  pity. 

"Yes,  yes,  there  was,"  she  whispered,  shak- 
ing her  head  in  a  melancholy  way,  as  if  nothing 
would  convince  her  to  the  contrary. 

"There  was  no  dead  man,"  he  answered  gravely, 
feeling  it  was  necessary  to  bring  her  back  to  reason. 

He  tried  to  take  her  hands  from  her  eyes,  but 
they  stiffened,  and  an  agonized  expression  came 
over  the  girl's  face. 

"Look  at  me  for  a  moment,"  he  whispered  in  an 
insinuating  tone. 

"I  can't — I  can't!"  she  said  in  a  sad,  mysterious 
voice. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  would  see  the  dead  man,  love — my 
love!"  she  said,  still  with  that  deep  sadness  that 
brought  tears  to  the  doctor's  eyes. 

"Dear,  I  swear  to  you  that  there  is  no  dead  man," 
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he  replied  again  gently,  as  persistent  as  with  a  sick 
child. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  tried  to  feel  her  pulse,  and 
the  temperature  of  her  skin.  Strange  to  say,  while 
she  seemed  almost  delirious,  her  hand  was  icy  and 
the  pulse  was  slow  and  feeble.  It  gave  him  a 
pang  at  the  heart,  for  that  want  of  life  and  strength 
showed  him  a  continuous,  incurable  wasting  away. 
He  would  have  liked  to  find  out  about  that  curious 
disease  which  made  the  blood  so  poor  and  nerves 
so  irritable,  but  his  heart  loved  Bianca  Maria  too 
well  for  his  science  to  keep  its  clear-sightedness. 
He  could  not  find  out  the  secret  of  the  impover- 
ished blood  or  the  disordered  nerves;  he  only  un- 
derstood dimly,  that  her  constitution  was  wasting 
away  from  weakness  and  sensitiveness.  He  did 
not  think  of  medicine  or  rare  remedies;  he  just 
thought,  in  a  confused  way,  he  must  save  her — that 
was  all.  Ah,  yes,  he  must  snatch  her  at  once  from 
that  madman's  claws — this  poor  innocent  girl  that 
was  subjected  daily  to  being  startled  by  this  hope- 
less folly;  he  must  take  her  away  from  that  grow- 
ing wretchedness  of  soul  and  body,  from  that  fatal 
going  downhill  to  sin  and  death — his  poor  darling 
who  only  knew  how  to  suffer  without  rebellion  or 
complaint.  He  must  act  at  once;  he  was  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  He  must  save  this  unhappy  girl, 
as  he  so  often  had  saved  people  from  hydrophobia, 
or  as2  on  one  occasion,  he  had  saved  a  wretched 
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man  who  had  lockjaw.  At  once — at  once — he 
must  save  her,  or  he  would  not  be  in  time.  Where 
was  the  Marchese,  then?  Where  was  the  cruel 
madman  who  staked  his  name,  his  honor,  his 
daughter's  life? 

"Sir,  it  is  done,"  said  Giovanni,  putting  in  his 
head  at  the  door.  The  old  servant  was  very  pale. 
After  being  relieved  from  the  terrifying  impres- 
sion of  what  he  thought  was  a  murdered  corpse, 
the  serious  insult  his  master  had  done  to  the  God- 
head came  to  disturb  his  humble  religious  con- 
science. That  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the 
cord  round  His  neck,  hung  down  in  the  well,  as  if 
it  was  the  mangled  remains  of  a  murdered  man — • 
to  see  that  representation  of  the  meek  Saviour  so 
scorned  made  him  think  that  his  master's  reason 
had  given  way;  such  sacrilege  must  bring  a  curse 
on  the  house.  He  called  out  Margherita,  to  tell 
her  what  had  happened,  while  the  neighbors  round 
about — on  stairs,  at  doorways,  and  in  shops — were 
going  about  saying  that  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Cav- 
alcanti  House  had  done  a  miracle,  resuscitating  a 
man  who  had  been  murdered,  by  putting  Himself 
in  his  place. 

Everywhere,  in  different  ways,  they  derived  lot- 
tery numbers  from  the  extraordinary  event. 

"The  dead  man,  poor  fellow!"  the  girl  went  on, 
half  unconscious,  the  voice  like  a  faint  breath  from 
her  lips. 
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"Do  not  say  that  again,  Bianca  Maria.  Believe 
what  I  say,"  the  doctor  replied  with  gentle  firm- 
ness. "There  was  no  dead  man;  it  was  the  Ecce 
Homo  statue." 

"Who  was  it?"  she  cried  out,  getting  up  and 
looking  wildly  at  him. 

He  gave  a  start.  He  thought  it  was  the  crisis, 
her  mind  having  wandered  so  long,  so  he  repeated, 
trying  to  influence  her  by  his  steady  gaze : 

"It  was  the  Ecce  Homo  figure.  Your  father 
flung  it  in  the  well,  with  a  rope  round  its  neck." 

"My  God!"  she  shrieked  in  a  loud  voice,  raising 
her  arms  to  heaven.  "God  forgive  usl" 

She  fell  on  her  knees  and  bent  forward,  touch- 
ing the  floor  with  her  lips.  Weeping,  praying, 
sobbing,  she  went  on  imploring  the  Lord  to  forgive 
her  and  her  father.  Nothing  availed  to  quiet  her, 
to  get  her  up  from  the  floor,  where  she  fell  into 
long  crying  fits.  The  doctor  vainly  tried  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  force,  violence;  he  did  not  succeed 
in  quieting  her.  Bianca  Maria's  excitement  in- 
creased, though  there  were  some  intervals  of  calm- 
ness, after  which  it  burst  out  louder  again,  when 
she  threw  herself  about,  crying  out,  "Ecce  Homo! 
Ecce  Homo,  forgive  us!" 

The  doctor  looked  on,  shuddering,  his  head 
down  on  his  breast,  feeling  his  will  powerless,  his 
science  useless.  What  was  to  be  done?  He  called 
in  Giovanni  and  wrote  two  lines  on  a  card — an 
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order  for  morphin,  which  he  sent  for  to  the  drug- 
gist's. But  he  was  afraid  to  use  it:  Bianca  Maria 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  She  despair- 
ingly, with  a  strange  force,  beat  her  breast,  mutter- 
ing the  Latin  words  of  the  Miserere,  weeping  con- 
tinually, as  if  she  had  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  tears. 

This  had  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  Marchese 
came  into  the  room.  He  looked  older,  wearied, 
and  broken  with  the  weight  of  life. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Bianca  Maria?"  he 
asked  timidly.  "What  have  you  done  to  her?" 

"It  is  you  who  are  killing  her,"  the  doctor  said 
freezingly. 

"You  are  right — quite  right.  My  darling,  I  am 
a  murderer!"  shrieked  the  old  man. 

The  man  of  sixty  cast  himself  at  his  daughter's 
feet,  trembling  with  shame  and  humiliation,  shaken 
by  dry  sobs.  Under  the  doctor's  eyes  the  scene 
went  on,  with  filial  and  paternal  positions  reversed. 
That  bald,  gray-haired  father,  with  his  tall,  failing 
form,  full  of  dread  and  sorrow,  shedding  burning 
tears,  feeling  the  whole  horror  of  his  fault,  bent 
before  his  young  daughter,  begging  her  to  for- 
give him,  with  a  childish  stammer  in  his  voice, 
just  like  a  boy  expressing  his  childish  repentance 
by  crying. 

The  daughter  was  still  trembling  from  the  deep 
wound  his  inconsiderate  cruelty  had  given  her 
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soul ;  it  was  quivering  with  the  gall  his  cruelty  still 
poured  into  it,  while  her  father's  humiliation  made 
her  groan  still  more  wofully.  To  the  strong  man, 
whose  life  had  been  an  honest,  noble  struggle, 
directed  always  toward  the  highest  ideals,  both  of 
them  seemed  so  weak,  so  wretched,  so  utterly  un- 
happy— the  one  as  torturer,  the  other  as  victim — 
that  he  once  more  regretted  the  time  when  the 
tragic  Cavalcanti  family  had  yet  no  hold  upon 
his  heart.  But  it  was  too  late;  that  misery,  un- 
happiness,  and  weakness  appealed  to  him  so 
directly  now  that  Amati,  strong  man  as  he  was, 
suffered  too,  and  could  not  control  his  instinct  to 
give  help. 

"Forgive  me,  dear — forgive  your  old  father; 
trample  on  me,  I  deserve  it — but  forgive  me,"  the 
Marchese  di  Formosa  went  on  saying,  seized  with 
a  wild,  groveling  humility. 

"Do  not  say  that — do  not  say  it.  I  am  a  wretched 
sinner;  ask  forgiveness  of  Ecce  Homo,  whom 
you  have  insulted,  or  our  house  is  accursed,  and 
we  will  all  die  and  be  damned.  For  the  sake 
of  our  eternal  salvation  ask  Ecce  Homo  to  for- 
give you." 

"Whatever  you  wish,  whatever  you  order  me,  I 
will  do,"  he  answered,  still  groveling,  holding  out 
his  hands  beseechingly;  "but  Ecce  Homo  deserted 
me,  Bianca  Maria — he  betrayed  me  again,  you 
see,"  he  ended  by  saying,  again  seized  with  the 
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rage  that  had  led  him   to   do  the  sacrilegious, 
wicked,  grotesque  act. 

"You  frighten  me,"  she  cried  out,  stepping  back 
and  putting  out  her  arms  to  prevent  him  touching 
her:  "You — a  man — wanted  to  punish  the  Divine 
Jesus.  Ask  for  forgiveness  if  you  do  not  want  ua 
all  damned  to  perdition." 

"You  are  right,"  he  muttered,  frightened,  hum- 
bled again.  "Do  what  you  like  with  me.  I  will 
do  penance.  I  will  obey  you  as  if  you  were  my 
mother.  I  am  a  murderer,  a  scoundrel." 

The  Marchese  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
broken  down,  his  breast  heaving,  his  head  bent, 
keeping  a  glassy  stare  on  the  ground.  His  daugh- 
ter was  standing  in  a  white  dressing-gown  that 
modestly  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  her  black 
hair  loose  on  her  shoulders,  and  she  had  the  dreamy 
sorrowful  look  of  one  walking  in  her  sleep,  wak- 
ened from  wandering,  pleasant  dreams.  »The  doc- 
tor broke  in. 

"Bianca  Maria,"  he  said. 

"(What  is  it  you  want?"  she  replied,  feebly  look- 
ing at  her  father,  who  was  still  plunged  in  deep 
dejection. 

"Your  father  is  much  distressed;  you  are  in  pain 
— you  must  both  forget  this  sad  scene.  Will  you 
listen  to  good  advice  from  me?" 

"You  are  kindness  itself,"  she  whispered,  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven.  "Speak — I  will  obey  you." 
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"This  has  been  a  very  sad  time,  Bianca  Maria, 
but  it  may  bring  good  fruit.  Your  father  and  you 
have  wept  together — tears  cleanse.  By  your  com- 
mon sufferings,  by  the  love  you  bear  him,  you 
ought  to  ask  your  father  not  to  humiliate  himself 
so  far  as  to  ask  your  pardon,  but  to  promise  you,  in 
the  name  of  all  you  have  suffered,  to  do  what  you 
will  request  him  later  on,  when  you  are  calmer; 
tell  him  so,  Bianca  Maria." 

The  girl's  mobile  face,  which  had  been  drawn 
and  quivering,  at  the  doctor's  commanding,  quiet, 
amiable  words,  at  that  voice  that  had  the  magic 
power  of  giving  her  ease  and  faith  in  life,  was 
becoming  tranquilized.  Her  soul,  broken  and 
tired,  was  resting. 

"So  be  it,"  she  whispered,  as  if  she  were  finishing 
an  inward  prayer  aloud.  Going  up  to  the  big 
chair,  where  her  father  lay  looking  quite  broken 
down,  she  bent  toward  him,  and  in  a  very  gentle 
voice  said: 

"Father,  you  love  me,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  he. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"I  will  do  everything,  Bianca  Maria." 

"I  only  want  one  favor  for  my  good,  for  my 
future  health  and  happiness;  promise  to  do  it." 

"Whatever  you  like,  dear;  I  am  your  servant." 

"It  is  a  great  favor.  I  will  tell  you  later  on, 
when  we  are  in  God's  grace  again,  when  we  are 
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both  quieter,  what  it  is.  I  have  your  word,  father, 
your  word — you  have  never  failed." 

"You  have  my  word,"  he  said,  panting  as  if  he 
were  not  fit  to  go  on  talking. 

She  understood;  she  bent  with  her  usual  filial 
submission  and  touched  his  hand  with  her  lips; 
he  lightly  touched  her  forehead  as  a  blessing.  She 
went  to  Amati,  held  out  her  hand,  and  looked  at 
him  with  such  loving  intensity  that  he  grew  pale, 
and,  to  hide  his  emotion,  bowed  down  to  kiss  her 
hand.  Slowly  dragging  her  weak  frame  away,  she 
went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  two  alone.  The 
old  man  seemed  wrapped  in  deep  and  rather  sad 
reflections,  for  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
cast  them  down  in  an  anguished  way,  shaking  his 
head  as  if  discouraged.  The  doctor  saw  that  the 
right  moment  had  come. 

"Can  you  listen  to  me?"  he  asked  very  coldly. 

"I  would  prefer — I  would  like  to  wait  for  some 
other  day,"  the  Marchese  answered  in  a  feeble 
voice. 

"It  will  be  better  to  have  the  talk  out  to-day," 
Amati  said,  with  the  same  commanding  coldness. 

"I  am  much  disturbed — very  much." 

"It  may  be  that  in  what  I  tell  you  you  will  find 
something  to  soothe  you.  You  know  that  I  am 
devoted  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  other  said  vaguely. 

"I  can  not  say  much  to  prove  my  devotion;  I 
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try  when  I  can  to  act  in  that  spirit.  I  am  sincerely 
attached  to  both  of  you." 

"We  know  it;  our  debt  of  gratitude  is  great." 

"Do  not  speak  of  that.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  wished  to  tell  you  of  a  hope  of  mine,  and  I 
dared  not.  You  know  me  better  than  to  suppose 
that  any  material  interest  would  influence  me. 
You  see,  Excellency,  I  do  not  want  to  recall  the 
past  to  your  memory,  it  is  so  sorrowful,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it.  You  and  your  daughter  have 
been  in  poor  circumstances  for  some  years,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  your  daughter's  fault.  Your  in- 
tentions are  loving  and  worthy;  they  have  a  high 
motive  all  honest  men  must  approve  of — the  set- 
ting up  of  your  house  and  fortune,  to  procure  hap- 
piness for  your  daughter;  it  is  a  good  intention, 
I  do  not  deny  it.  I  myself  admire  this  noble  wish 
of  yours." 

The  Marchese  held  up  his  head  now  and  then, 
glanced  at  the  doctor  with  a  flutter  of  his  eyelids, 
showing  approval  of  what  he  was  saying  with  such 
care  and  delicacy  not  to  wound  the  old  man's  pride, 
for  he  suffered  much  from  his  humiliation. 

"But  the  means,"  the  doctor  went  on  to  say — "the 
means  were  risky,  hazardous,  very  dangerous. 
Your  passionate  desire  for  fortune  made  you  go 
beyond  bounds,  made  you  forget  all  the  sufferings 
you  were  unconsciously  spreading  around  you. 
Do  you  not  see,  Excellency?  You  have  sickness, 
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poverty,  around  you,  and  in  you.  Passion  has 
carried  you  away,  and  the  loveliest,  dearest  of 
women,  your  daughter,  must  fall  into  the  abyss 
with  you." 

"Poor  darling!  Poor  darling!"  the  Marchese 
muttered  pityingly. 

"You  love  your  daughter,  do  you  not?"  Dr. 
Amati  asked,  wishing  to  touch  all  the  chords  of 
feeling. 

"I  love  no  one  but  her;  I  love  her  above  every- 
thing," Formosa  said  quickly,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  again. 

"Well,  there  is  a  way  of  protecting  that  innocent 
young  life  from  all  the  physical  and  moral  anguish 
that  is  eating  it  up;  there  is  a  means  of  taking  her 
out  of  these  unhealthful  surroundings  of  decent  but 
inexorable  poverty  that  she  suffers  from  in  every 
nerve;  there  is  a  means  of  securing  her  a  healthy, 
comfortable  future,  with  the  peace  and  quietness 
her  pure  soul  deserves;  there  is  a  way  for  her  to 
recover,  and  it  is  in  your  hands." 

"I  tried  it,  you  know,"  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa said  despairingly;  "but  I  did  not  succeed." 

"You  do  not  take  my  meaning,"  the  doctor  went 
on,  barely  keeping  in  his  impatience,  as  he  saw 
that  the  Marchese  was  still  blind.  "I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  lottery,  which  has  been  so  disas- 
trous to  your  family,  a  torment  to  your  daughter, 
the  despair  of  all  who  love  you  and  wish  you  well. 
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How  can  you  suppose  I  was  referring  to  the 
lottery?" 

"Still,  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  money — a  lot 
of  money.  Only  with  that  can  I  save  Bianca 
Maria." 

"You  are  making  a  mistake,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered still  more  coldly.  "I  am  speaking  of 
something  else;  ease  and  fortune  can  be  found 
elsewhere." 

"It  is  not  possible.  There  is  no  limit  to  what 
one  can  win  at  the  lottery." 

"My  lord,  I  am  speaking  seriously.  This  mad- 
ness of  your  Cabalist  friends  does  not  influence  me ; 
indeed,  it  infuriates  me  when  I  think  of  the  sor- 
row it  causes.  I  can  recognize  the  good  intentions, 
but  they  stand  for  an  unpardonable  frenzy.  Never 
refer  to  it  with  me  again — never  1" 

Formosa  looked  up;  his  face,  which  till  then 
was  undecided  and  disturbed,  got  icy  and  hard. 
That  "never,"  said  so  firmly  by  Antonio  Amati, 
made  him  frown  rather. 

"What  methods  are  you  referring  to,  then?"  he 
asked  in  a  queer  voice,  in  which  Amati  noted 
hostility  again. 

"Perhaps  to-day  we  are  too  excited;  let  us  put 
off  talking  about  it  till  another  occasion,"  muttered 
Amati,  who  saw  he  was  about  to  lose  an  important 
advantage.  "To-morrow  will  do." 

"There  is  no  use  in  delaying,"  the  Marchese  'di 
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Formosa  insisted  coldly  and  politely.    "As  it  has 
to  do  with  Bianca  Maria's  welfare,  I  am  ready." 

"Give  me  your  daughter  for  my  wife,"  said  Dr, 
Amati  quickly  and  energetically. 

The  Marchese  di  Formosa  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  as  if  a  bright  light  dazzled  them,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  hide  his  flashing  glance,  and  did  not 
answer. 

"I  think  I  am  offering  your  daughter  a  position 
worthy  of  the  name  she  bears,"  the  doctor  went  on 
again  at  once2  determined  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  "for  I  may  say  without  boasting  that  my  work 
has  brought  me  money  and  reputation.  I  will 
work  still  harder,  so  that  she  may  be  rich,  very 
rich,  happy,  and  in  an  assured  position,  protected 
by  my  love  and  strength." 

"You  love  Bianca  Maria,  do  you?"  Formosa 
said,  without  looking  Amati  in  the  face. 

"I  worship  her,"  he  said  simply. 

"Does  she  love  you?" 

"Yes,  she  love:  me." 

"You  are  a  liar,  sir!"  the  Marchese  di  Formosa 
answered,  in  a  deep  voice. 

"Why  insult  me?"  asked  the  doctor,  determined 
to  stand  everything.  "An  insult  is  no  answer." 

"I  tell  you  that  you  are  lying,  and  that  you  have 
no  ground  for  saying  you  are  loved." 

"Your  daughter  told  me  that  she  loves  me." 

"That  is  all  lies." 
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"She  wrote  it  to  me." 

"Lies.    Where  are  the  letters?" 

"I  will  bring  them." 

"They  are  not  genuine.    All  lies." 

"Ask  her." 

"I  will  not  ask  her.  My  daughter  can  not  love 
without  having  told  her  father." 

"Ask  her  about  it." 

"No,  she  confides  in  me.    You  lie." 

"Question  her  on  the  subject." 

"She  would  have  spoken  to  me  before;  my 
daughter  is  obedient;  she  tells  me  everything." 

"It  does  not  look  as  if  she  did." 

"I  am  her  father,  sir!" 

"You  have  often  forgotten  that  you  are;  she  may 
have  forgotten  it  by  this  time." 

"Dr.  Amati,  don't  go  on  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject," the  Marchese  said,  with  cold,  ironical 
politeness. 

"I  insist  on  it,  it  is  my  right;  I  have  not  lied. 
Besides,  I  spoke  distinctly;  I  offer  myself  to  your 
daughter,  who  is  sick,  poor,  and  sad,  as  husband, 
friend,  and  protector,  to  care  for  her,  body  and 
soul,  to  love  and  care  for  her  as  she  deserves.  Will 
you  give  me  your  daughter?  You  ought  to  answer 
this." 

"I  will  not  give  her  to  you." 

"Why  will  you  not?" 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  give  my  reasons." 


"As  the  refusal  is  insulting,  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  not  of  noble 
birth?" 

"It  is  not  for  that  reason." 

"Do  you  not  think  me  young  enough?" 

"It  is  not  that,  either." 

"Have  you  a  particular  dislike  to  me?" 

"No,  I  have  not" 

"Why  is  it,  then?" 

"I  repeat  that  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you  the 
reason ;  I  can  only  answer  'No.' ' 

"You  will  not  agree  even  if  I  wait?" 

"No." 

"You  give  me  no  hope  for  the  future?" 

"None." 

"Not  in  any  circumstances?" 

"Never,"  the  Marchese  said  decisively. 

They  said  no  more.  Both  were  vexed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

"Do  you  want  your  daughter  to  die?"  said  the 
doctor,  after  thinking  a  minute. 

"Never  fear,  she  won't  die;  there  is  something 
keeps  her  up." 

"To-morrow  she,  a  Cavalcanti,  will  be  a  beg- 
gar." 

"I  will  make  her  a  millionaire,  sir;  I  alone  have 
the  right  to  enrich  her." 

"I  told  you  that  I  love  her." 

"Nothing  can  equal  my  affection." 
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"But  woman's  destiny  is  love  in  marriage,  and 
to  have  children." 

"Of  common,  vulgar  women,  but  not  of  Bianca 
Maria  Cavalcanti.  She  has  a  very  high  mission, 
if  she  will  carry  it  out." 

"Excellency,  you  will  ruin  her." 

"I  am  saving  her.  I  assure  her  immortal  virtue 
and  immortal  life." 

"Excellency,  I  beg,  you  see  how  I  implore,  I 
who  have  never  prayed  to  any  one.  Don't  say 
'No'  so  obstinately  without  even  consulting  Bianca 
Maria.  You  are  preparing  a  new,  heavy  sorrow 
for  her.  You  give  me  no  chance  of  living  for  her, 
and  insult  me,  an  honest  man,  like  this  for  no  rea- 
son. I  beg  you  think  over  it;  don't  make  up  your 
mind  at  once." 

"To-morrow  or  any  other  time  would  be  the 
same.  It  is  'No' — always  'No';  nothing  else  but 
'No.'  You  will  not  get  Donna  Bianca  Maria  Ca- 
valcanti," he  said,  grinning  devilishly. 

"Think  it  over,  Excellency.  If  you  still  say  'No' 
to  me,  I  must  go  away  forever.  Do  not  sever  our 
ties  so  roughly." 

"You  are  free  to  go  as  far  as  you  like.  We  will 
not  see  each  other  again.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  had  we  never  met." 

"That  is  true.     I  am  going." 

"Go,  certainly.    Good-by,  sir." 

"Before  going  away,  however,  I  want  to  ques- 
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tion  your  daughter  here,  before  you.  We  are  not 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  girl's  will  goes  for  some- 
thing, too." 

"It  does  not." 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  will  ask  her.  I  will  go 
away  when  she  tells  me  to  go.  Call  her,  if  you 
are  loyal  and  a  gentleman." 

The  old  nobleman,  challenged  in  the  name  of 
honor,  got  up,  rang  the  bell,  telling  Giovanni  to 
send  in  his  daughter.  The  two  enemies  stood  in 
silence  until  she  came  in.  She  had  got  back  all 
her  calm  with  the  facility  of  all  very  nervous  tem- 
peraments, but  a  glance  at  the  two  she  loved  dis- 
turbed her  mind  at  once. 

"I  leave  the  first  word  to  you,"  said  the  doctor 
politely,  bowing  to  the  Marchese. 

"Bianca  Maria,"  the  other  began,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "Dr.  Amati  says  he  loves  you.  Did  you 
know  that?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"Did  he  tell  you  so?* 

"Yes,  he  did." 

"Did  you  allow  him  to  tell  you?" 

"Yes;  I  listened  to  him." 

"You  have  committed  a  great  fault,  Bianca 
Maria." 

"We  are  all  apt  to  do  that,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone,  looking  at  Amati  to  gain  courage. 

"But  there  is  something  much  worse.  He  says 
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that  you  love  him.  I  told  him  that  he  lied — that 
you  could  not  love  him." 

"Why  did  you  call  him  a  liar?" 

"Can  you  possibly  ask  me,  Bianca  Maria?  Is 
it  possible  that  you  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame  and  modesty  as  to  love  him  and  tell  him  so?" 

"My  mother  loved  you  also,  and  told  you  so; 
she  was  a  modest  woman." 

"Keep  to  the  point — do  not  call  witnesses. 
Answer  me,  your  father.  Do  you  love  this 
doctor?" 

"Yes,  I  love  him,"  she  said,  opening  out  her 
arms. 

"I  will  never  forgive  you  for  saying  so,  Bianca 
Maria!" 

"May  God  be  more  merciful  than  you,  father!" 

"God  punishes  disobedient  children.  Dr.  An- 
tonio Amati  asked  me  for  your  hand.  I  said  'No.' 
It  is  'No'  now,  to-morrow,  and  forever!" 

"You  do  not  wish  me  to  marry  Dr.  Amati, 
then?" 

"No,  I  do  not.  In  reality  you  do  not  wish  it, 
either." 

She  did  not  answer;  two  big  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks. 

"Speak,"  said  Amati,  in  so  anguished  a  tone  that 
the  poor  girl  shivered  with  grief. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"But  did  you  not  say  that  you  loved  me?" 
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"Yes,  I  said  so ;  I  repeat  it — I  shall  always  love 
you." 

"Still,  you  refuse  me?" 

"I  do  not  refuse  you.  It  is  my  father  who  re- 
jects you." 

"But  you  are  free;  you  are  not  a  slave.  Girls 
have  a  right  to  choose.  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"You  are  the  best,  truest  man  I  have  ever 
known,"  said  she,  clasping  her  fragile  hands,  as  if 
in  prayer.  "But  my  father  will  not  allow  me:  I 
must  obey." 

"You  know  you  are  causing  me  the  greatest  sor- 
row of  my  life?" 

"I  know,  but  I  must  obey." 

"Do  you  know  you  are  breaking  my  life?" 

"I  know,  but — I  can  not  do  otherwise.  Mother 
would  curse  me  from  heaven,  father  would  curse 
me  on  earth.  I  know  it  all ;  I  must  obey." 

"Will  you  give  up  health,  happiness,  and  love?" 

"I  give  it  up  out  of  obedience." 

"So  be  it,"  he  cried  out,  with  a  quick  gesture, 
as  if  he  were  throwing  off  all  his  weakness.  "We 
will  only  say  one  word  more.  Good-by." 

"Will  you  never  come  back?  Are  you  going 
away?"  said  she1  shaking  like  a  tree  under  a 
tempest. 

"I  must  go.    Good-by!" 

"Are  you  going?" 

"Yes;  good-by!" 
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"Will  you  never  return?" 

"Never." 

She  looked  at  her  father.  He  made  no  sign. 
But  she  felt  so  desperate  for  herself  and  for  An- 
tonio Amati  that  she  made  another  trial. 

"A  little  while  ago,  father,  you  promised  me,  in 
a  time  of  terror  and  repentance,  to  do  whatever  I 
wanted.  I  ask  you  to  do  this  one  thing.  It  is  this : 
let  me  marry  Antonio  Amati.  A  gentleman's  word, 
a  Cavalcanti's,  is  sacred.  Will  you  break  it?" 

"I  have  my  reasons — God  sees  them,"  the  Mar- 
chese  said  mysteriously. 

"Do  you  refuse?" 

"Forever." 

"Would  nothing  Influence  you — neither  our 
prayers,  nor  your  love  for  me,  nor  my  mother's 
name — would  nothing  induce  you  to  consent?" 

"Nothing." 

"He  says  'No,'  my  love,"  she  whispered,  turn- 
ing, looking  around  her  with  a  wandering  eye. 
But  Antonio  Amati  was  too  mortally  wounded  to 
feel  compassion  for  another's  suffering.  Now  one 
single  wish  possessed  him,  that  of  all  strong  minds, 
to  lock  up  the  great  catastrophe  of  his  life,  scorn- 
ing barren  sympathy,  and  flee  to  solitude.  He 
needed  darkness,  silence,  a  place  to  hide,  to  weep  in, 
to  cry  out  in  his  sorrow.  The  girl  before  him  was 
the  image  of  desolation,  but  he  saw  nothing,  felt 
nothing:  compassion  had  gone  out  of  his  heart; 
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he  felt  all  the  unforgiving  selfishness  of  great  suf- 
fering. "My  love,  my  love!"  she  still  repeated, 
trying  to  give  expression  to  the  anguish  of  her 
passion. 

"Do  not  say  that,  Bianca  Maria,"  he  said,  with 
the  bitter  smile  of  the  disappointed  man ;  "it  is  no 
use — I  do  not  ask  you  for  it.  We  have  talked  too 
much.  I  must  go." 

"Stay  another  minute,"  she  said,  as  if  it  meant 
putting  off  death  for  a  little  while. 

"No,  no — at  once.  Good-by,  Bianca  Maria." 
He  bowed  low  to  the  Marchese. 

The  cruel,  impassible  old  man,  whom  nothing 
would  move,  for  his  eyes  saw  nothing  but  his  mad 
vision,  returned  his  bow.  When  the  doctor  passed 
in  front  of  the  girl  to  leave  the  room  she  held  out 
her  hand  humbly,  but  he  did  not  take  it.  She 
made  a  resigned  gesture,  and  looked  at  him  with  as 
much  passion  as  an  exile  forever  banished  from  his 
country  can  express. 

It  was  no  time  for  words  or  greeting;  divided 
by  violence,  they  were  leaving  each  other  forever; 
words  and  greetings  were  of  no  use  now.  He  left, 
followed  by  Bianca  Maria's  gaze,  without  turning 
back,  going  away  alone  to  his  bitter  destiny.  She 
listened  longingly  for  the  last  sound  of  the  beloved 
footstep,  that  she  would  never  hear  again.  She 
heard  the  entrance  door  shut  quietly,  like  a  secret 
prison  door.  All  was  ended,  then!  Her  father 
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sat  down  in  a  big  chair,  thoughtful  but  easy,  lean- 
ing his  forehead  on  his  hand.  Quietly  she  came  to 
kneel  by  him,  and,  bending  her  head,  said: 

"Bless  me." 

"God  bless  you — bless  you,  Bianca  Maria!"  said 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa  piously. 

"Your  daughter  is  dead,"  she  whispered;  and, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  she  fell  back,  livid,  cold, 
motionless. 
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PASQUALINO   DE    FEO'S   WILL 

DON  GENNARO  PARASCANDOLO,  the  money- 
lender, had  for  some  time  past  been  coming  very 
often  to  the  great  gateway  in  Nardones  Road.  He 
went  up  the  big  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  love  with  a  poor  girl, 
a  flower  of  delicacy  and  innocence,  whom  he  had 
found  on  a  doorstep  one  evening.  The  wretched 
girl  was  on  the  verge  of  going  to  ruin.  He,  with 
his  usual  money-lender's  prudence,  had  made  her 
believe  he  was  a  poor  clerk,  a  widower  with  no 
children,  who  would  certainly  marry  her  if  she 
proved  good  and  faithful. 

The  unlucky  Felicetta,  whose  name  was  a  mock- 
ery, lived  like  a  recluse,  served  by  a  rough  girl, 
her  only  companion.  She  spent  her  time  longing 
for  her  lord  and  master's  presence,  though  she  did 
not  even  know  his  real  name;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
physical  distaste,  she  was  full  of  gratitude  to  this 
good  Don  Gennaro,  who  had  freed  her  from  the 
danger  of  a  dreadful  fall  by  promising  to  marry 
her  when,  later  on,  she  had  ended  her  probation  of 
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virtue  and  faithfulness.  She  was  a  tiny,  neat  little 
woman,  with  rather  fine  features,  and  a  quantity 
of  fair  hair,  too  great  a  weight  for  her  small  head. 
Cast  out  on  the  world  by  a  curious  fate,  she  would 
certainly  have  fallen  into  an  abyss  if  she  had  not 
at  a  decisive  moment  met  Don  Gennaro,  who  spoke 
to  her  kindly,  gave  her  something  to  eat,  took  her 
to  an  inn,  and  finally  hired  a  little  flat  for  her  in 
Nardones  Road,  where  she  spent  her  time  crochet- 
ing and  getting  her  humble  marriage  outfit  ready, 
expecting  Don  Gennaro's  visits  daily,  and  smiling 
to  him  with  lips  and  eyes,  like  the  good  girl  she 
was! 

Besides,  the  money-lender,  who  took  off  his 
diamond  rings  and  gold  studs  when  he  went  to  see 
her,  was  quite  paternal  with  her.  Every  little  gift 
—for  he  kept  her  in  decent  comfort  only — was 
made  so  pleasantly  that  it  brought  tears  to  Feli- 
cetta's  eyes.  Though  he  was  her  lover,  Don  Gen- 
naro treated  her  so  respectfully  that  she  went  pon- 
dering in  her  innocent,  grateful  heart  how  she 
could  show  her  gratitude  and  affection. 

Don  Gennaro,  the  hard  money-lender,  who  had 
seen  so  much  weeping  and  despair  without  troub- 
ling himself,  was  very  tender  with  her.  He  often 
spoke  sadly  to  her  of  his  two  handsome  sons  who 
had  gone  to  the  dark  world  of  spirits.  He  waxed 
sentimental,  and  brought  flowers  like  a  timid 
young  lover,  asking  her  to  pray  for  him;  also  for 
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his  dead  little  ones,  he  added,  wishing  to  join 
these  two  loves  that  were  so  curiously  different. 

"For  them  it  is  no  use,"  replied  Felicetta  hum- 
bly; "they  are  angels." 

Little  by  little  Don  Gennaro  had  gone  deeper 
into  this  love  affair,  more  than  he  would  have  de- 
sired, still  using  all  precautions,  so  that  Felicetta 
should  find  out  nothing  about  him,  and  no  one 
should  know  about  his  love  affair  with  the  poor 
girl.  He  could  not  restrain  himself.  His  man- 
hood, still  ripe,  flamed  with  youthful  passion.  He 
came  every  day  now  to  Nardones  Road,  changing 
the  time,  but  spending  long  hours  in  Felicetta's 
simple,  loving  company.  At  the  end  of  that  stormy 
summer  he  had  given  up  his  usual  autumn  trip, 
and  was  forgetting  his  precautions,  bringing  gifts 
to  the  girl,  who  took  them  rather  astonished;  but 
he  explained  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  little 
money. 

"Then,  we  will  get  married,"  the  young  woman 
said  timidly,  for  she  felt  her  bad  position. 

"I  am  getting  my  papers  sent  from  my  village," 
Don  Gennaro  answered,  sighing,  regretting  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  had  a  wife. 

But  one  holiday,  after  taking  a  few  turns  in 
Toledo  Street,  when  he  had  gone  down  by  Sant' 
Anna  di  Palazzo  to  Nardones  Road,  carrying  a 
bag  of  sweets  in  his  hand  for  his  lady-love,  as  he 
was  going  up  the  stairs,  he  heard  a  sort  of  call  or 
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whistle  behind  him,  evidently  to  make  him  turn 
his  head.  He  did  turn,  though  he  could  not  quite 
make  out  if  it  was  a  whistle  or  a  loud  signal  that 
had  called  his  attention.  It  had  been  a  mysterious 
call,  that  was  all,  one  of  those  voices  that  come 
from  the  soul.  However  much  he  looked  round, 
above  and  beneath,  going  close  to  the  railing,  he 
saw  nothing,  could  find  out  nothing.  Annoyed  at 
being  detained  on  that  stair,  where  he  was  always 
afraid  of  being  discovered,  he  hurried  into  Feli- 
cetta's  rooms.  Still,  all  the  time  of  the  visit  he 
was  put  out;  he  thought,  secrecy  being  the  founda- 
tion of  his  happiness,  it  had  crumbled  away  with 
that  voice  calling  to  him.  Indeed,  next  day,  right 
under  the  entrance,  he  met  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa coming  down  the  small  stair,  looking  as  if 
he  were  in  a  dream.  Really,  they  were  not  on 
speaking  terms  now,  though  they  knew  each  other; 
but  that  day,  both  feeling  put  out,  they  stopped  in 
front  of  each  other,  watching  one  another. 

"Busy  as  usual,"  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  mut- 
tered, in  a  hoarse  voice  that  gave  an  idea  of  emo- 
tion, for  it  looked  as  if  rage  had  made  him  lose  his 
voice. 

"Yes,  like  yourself,"  Don  Gennaro  replied 
darkly. 

"I  have  no  business  to  do,"  Formosa  replied, 
in  a  still  more  undecided  and  shy  manner.  "Is 
Signora  Parascandolo  well?" 
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"She  is  quite  well,"  Parascandolo  said,  at  once 
suspecting  something  under  the  question.  "How 
is  Lady  Bianca  Maria?" 

"She  is  rather  in  poor  health,"  the  old  man  said, 
hanging  his  head. 

"Good-morning,  Excellency,"  Parascandolo 
answered  at  once,  taking  the  opportunity  to 
go  off. 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  Formosa  said,  touching 
his  hat,  and  looking  after  the  usurer  mechani- 
cally. 

He  went  slowly  up  the  big  staircase,  frightfully 
bored  by  that  meeting,  thinking  at  once  he  must 
change  houses  and  carry  Felicetta  off  to  a  far-away 
part;  and  he  slackened  his  steps  to  see  if  the  Mar- 
chese  was  asking  the  porter  where  Don  Gennaro 
Parascandolo  was  going  to.  But  Formosa  had 
gone  off. 

When  the  usurer  got  to  the  second  land- 
ing, again  he  heard  a  whiff;  a  flash  passed  before 
his  eyes,  as  if  the  mystical  warning  was  being  re- 
peated persistently  because  he  had  taken  no  notice 
the  first  time.  Again  holding  on  to  the  railings, 
he  thought  over  where  that  call  could  come  from, 
and  told  himself  he  must  be  dreaming,  as  there 
was  nothing  about.  That  love,  carefully  hidden, 
made  him  as  superstitious  as  a  woman. 

"There  must  be  spirits  in  this  house,"  he  said  to 
Felicetta  during  his  call,  as  he  could  not  get  over 
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his  absent-mindedness.  "Twice  in  coming  upstairs 
I  felt  as  if  some  one  was  calling  me,  and  I  could 
not  make  out  where  the  voice  came  from,  or  if  it 
really  was  a  voice." 

"Do  you  believe  in  spirits,  then?" 

"Well,  who  can  tell?" 

"This  house  has  certainly  a  queer  lot  of  lodgers," 
said  the  girl.  "Day  and  night  a  number  of  suspi- 
cious-looking people  come  and  go.  The  other 
evening,  as  I  was  watering  my  flowers  on  my  bal- 
cony, I  thought  I  heard  cries  and  complaints  com- 
ing from  the  first  floor.  Then  all  was  silent;  I 
heard  no  more." 

"They  must  have  been  spirits,"  said  Don  Gen- 
naro,  laughing  unwillingly.  "Would  you  like  to 
go  to  another  house?" 

"Yes,  very  much — a  small  house,  with  more 


sun." 


"On  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele?" 

"It  would  be  too  grand  for  me." 

Don  Gennaro  was  still  thoughtful  when  he  went 
away.  As  he  was  on  the  first  floor  landing,  he 
thought  he  saw  two  people  he  knew  go  down  the 
small  staircase — the  advocate  Marzano  and  Ni- 
netto  Costa.  They,  heated  in  argument,  did  not 
see  or  pretended  not  to  see  him,  because  they  owed 
him  a  lot  of  money,  and  he  held  a  heap  of  stamped 
paper  against  them.  But  the  money-lender  was 
put  out;  he  felt  a  mystery  growing  around  him, 
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while  a  burning  curiosity  took  hold  of  him  to 
know  the  truth.  So  that  the  next  day,  after  wan- 
dering about  all  morning  to  find  a  new  house  for 
Felicetta,  having  found  her  a  nook  in  that  open 
quarter  between  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and 
Piedi  Grotta,  as  he  was  coming  back  to  tell  her  so, 
he  stood  on  the  stairs  on  purpose,  waiting.  And 
the  call,  the  fluttering,  the  secret  voice,  was  heard 
like  a  suppressed  summons.  He  peered  about; 
this  time  he  saw.  He  saw  two  windows  of  the  flat 
that  looked  on  to  the  great  door,  one  with  closed 
shutters,  the  other  of  obscured  glass  half  open. 
There,  just  for  a  second,  through  the  glass,  an  ema- 
ciated, despairing  face  showed  that  cast  an  implor- 
ing look  at  him,  then  disappeared,  and  a  thin  hand 
and  white  handkerchief  waved  to  call  him.  Then 
the  hand  went  out  of  sight.  The  darkened  win- 
dow was  slammed  violently,  and  the  shutters  were 
closed  as  on  the  other  window. 

Don  Gennaro  turned  round  to  go  down  at  once 
to  the  isolated  flat,  but  then  he  stood  still,  confused. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  what  was  going  on 
there?  Who  was  it  who  showed  himself  impris- 
oned inside  there?  He  remembered  his  features 
vaguely,  though  he  barely  had  seen  them.  He  did 
not  know  him.  It  had  to  do  with  a  stranger;  but 
whether  he  were  a  stranger  or  not,  Don  Gennaro's 
mature  prudence  took  the  alarm.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  to  go  and  give  the  alarm  at  the 
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police  court.  He  thought  better  of  that,  too;  for 
many  reasons  it  was  best  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  police.  But  the  idea  that  some  one  was 
shut  up,  calling  for  help,  for  days  past,  who  would 
perish  perhaps  without  his  help,  put  him  in  a  great 
state  of  mind. 

A  mysterious  crime  was  being  committed,  he 
thought;  his  southerner's  curiosity  burned  within 
him,  and  his  coolness  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many 
ugly  scenes  encouraged  him  to  help  the  unlucky 
man.  At  last  he  went  downstairs,  and,  crossing 
the  small  yard,  went  up  the  damp,  broken  stairs. 
After  thinking  a  minute,  he  knocked  and  rang. 
[The  little  bell  tinkled  mournfully,  but  no  sound 
came  from  inside.  He  knocked  again;  not  a 
sound.  Then  time  about  with  ringing  the  bell,  he 
knocked  with  his  ebony  stick.  The  silence  was 
like  that  of  an  empty  house.  Twice  he  stooped  to 
the  keyhole,  and  said :  "Open,  or  I  will  go  and  call 
the  police."  The  second  time,  when  he  had 
shouted  louder,  he  thought  he  heard  a  whisper,  and 
he  waited  again.  No  one  came  to  open  at  the  loud 
ring  he  gave.  Then  he  began  to  go  downstairs, 
determined  to  call  the  police  authorities.  It  was 
on  the  last  step  that  he  again  met  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa.  The  latter  raised  his  head  and  grew 
pale  as  he  recognized  Don  Gennaro.  Still,  he  had 
the  courage  to  ask: 

"How  do  you  come  here?" 
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"There  is  something  wrong  up  there,  Excel- 
lency," said  the  money-lender  coldly,  lighting  a 
cigarette.  "I  am  going  to  a  magistrate." 

"Why  should  you  call  in  a  magistrate?"  the  old 
man  stammered,  in  a  nervous  way. 

"I  tell  you  that  up  there  a  disgraceful  thing  has 
happened,  or  will  happen,  and,  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  I  can  not  allow  it.  Will  you  come  with  me 
to  the  magistrate?"  and  he  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes. 

"Don  Gennaro,  don't  let  us  exaggerate.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  joke  among  friends,  or  a  just  punish- 
ment," said  Formosa,  getting  excited. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  it.  I 
only  know  that  a  man  asked  my  help.  I  know  I 
knocked,  and  they  would  not  open." 

"What  extravagant  talk  is  this?" 

"Something  bad  is  going  on." 

"We  will  go  upstairs.  I  will  induce  them  to 
open,"  said  the  Marchese,  making  up  his  mind  to 
have  as  little  of  a  catastrophe  as  possible,  as  he 
was  driven  into  a  corner. 

Silently  they  went  up  together.  Formosa  gave 
two  long  rings,  the  known  signal. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  a  muffled  voice,  speaking 
through  the  keyhole. 

"It  is  I,  doctor;  open,  please." 

"But  you  are  not  alone." 

"It  doesn't  matter — open." 
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"If  you  are  not  alone  I  will  not  open,  as  you 
know,"  Trifari  said  angrily  from  inside. 

"Open  the  door;  it  will  be  better  for  every  one, 
doctor,"  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  negotiated.  "If 
you  do  not  open,  the  ruin  will  be  greater.  Don 
Gennaro  Parascandolo  here  knows  all;  lie  wants 
to  go  to  a  magistrate." 

"At  any  rate,  I  am  not  going  away,"  Parascan- 
dolo said  from  outside.  "I  will  only  go  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  police." 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  Formosa  muttered  with  a 
senile  quiver. 

A  step  was  heard  going  and  coming,  then  a  slow 
rattle  of  chain-links,  and  Trifari's  face,  with  long, 
red  hair  growing  unevenly  on  it,  showed  in  a  slit 
of  the  door. 

"Open,  open!"  said  the  money-lender,  grinning, 
going  on,  without  seeing  the  bloodthirsty  glance 
Trifari  cast  on  him. 

On  going  in,  a  smell  of  smoky  oil  caught  the 
nostrils,  of  cooking  done  in  an  airless  place,  of 
not  very  clean  people,  who  have  lived  shut  up  for 
a  long  time.  The  front  room  and  the  so-called 
dining-room  were  dirtier  than  ever,  with  dust, 
lampblack,  bread-crumbs,  and  fruit-skins.  The 
house  was  like  an  animals'  lair,  when  they  have 
been  shut  up  in  their  dens  for  days  and  weeks  from 
fear  of  the  huntsman.  On  a  chair,  pale,  with  hol- 
low cheeks,  pinched  nostrils,  bloodless  ears,  his 
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blue  lips  half  open,  as  if  he  could  hardly  breathe, 
the  medium  lay  stretched  out,  his  limbs  flaccid, 
his  beard  long  and  dirty2  his  hair  hanging  in  curls 
on  his  neck. 

Trifari,  to  make  him  stand  up,  gave  him  two 
blows,  one  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  shoulder. 
It  brought  quite  a  new  sort  of  doleful  expression 
on  the  unlucky  impostor's  face. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Are  you  not  ashamed?" 
shouted  Don  Gennaro,  quite  scandalized. 

"He  treats  me  so  at  all  hours  of  the  day,"  the 
medium  muttered  in  a  thread  of  a  voice. 

"Keep  up  your  courage;  you  will  come  away 
with  me,"  said  the  money-lender,  handing  him  a 
flask  of  brandy  that  he  always  carried. 

"I  shall  not  have  the  strength,  sir,"  said  the  other 
feebly.  "They  have  killed  me,  shut  up  here,  with 
no  air  nor  light,  with  this  stink  that  makes  me 
sick.  I  have  generally  fasted  or  got  poor  food, 
and  been  worried  all  the  time  to  give  lottery 
numbers.  I  was  often  beaten  by  this  hyena  of 
a  doctor,  that  the  Lord  has  brought  into  exis- 
tence for  my  sins.  It  is  agonizing,  sir;  I  am  in 
agony." 

"How  could  you  do  that  to  a  man — a  fellow 
Christian?"  Parascandolo  asked  severely,  looking 
at  the  other  two. 

"See  who  is  preaching!"  shouted  Trifari.  His 
impudence  was  irrepressible. 
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Just  then  there  came  in  at  the  door,  which  had 
been  left  open,  Colaneri,  the  viperish  professor, 
and  Don  Crescenzio  the  lottery-banker.  On  see- 
ing a  stranger,  recognizing  Don  Gennaro,  they 
understood  all,  and  looked  at  each  other  dismayed, 
especially  Don  Crescenzio,  who  was  a  Govern- 
ment official. 

The  money-lender  went  on  smoking  coolly, 
while  the  medium,  becoming  weaker,  let  his  head 
fall  back  on  the  chair.  The  house,  which  had  been 
a  prison  for  a  month  now,  had  an  ugly,  sordid  look, 
and  the  artificial  light  of  the  lamp  in  full  day 
wrung  the  heart  like  the  wax  tapers  round  a  bier. 
Really,  Don  Pasqualino  looked  like  a  corpse. 
•  "Have  so  many  of  you  set  on  one  man?"  the 
money-lender  asked,  without  directly  addressing 
any  one. 

"Why  did  he  not  give  the  lottery  numbers  at 
once?"  yelled  Colaneri,  pulling  at  his  collar  with 
a  priestly  gesture.  "No  one  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  him  then." 

"You  could  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  this,  you 
know,"  said  the  usurer  rather  icily. 

"Don't  speak  of  the  galleys ;  you  ought  to  have 
been  there  long  ago!"  hissed  the  ex-priest. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then 
said: 

"Don  Pasqualino,  have  you  the  strength  to  get 
up?  I  want  to  take  you  away." 
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The  four  looked  at  each  other,  grown  pale  sud- 
denly. It  was  natural  that,  the  thing  being  dis- 
covered, the  medium  should  go  away;  but  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  taken  away  to  the  open  air, 
free  to  come  and  go,  and  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened— this  escape  from  persecution  made  them 
very  frightened. 

"I  have  no  strength  to  move,  sir,"  said  Don  Pas- 
qualino  complainingly.  "If  they  wanted  to  kill 
me,  they  could  not  have  found  a  better  way.  God 
will  punish  them;"  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

There  were  two  knocks  at  the  door,  and  two 
other  couples  came  in — Ninetto  Costa  and  Mar- 
zano,  Gaetano  the  glover  and  Michele  the  shoe- 
black. Not  content  with  coming  every  day,  every 
two  hours,  in  turn,  to  ask  for  lottery  numbers,  with 
the  monotonous  perseverance  of  the  Trappist  monk 
who  says  to  his  fellow,  "We  must  all  die,"  on  Fri- 
days there  was  always  a  full  meeting.  Then  it  was 
a  case  of  torture  in  the  mass;  it  was  the  reckless 
conduct  of  those  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
who  still  hope  to  get  up  out  of  it — of  those  hard- 
ened by  passion,  who  see  light  no  longer.  Indeed, 
their  cruel  obstinacy  had  increased,  because  of  the 
evil  action  they  were  doing  and  the  persecution 
they  had  carried  out  against  Don  Pasqualino.  In- 
stead of  feeling  remorse,  they  were  in  a  frightful 
rage,  because  even  their  violence  had  had  no  effect, 
since  not  one  of  the  lottery  numbers,  whether  given 
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by  symbol  or  straight  out  by  the  medium  during 
his  imprisonment,  had  come  from  the  urn. 

They  first  awakened  to  their  wrongheadedness 
when  Don  Gennaro  Parascandolo  arrived.  It  was 
only  then  they  noticed  the  wretchedness  and  dirt 
of  the  prison  where  they  had  kept  the  man  shut 
up,  the  cruelty  of  Trifari  the  jailer's  face,  and  the 
suffering  look  on  the  prisoner's — then  only  they 
understood  that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  such 
a  crime,  and  that  they  were  at  Don  Pasqua- 
lino's  and  Don  Gennaro's  mercy.  Dumb,  frozen, 
amazed,  they  did  not  even  ask  how  the  prison  had 
been  discovered.  They  now  felt  the  heavy  weight 
on  the  heart  that  is  the  first  moral  personal  punish- 
ment of  sin.  The  Marchese  di  Formosa  was 
the  most  humiliated  of  all ;  he  remembered  he  had 
brought  the  medium  there,  and  he  already  saw  his 
name  dragged  from  the  police  court  to  prison,  then 
to  the  assizes.  Now  the  Cabalists  turned  implor- 
ing looks  on  the  two  arbiters  of  their  fate.  Don 
Gennaro  Parascandolo  went  on  smoking  mechan- 
ically. 

"Above  all,  doctor,"  he  said,  throwing  the 
smoke  in  the  air,  "put  out  the  light  and  open  wide 
the  window." 

"I  won't  take  orders  from  you  I"  Trifari  shouted. 
He  was  the  only  one  unsubdued;  he  was  wild  at 
his  prey  escaping. 

"Do  you  reallv  want  to  go  to  San  Francesco?" 
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Parascandolo   asked   quietly,  naming  the  largest 
prison  in  Naples. 

"They  ought  to  put  you  there!"  yelled  the  Cabal- 
ist  with  the  liver,  who  had  got  half  mad  from 
watching  Don  Pasqualino. 

"I  will  wait  till  you  pay  me  all  the  money  you 
owe  me,"  remarked  Parascandolo. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?"  said  Trifari 
impudently. 

"Some  one  will  pay — some  relative — to  avoid  a 
trial  for  fraud,"  the  money-lender  added. 

All  the  men  looked  at  each  other,  shivering. 
Each  of  them  owed  money  to  the  usurer,  even  Don 
Crescenzio.  The  only  two  who  did  not — Gaetano 
and  Michele — were  worried  as  much  by  Donna 
Concetta.  Even  Trifari  held  his  tongue ;  the  idea 
of  being  shamed  in  his  village  before  those  old 
peasants,  whose  secret  plague  he  was,  made  him 
groan  already  like  a  wounded  beast.  Stolidly  he 
went  to  open  the  windows  and  put  out  the  smoking 
lamp  that  gave  out  a  horrid  smell  of  blackened 
wick.  The  bystanders'  eyelids  fluttered  at  that 
strong  light  of  day;  all  faces  were  white,  and  the 
medium's  was  like  a  dying  man's.  The  usurer  gave 
him  another  sip  of  brandy,  which  he  drank  drop 
by  drop,  being  hardly  able  to  swallow  it. 

"Now  we  will  call  up  a  cab,"  said  Don  Gennaro. 

"What!  are  you  going  to  take  him  away?"  asked 
Ninetto  Costa  in  despair. 
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"Do  you  want  me  to  leave  him  here  for  you  to 
carry  off  a  corpse?" 

"What  an  exaggeration!"  muttered  the  other 
vaguely.  "Don  Pasqualino  is  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing shut  up.  ;..  ,.,  i.,  You  are  ruining  us,  Don 
Gennaro." 

"Think  of  your  other  woes/'  said  the  money- 
lender gravely. 

The  other,  struck  by  his  words,  said  no  more. 
All  of  them  trembled,  seeing  the  medium  was  try- 
ing to  rise;  slowly,  leaning  on  the  table,  and  only 
by  a  great  effort,  taking  breath  every  minute,  open- 
ing his  livid  mouth  with  its  blackened  teeth,  did 
he  succeed.  The  enchantment  was  broken  alto- 
gether, now  that  the  medium  was  escaping  for 
good.  He  would  go  to  the  police  court,  and  accuse 
them  of  keeping  him  in  custody — of  cruelty  and 
ill-treatment.  But  at  heart  they  thought  this  of 
less  consequence  than  the  medium's  getting  away, 
for,  to  revenge  himself,  he  would  never  give  them 
lottery  numbers  again.  Would  they  were  sent  to 
jail,  if  only  they  got  right  lottery  numbers,  for 
they  would  be  able  to  corrupt  justice  and  escape. 
The  dream  had  fled;  the  source  of  riches  was  go- 
ing, flying  off.  Nothing,  nothing  now  would  in- 
duce the  medium  to  give  them  lottery  numbers — 
certain,  infallible  ones.  Every  step  he  tried  to 
take  on  his  thin,  shaky  legs  gave  them  a  pang. 

"If  you  don't  take  heart,  Don  Pasqualino,  we 
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shall  stay  here  till  evening,"  Don  Gennaro  re- 
marked. 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  off.  Indeed,  his  position 
among  them  was  not  very  safe.  All  owed  him 
money.  If  they  had  been  bold  enough  to  carry  out 
one  imprisonment,  they  might  well  carry  out  an- 
other more  useful  and  profitable.  Don  Gennaro 
indeed  took  the  command  by  his  coolness  and 
strength,  but  were  not  these  men  desperate?  Yet 
they  were  feeling  that  break-up  of  moral  and  bod- 
ily strength,  that  weakness,  that  comes  to  the  most 
finished  scoundrels  when  they  have  carried  out 
some  wicked  deed,  having  put  all  their  real  and 
fictitious  strength  into  the  enterprise  and  obtained 
no  result.  At  any  rate,  it  was  best  to  go. 

"Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good-morning,"  he 
said,  taking  his  hat  and  cane,  seeing  the  medium 
was  scratching  at  his  coat  with  skinny  hands  to 
clean  it. 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen,"  the  medium  requested. 

There  was  some  whispering.  All  crowded 
round  him  who  spoke  with  the  spirits,  while  Pa- 
rascandolo  was  already  in  the  lobby  and  held  the 
door  open  as  a  precaution. 

"One  at  a  time,"  said  the  medium.  "It  is  a  kind 
of  will  I  am  making.  I  want  to  leave  a  remem- 
brance to  every  one." 

He  took  them  aside  one  by  one  in  the  window 
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recess.  He  looked  them  in  the  face  and  touched 
their  hands  with  his  feeble,  cold  fingers.  The  first 
was  Ninetto  Costa. 

"Look  here,  Ninetto:  don't  give  up  hope;  re- 
member there  is  always  a  revolver  for  a  finish  up." 

"That  is  true,"  he  said,  trying  to  find  a  number 
in  the  words. 

The  second  was  Colaneri,  the  ex-priest. 

"There  is  the  gospel  for  you ;  it  opens  its  arms," 
whispered  the  medium. 

"Thank  you  for  reminding  me,"  said  the  other, 
half  cheerfully,  half  sadly,  taking  the  double 
meaning  of  the  advice. 

The  third  was  Gaetano,  the  glover. 

"Why  are  you  a  married  man?  I  would  have 
advised  you  to  marry  Donna  Concetta,  who  has  so 
much  money." 

"Has  she  a  lot?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal." 

"You  are  right,  it  is  hard  luck." 

The  fourth  was  Michele,  the  shoeblack,  the 
hunchbacked  dwarf. 

"If  you  were  not  so  crooked  and  old,  I  would 
advise  you  to  marry  Donna  Caterina,  she  who  has 
the  small  lottery." 

"But  I  am  deformed,"  said  the  shoeblack  sadly. 

"Well,  work  hard." 

The  fifth  was  Marzano,  the  lawyer,  his  head 
shaking,  but  still  burning  with  the  frenzy. 


"You  know,  thousands  of  sheets  of  stamped 
paper  are  sold  in  Naples :  why  do  you  not  try  for 
a  license?" 

He  whispered  rather  than  said  it,  and  the  old 
man  looked  wonderingly,  suspiciously  at  him,  and 
went  off  hanging  his  head. 

The  sixth  who  came  up  was  Dr.  Trifari.  He 
hesitated,  for  he  had  ill-treated  the  medium  too 
much  in  the  prison  days.  Still,  he  was  treated  with 
great  civility. 

"To  get  rid  of  your  worries,  why  do  you  not  sell 
everything  in  your  village  and  bring  your  parents 
here?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it.    I  will  consider  it." 

The  seventh  was  Don  Crescenzio,  the  lottery 
banker  at  Nunzio  Lane,  whom  Don  Pasqualino 
had  had  a  long  intimacy  with.  They  spoke  in  a 
whisper.  No  one  could  hear  what  was  said. 

"How  foolish  the  Government  is!"  said  the 
medium. 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  cried  out  the 
other,  alarmed. 

"I  say,  how  stupid  the  Government  is." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"You  do  perfectly." 

The  eighth  to  come  up  was  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa.  He  was  rather  timid,  too,  feeling  that 
he  had  done  most  wrong  to  Don  Pasqualino. 

"The  spirit  has  spoken  to  me  again,  Excellency." 
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"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  told  me  that  Donna  Bianca  Maria  Caval- 
canti  was  a  perfectly  pure  soul,  but  that  man's 
touch  would  defile  her;  it  would  interfere  with  her 
faculty  for  further  visions." 

"Donna  Bianca  shall  die  a  virgin.  Tell  the 
spirit  so,"  the  old  man  said  proudly. 

"Well,  Don  Pasqualino,  are  we  to  stay  here 
till  evening?"  said  the  money-lender,  coming  in. 
"Have  you  finished  with  these  gentlemen?" 

"Yes,  I  have  done,"  said  the  other  in  a  strange 
voice,  as  if  he  had  got  back  his  strength  in  some 
marvelous  way. 

While  the  medium  looked  in  his  pockets  to  see 
if  he  had  a  torn  handkerchief  and  a  dirty  pack  of 
cards  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  then  put  on 
his  shabby  hat,  the  Cabalists  had  gathered  in  a 
group,  but  they  were  not  speaking.  What  he  had 
said  in  its  true  and  symbolical  sense  as  a  hint,  a 
suggestion,  had  deeply  moved  them. 

"Gentlemen,  may  God  forgive  you !"  the  medium 
cried  out  in  a  singular  manner,  with  a  slight  smile, 
as  he  went  off. 

They  hardly  greeted  him,  but  glanced  at  him 
remorsefully.  None  of  them  dared  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  ill  they  had  done  him;  each  of  them 
felt  the  nail  riveted  which  Don  Pasqualino  had 
driven  in. 

The  two  went  down  the  small  stair  very  slowly, 
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for  the  medium  threatened  to  fall.  The  usurer 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  offer  him  his  arm;  the  me- 
dium was  much  too  dirty.  When  he  reached  the 
doorway  and  looked  around,  drinking  in  the  free 
air,  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  get  out  alive,"  he  said 
as  he  got  to  the  carriage. 

"Where  do  you  wish  to  go?"  asked  Para- 
scandolo. 

"To  the  police-court,"  said  the  other  in  a  feeble 
voice  again. 

He  was  spread  out  in  the  carriage  like  a  serious 
invalid.  Don  Gennaro  frowned  rather,  and,  not 
to  make  people  stare,  he  had  the  carriage  hood  put 
up.  They  went  on  to  Concezione  Street. 

"Do  you  intend  to  inform  against  them?"  Para- 
scandolo  asked. 

"You  do  not  know  how  they  have  tortured  me," 
muttered  the  other,  knocking  his  head  against  the 
carriage  hood  whenever  there  was  a  jolt,  as 
if  he  could  not  keep  his  head  straight  on  his 
shoulders. 

"So  you  will  take  them  up,  will  you?" 

"For  a  month  I,  an  unhappy  man,  in  bad  health, 
was  shut  up  with  no  air  nor  light  and  a  stinking 
oil-lamp,  while  they  who  behaved  so  badly  to  me 
were  happy  and  at  large." 

"Why  did  you  not  give  them  the  lottery  num- 
bers?" 
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"Just  because—  "  said  the  medium  mysteriously. 
"Don  Pasqualino,  you  don't  know  the  lottery 
numbers,"  said  Don  Gennaro,  laughing. 
"What  does  it  matter  to  you?" 
"Nothing  at  all;  but  you  must  be  frank  with 


me." 


"Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  medium  humbly; 
"but  why  did  they  endanger  my  life?  What  harm 
had  I  done  them?" 

"Don  Pasqualino,  you  took  several  thousand  lire 
from  these  gentlemen,  to  my  knowledge,"  Para- 
scandolo  went  on  in  the  same  laughing  tone. 

"It  was  all  charity,  sir — charity." 

"Really,  was  it  all  charity?"  Don  Gennaro 
sneered  wickedly. 

"There  was  a  little  in  it  for  myself,  sir,"  Don 
Pasqualino  sighed  out,  with  a  flash  of  malicious 
amusement  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  the  police- 
court?" 

"We  had  better  go  there,  all  the  same ;  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  me." 

They  got  down  at  the  big  gateway  in  Concezione 
Street,  where  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety 
were  going  and  coming.  It  was  a  tremendous 
effort  to  the  medium  to  go  up  the  stairs;  he  lost 
his  breath  at  every  step. 

"Rather  an  effort,  eh?"  the  usurer  said  more 
than  once. 
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".Don't  leave  me,  don't  desert  mel"  the  medium 
sighed  out. 

At  last  they  got  to  the  first  floor,  where  Don 
Gennaro,  respectfully  saluted  by  the  ushers,  asked  if 
there  was  a  magistrate  present.  There  was  not. 
The  head  clerk  was  there ;  he  had  them  shown  in 
at  once,  and  was  most  ceremonious. 

"Here  is  Signor  Pasqualino  de  Feo;  he  wants 
to  make  a  statement,"  said  the  money-lender,  light- 
ing a  cigarette,  after  offering  the  head  clerk  one, 
looking  the  medium  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"I  wish  to  know,"  said  he  feebly,  "if  any  one 
has  come  to  say  I  had  disappeared." 

The  inspector  took  a  thick  ledger,  and  turned  it 
over  as  he  smoked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "Chiarastella  de  Feo,  living 
in  Centograde  Lane,  wife  of  Pasqualino  de  Feo, 
stated  that  her  husband  was  unaccountably  absent. 
She  feared  imprisonment  or  misfortune." 

"What  misfortune,  what  imprisonment,  could 
there  be?"  the  medium  called  out,  smiling  iron- 
ically. "Women  always  talk  nonsense." 

"She  said  it  had  happened  to  you  before  this, 
though  she  could  not  state  under  what  circum- 


stances." 


"Why  should  they  have  shut  me  up?" 
"To  drag  lottery  numbers  from  you." 
"Did  my  wife  say  that  I  knew  lottery  numbers?" 
said  the  medium  with  a  little  laugh. 
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"Do  not  believe  it,  inspector;  it  is  nonsense," 
Parascandolo  added  laughingly. 

"I  wish  to  state,  to  avoid  mistakes,  that,  being  at 
Palma  Campania,  at  Don  Gennaro  Parascandolo's 
villa  there,  I  was  so  ill  I  had  to  stay  there  a  month 
without  being  able  to  write  to  my  wife.  Then  I 
thought  every  day  I  should  soon  be  able  to  return." 

"You  bear  witness  that  this  is  true,  do  you,  sir?" 
said  the  inspector  carelessly,  not  giving  it  any 
importance. 

"Yes,  I  do,  sir." 

"Then  it  is  all  rigHt.  He  woulH  Have  given 
you  lottery  numbers  during  this  month's  illness 
of  his,  I  suppose?"  asked  the  police  official,  still 
grinning. 

"Of  course  he  did,"  said  Parascandolo,  in  high 
good  humor. 

"But  what  use  are  they  to  you?  With  a  poor 
government  clerk  like  me  it  would  be  different." 

"Don  Pasqualino,  if  you  are  strong  enough,  give 
the  inspector  lottery  numbers." 

"You  are  making  a  fool  of  me,"  muttered  the 
medium. 

They  said  good-by,  and  the  inspector  advised  De 
Feo  to  go  to  his  wife's  house  at  once,  as  she  would 
be  anxious. 

"Did  you  not  see  that  I  did  as  you  wished,  sir? 
I  forgave  those  who  had  offended  me,"  said  Don 
Pasqualino  as  they  went  downstairs. 
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"You  are  too  kind,"  the  other  answered,  rather 
ironically. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  merit  of  it,  for  there 
is  none.  I  would  never  have  accused  these  gen- 
tlemen." 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,  standing  still  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Why  is  that?" 

"It  would  not  suit  me  to  do  it." 

"I  see.    But  why  did  we  come  here,  then?" 

"It  was  necessary  to  make  a  statement,  for  the 
police  were  looking  for  me." 

"Is  your  wife  such  a  simpleton?" 

"What!  my  wife?  She  is  very  fond  of  me;  she 
is  nervous  on  my  account^  and  says  we  must  retire 
from  the  profession." 

"What  profession  is  it?" 

"Don't  you  know?  She  is  the  famous  witch  of 
Centograde,  Chiarastella." 

"Ah,  I  remember.  Her  witchcraft  is  like  your 
knowing  lottery  numbers,  is  it?" 

"Her  magic  is  true,"  said  Don  Pasqualino 
thoughtfully  and  sincerely. 

"And  does  she  believe  in  your  being  a  real 
medium?" 

"Yes,  she  does,"  said  the  other,  hanging  his  head. 
"My  wife  is  in  love  with  me." 

"In  love  with  you?" 

"Yes,  with  me." 

"You  are  a  queer  lot,"  said  the  money-lender 
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philosophically.  "And,  meanwhile,  you  have 
saved  the  eight  scoundrels." 

"How  have  I  saved  them?  Did  you  understand 
the  advice  I  gave  them  all?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  Don  Gennaro  answered,  sur- 
prised at  the  malicious  tone  of  his  voice. 

"I  left  them  each  a  remembrance,"  the  medium 
replied,  in  a  shrill  voice. 

"Will  they  obey  you,  do  you  think?" 

"As  sure  as  death,"  said  the  medium. 

He  bowed  to  Don  Gennaro,  and,  with  the  energy 
of  returning  vitality,  strode  off  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Municipio  Square. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  DUEL! 

IN  tfie  little  Barbassone  inn,  on  the  road  that 
goes  down  from  Moiariella  di  Capodimonte  to 
Ponte  Rossi,  there  were  no  customers  that  bright 
winter  morning.  It  was  really  an  outhouse  on 
pillars,  roughly  built,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
there  was  a  big,  smoky  kitchen  with  a  wide,  grimy 
fireplace  and  a  large  hall,  where  rustic  tables  were 
set  out  for  eating  and  drinking.  On  the  upper 
floor,  which  was  reached  by  a  shaky  outside  stair- 
case, the  host  and  his  wife  slept  in  the  room  over 
the  kitchen.  The  other  bare  room,  used  as  a  store- 
room, was  full  of  black  sausages  and  stinking 
cheese,  strings  of  garlic  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
bunches  of  onions  and  winter  marrows  strung 
on  osier  withes.  Below,  in  front  of  the  inn,  were 
two  or  three  arbors,  that  must  have  been  covered 
thick  with  leaves  in  spring  and  summer,  but  now 
they  were  bare,  showing  the  wooden  framework. 
Under  the  arbors  were  dusty,  broken  tables  cov- 
ered with  dry,  rustling  leaves;  and  at  the  side  of 
the  inn  was  a  bowling-green,  surrounded  by  a  low 
myrtle  hedge.  The  host  had  had  a  wooden  stair 
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made  inside,  leading  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
upper  rooms;  and  a  door  at  the  back  opened  on 
to  the  fields.  From  the  first  floor  windows  could 
be  seen  the  suburbs  of  Naples,  Reclusorio  Road, 
the  railway  station,  the  swamps  outside  the  town, 
and  the  Campo  Santo  Hill.  Two  roads  went  up 
to  the  inn;  one  came  from  Moiariella,  the  other 
from  Ponte  Rossi.  There  was  the  way  from  the 
fields  also,  but  it  did  not  count. 

However,  if  the  neighborhood  of  the  country 
inn  was  deserted,  some  company  were  certainly 
expected,  for  the  servant  in  the  kitchen  that  fine 
morning  was  giving  hard  blows  to  some  pork  chops 
on  a  big  table.  On  the  stove  a  kettle  was  boiling 
for  a  macaroni.  Before  the  inn  door  the  host,  a 
sagacious-looking  peasant,  was  washing  fennel  and 
salad  in  a  bowl  on  the  ground,  throwing  away  the 
bad  leaves  to  the  thin  fowls  that  were  clucking 
about.  The  hostess  of  the  Barbassone  was  away; 
her  husband  often  sent  her  out  when  it  suited  him, 
to  buy  fresh  fish,  tripe,  or  whatever  could  not  be 
got  at  Capodimonte  market.  He  stayed  at  home 
with  the  old  servant,  who  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
helping  him;  and  there  was  a  son  of  his,  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  waited  on  the  customers. 
This  boy  was  now  employed  in  the  kitchen  grating 
down  some  white  nipping  Cotrone  cheese,  that 
looks  like  chalk  and  burns  the  throat,  but  Neapoli- 
tan throats  do  not  object  to  it. 
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The  host  often  looked  to  see  if  any  one  was  com- 
ing from  the  low  road  of  Ponte  Rossi,  or  if  any  one 
was  coming  down  Moiariella  Road,  but  Barbas- 
sone's  keen  face  was  as  serene  as  the  December 
morning.  He  bent  down  again  to  wash  the  lettuce 
leaves  in  the  water,  when,  without  his  having  seen 
her,  a  black  figure  of  a  woman  rose  before  him. 
She  was  a  girl  a  little  over  twenty,  but  so  worn 
with  fatigue,  want,  and  sorrow  she  looked  years 
older,  and  her  great  black  eyes  burned  in  her  lean 
face.  She  was  Carmela,  the  cigar-girl,  Annarella 
and  Filomena's  unhappy  sister,  Raffaele's  despised 
love.  She  had  come  on  foot,  so  naturally  made  no 
noise.  A  thinly  veiled  excitement  was  mingled  in 
her  face  with  the  weariness  after  her  long  walk. 
She  was  dressed  like  a  vagrant  in  a  cotton  frock 
quite  washed  out,  with  a  rag  of  red  shawl  round 
her  neck  and  a  rumpled  cotton  apron  at  her  waist. 

"Good-day,  gossip,"  she  said,  greeting  the  host 
with  an  appellation  common  among  the  lower 
classes  of  Naples. 

"Good-morning,  lass,"  he  answered,  looking  at 
her  suspiciously. 

"Can  I  have  a  glass  of  wine?"  she  asked,  keeping 
down  a  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"What  about  it?  Am  I  not  able  to  pay  for  a 
glass?" 

"You  may  drink  the  whole  cellar,"  the  host  said 
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in  a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  and  he  stood  aside 
to  let  her  into  the  room,  following  her  to  a  table. 

She  sat  down  on  a  rough  chair,  after  glancing 
round  quickly.  There  were  no  customers. 

"Is  it  Gragnano  wine  you  want?" 

"Yes." 

"Half  a  pint  of  Gragnano  wine!"  shouted  the 
host  toward  the  kitchen,  cleaning  the  table  with 
his  apron. 

"Do  you  wish  anything  to  eat?"  he  then  added, 
still  staring  at  the  girl. 

"I  am  not  hungry;  I  am  thirsty,"  said  Carmela, 
casting  down  her  eyes.  "Give  me  a  soldo's  worth 
of  dry  chestnuts." 

The  host  slowly  went  to  get  those  white,  shriv- 
eled, hard  chestnuts  that  provoke  thirst.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  boy  brought  a  decanter  of  greenish 
glass  full  of  dark  wine,  stoppered  by  the  usual 
vine-leaf.  Carmela  began  to  munch  the  chestnuts 
slowly,  drinking  a  mouthful  of  wine  at  times. 

"Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure?"  she  said  to  the 
host,  who  was  hovering  about  rather  uneasily. 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  said. 

He  never  refused,  and,  as  there  was  only  one 
glass,  he  took  a  long  pull  at  the  bottle,  making  the 
wine  gurgle,  then  drying  his  lips. 

"How  quiet  you  are  out  here!"  said  the  girl, 
trying  to  start  a  conversation.  "Have  you  always 
customers?" 
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"Not  always.    It  is  according  to  the  weather." 

"People  from  Naples  come,  do  they  not?" 

"Yes,  I  have  them  sometimes." 

"Here  are  two  lire.  Buy  a  cap  for  your  boy," 
she  said,  seeing  the  host  was  suspicious. 

He  took  the  money  unhesitatingly  and  pocketed 
it,  then  stood  to  be  questioned. 

"A  set  of  young  fellows  are  to  come  here  at 
midday,  are  they  not?" 

"Yes,  I  expect  some." 

"One  called  Farfariello  is  to  be  with  them,  I 
believe?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  so." 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh'. 

"Is  he  your  brother?"  the  innkeeper  askecl. 

"He  is  my  lover." 

"There  are  no  women  with  them,"  the  host  re- 
marked carelessly. 

"I  know  that,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
"But  not  only  they  are  coming.  Don't  you  expect 
others?" 

"Another  set  of  men  may  be  coming." 

"What  for?"  she  cried  out,  feeling  her  fears 
justified. 

"To  get  dinner,  of  course." 

"For  no  other  purpose?" 

"Nothing.  At  Barbassone's  it  is  the  only  thing 
to  do." 

"On  your  honor,  is  that  all?" 
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"I  give  you  my  word.  While  they  are  in  my 
house  nothing  can  happen." 

"Yes,  but  what  about  afterward?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  When  they 
have  gone  three  yards  away,  I  have  no  more  to  do 
with  them,  you  see." 

She  said  no  more,  and  got  quite  thoughtful.  A 
small  wine-stain  was  on  the  table,  and  she  length- 
ened it  with  her  ringer,  making  a  pattern  with 
the  wine. 

"Gossip,  will  you  do  me  a  kindness?" 

"Don't  speak  like  that." 

"A  real  charity,  gossip,  that  God  will  give  you 
back  on  that  handsome  son  of  yours.  Let  me  see 
this  dinner  from  some  room  above — any  hole 
where  I  can  see  without  being  seen." 

"My  dear,  Barbassone  never  meddles  with 
doubtful  affairs." 

"As  you  love  your  own  son,  do  not  say  no  to  me. 
It  is  not  a  plot,  I  swear  it  by  the  Virgin!  It  is  an 
idea,  a  fancy  of  mine.  I  want  to  see  what  my  lover 
is  doing." 

"Yes,  to  make  a  scene — a  quarrel." 

"I  will  not  move,  sir;  I  swear  it  by  my  eyes! 
I  just  want  to  look  on  at  this  dinner — nothing 


more." 


"Do  you  promise  not  to  come  out  of  the  room?" 
"I  swear  I  will  not." 
"Nor  try  to  speak  to  any  one?" 
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"No,  no,  I  won't" 

"If  you  are  found  out,  do  not  say  that  I  put  you 
there." 

"Of  course  not." 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said  sharply. 

She  started  after  the  host,  who  left  the  hall  and 
went  up  the  outside  stair  to  the  second  floor.  Car- 
mela  gave  a  glance  from  the  parapet  up  the  two 
roads  that  lead  from  Naples  to  Barbassone's  inn, 
but  they  were  quiet  and  deserted.  Not  the  slight- 
est sound  of  a  carriage  or  footsteps  came  up  in  that 
noontide  silence.  The  innkeeper  took  Carmela 
across  the  room  where  he  and  his  wife  slept,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  smaller  one  alongside  where 
the  inn  provisions  were  kept.  A  whiff  of  rancid 
lard  and  ripe  cheese  caught  Carmela  by  the  throat 
and  made  her  cough. 

"You  will  be  all  right  here,  my  dear,"  Barbas- 
sone  said  to  her,  leading  her  to  a  window  that 
looked  to  the  front  of  the  inn.  "If  these  good 
fellows  come,  they  will  dine  down  there  in  the 
arbor.  You  will  see  every  movement  they  make. 
Only  you  must  promise  you  will  stay  behind  the 
window-shade." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  Carmela  promised. 

"You  are  not  to  come  down,  whatever  happens. 
.Do  you  understand?  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
scrape  with  my  customers." 

"Yes;  I  will  not  go  down,  never  fear,"  she  said 
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in  a  low  tone,  half  shutting  her  eyes,  as  if  she  saw 
a  frightful  sight  before  her. 

"If  not,  I  will  shut  you  in." 

"There  is  no  need  of  that.  As  I  love  the  blessed 
iVirgin,  I  won't  move." 

"Good-by  in  the  meanwhile,"  said  he,  going 
away. 

"God  will  reward  you,"  the  girl  called  out  after 
him. 

The  long  waiting  began,  and  to  the  lovelorn 
maiden  these  minutes  had  the  weight  of  lead. 
Still,  she  stood  motionless  behind  the  dull,  dirty 
window,  and  her  warm  breath  dulled  the  panes 
more.  There  were  a  couple  of  bottomless  chairs 
and  a  wooden  stool  in  the  room,  but  she  did  not 
think  of  sitting  down.  She  was  too  anxious  to 
mount  guard  at  the  window,  looking  at  the  two 
sunny  roads  that  mild  winter's  day,  examining  the 
peaceful  landscape,  where  city  noises  were  silent. 
Only  twice  she  went  backward  and  forward  in  that 
room  full  of  black  sausages  and  brown  cheese, 
choked  by  their  bad  smell,  and  she  saw  there  was 
another  window  that  looked  to  the  back  of  the  inn, 
over  the  fields  going  up  to  Capodimonte.  It  was 
perfectly  silent  on  that  side  too. 

As  time  passed,  a  sharp  anguish  caught  her 
heart.  Perhaps  the  man  who  had  told  her  of  Far- 
fariello's  and  his  friend's  trip  to  Barbassone's  inn 
had  cheated  her,  or  she  might  have  misunderstood 
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what  he  meant.  Farfariello,  his  friends,  and  the 
others,  perhaps  at  that  time  were  already  in  some 
other  place,  and  all  might  be  happening  far  off, 
without  her  being  able  to  stop  it.  Perhaps  it  had 
happened  already.  She  often  turned  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  praying  that  it  should  not  be  so.  At  one 
time,  not  managing  to  keep  down  her  uneasiness, 
she  pulled  her  rosary  from  her  pocket  and  began 
to  say  Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters  mechanically, 
thinking  of  something  else.  Seeing  a  dreadful 
vision,  that  made  her  despairing  heart  go  out  to 
the  Virgin,  for  her  to  save  Raffaele  from  misfor- 
tune, "and  in  the  hour  of  our  death"  she  caught 
herself  saying  aloud  once.  It  was  just  then  a  noise 
of  wheels  and  a  cracking  of  whips  came  from 
Capodimonte  Road,  and  Raffaele  and  three  other 
youths,  about  the  same  age,  appeared  in  a  cab. 

"Oh,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows!"  sobbed  out  Car- 
mela  from  behind  the  window. 

Raffaele  paid  for  the  cab,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  habit  in  these  country  trips,  of  the  driver 
sharing  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  this  time  the 
horse  turned  round  and  went  back  the  way  it  came. 
The  young  fellows,  with  trousers  tight  at  the  knees 
and  caps  set  on  jauntily,  were  now  making  a  great 
uproar  in  the  lower  room,  perhaps  because  dinner 
was  not  ready.  The  boy  quickly  spread  the  cloth 
on  one  of  the  tables  which  ought  to  have  been 
shaded  by  the  leaves  of  the  arbor,  but  it  was  bare. 
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In  the  meanwhile^  quite  calmly,  these  youths  set 
to  playing  bowls,  waiting  till  the  macaroni  was 
ready.  Raffaele  especially  went  about  quietly, 
with  that  low-class  ease  that  charmed  Carmela's 
heart. 

"May  you  be  blessed!"  she  whispered,  rather 
reassured  by  that  calmness. 

Now,  seated  at  four  sides  of  the  table,  pulling 
macaroni  into  their  plates  from  a  big  dish  in  the 
middle,  Raffaele  and  his  friends  ate  straight  on 
with  youthful  appetites,  improved  by  the  wintry 
country  air.  They  drank  a  lot,  and  often  lifted 
their  glasses  of  bluish  wine,  and,  looking  fixedly 
at  each  other,  said  something  and  drank  it  off  at 
a  gulp,  without  winking.  Carmela,  though  she 
heard  no  voices,  understood  that  they  were  drink- 
ing healths,  or  to  the  success  of  something. 

Up  till  then,  everything  had  gone  on  like  a 
commonplace  joyous  winter  trip,  on  a  fine  sunny 
day  in  a  quiet  country  place:  the  inn,  the  host  in 
the  doorway,  the  boy  serving  the  table,  and  the 
four  fellow-guests,  looked  perfectly  easy,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  quietness  around.  But  again  there 
was  a  noise  of  wheels  from  Ponte  Rossi  Road,  and 
an  ostentatious  whip-cracking.  Raffaele  and  his 
friends  looked  up,  as  if  out  of  mere  curiosity,  while 
Carmela,  cut  to  the  heart  by  that  sound,  felt  her 
legs  giving  way,  and  she  prayed  the  Lord  silently 
to  give  her  the  strength  not  to  die  just  then. 
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It  was  a  party  like  the  first  one — of  four  young 
fellows  with  light  trousers,  tight  at  the  knees,  and 
neat  black  jackets,  wearing  their  caps  over  one 
ear.  Carmela  recognized  him  who  led  the  party, 
Ferdinando,  called  Ammattenato  the  Teaser.  He 
said  something  to  the  driver  on  paying  him;  the 
man  listened,  bending  down,  then  went  off  slowly 
the  road  he  had  come,  without  turning  his  head. 
The  two  parties  looked  straight  at  each  other  sol- 
emnly, and  bowed  very  punctiliously.  Raffaele 
and  his  friends  went  on  eating  quietly;  the  other 
four  took  off  their  hats  and  hung  them  on  the 
bare  boughs.  Macaroni  was  served  for  them 
much  quicker,  perhaps  because  the  host  had  pre- 
pared enough  for  the  two  parties,  so  that  at  one 
time,  as  Raffaele's  friends  were  eating  slower  and 
Ferdinando's  were  hurrying  their  mouthfuls,  they 
reached  the  same  stage,  then  went  on  together  to 
the  next  course,  swallowing,  in  two  gulps,  pork 
chops  and  lettuce  salad,  and  drinking  wine,  one 
glass  after  another,  as  if  it  were  water.  While  they 
were  drinking,  the  men  at  the  two  tables  glanced 
at  each  other  now  and  then  quite  indifferently.  In 
spite  of  the  quantity  of  wine  swallowed  they  seemed 
to  keep  very  cool;  some  of  them  lay  back  in  their 
chairs  occasionally  in  a  lordly  manner.  Still,  all 
that  calm  and  ease  was  the  same  at  each  table, 
curiously  alike,  as  if  the  two  sets  had  made  a 
tacit  agreement;  but  it  fell  short  of  the  gaiety  nat- 
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ural  to  Neapolitans  on  an  outing,  when  laughter, 
shouts,  and  songs  rise  to  heaven.  Sometimes  the 
youths  round  Raffaele  bent  toward  him,  and  he 
smiled  proudly;  it  was  the  only  sign  of  cheerful- 
ness in  the  company.  Ferdinando — Ammattenato, 
as  his  nickname  was — did  not  smile  even;  his  set 
tossed  off  glasses  of  wine  continually,  not  moving 
a  muscle. 

Carmela  looked  on  from  above;  her  lover's 
smiles,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  two  sets,  and  their 
peaceful  demeanor  did  not  reassure  her.  Among 
other  things,  she  observed  the  movement  of  lips, 
but  did  not  hear  words.  It  seemed  to  her  that  in 
spite  of  the  silence  between  these  people,  they  un- 
derstood each  other  by  signs.  A  slow,  ever-increas- 
ing anguish  oppressed  her  breathing,  as  if  her 
heart  had  contracted  and  only  beat  at  intervals; 
her  whole  will  was  in  abeyance.  She  stood,  lean- 
ing with  her  forehead  against  the  dusty  window, 
rigid,  her  sad  eyes  fixed  on  Raffaele's  face,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  read  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind. 

Now  the  innkeeper  and  his  boy  brought  the 
fruit — that  is  to  say,  dried  chestnuts  and  a  bundle 
of  celery  with  white  stalks  and  long,  thin  green 
leaves — and  with  it  more  wine.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  after  his  father  had  whispered  something 
in  his  ear,  the  little  boy  took  off  his  apron,  put  on 
his  cap,  and  started  off  running  up  the  Ponte  Rossi 
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Road.  As  it  was  getting  near  the  end  of  the  meal, 
Carmela  felt  her  brain  giving  way;  she  had  one 
single  desire  growing  in  her  mind — to  go  down, 
take  Raffaele  by  the  arm,  and  carry  him  off  with 
her,  far  away,  where  neither  Camorrist  nor  roughs 
could  reach  her.  She  dared  not.  For  a  month 
before  this  Raffaele  had  been  cold  and  hard  to  her, 
avoiding  her  persistently.  He  had  let  her  know, 
too,  that  it  was  no  use  looking  for  him ;  in  any  case, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

"He  might  at  least  tell  me  why,  and  I  would  go 
away  satisfied,"  she  cried  out,  weeping,  to  those 
who  had  repeated  Raffaele's  words. 

But  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a  month;  in  fact, 
if  she  knew  that  two  sets  of  roughs  were  going  that 
day  to  a  mysterious  appointment  at  the  Barbassone 
inn  at  Ponte  Rossij  it  was  from  an  indiscretion  of 
a  comrade  of  Raffaele's.  He  had  said  it,  looking 
her  straight  in  the  eyes,  with  a  secret  meaning  she 
could  not  help  guessing,  so  that  she  left  him  at 
once,  and  from  her  humble  dwelling  she  had 
dragged  herself  up  there  on  foot,  panting,  sorrow- 
ful, biting  her  lips,  afraid  to  cry  out  or  weep. 

She  dared  not  go  down ;  she  felt  Raffaele  would 
abuse  her  and  chase  her  away  rudely,  as  he  had 
done  before.  She  quaked  at  his  angry  voice  and 
contemptuous  words.  Now  the  dinner  was  com- 
ing to  an  end;  the  two  sets  were  smoking  cigars, 
gazing  into  vacancy  with  the  solemn  satisfaction 
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of  people  who  have  dined  well  and  are  getting 
ready  to  digest.  For  a  time  the  peace  that  rose 
from  the  surroundings  was  such,  and  the  youths 
were  all  so  quiet,  that  for  a  moment  Carmela  felt 
her  anguish  soothed,  and  she  hoped  it  was  a  tragic 
dream.  Only  for  a  moment,  to  fall  deeper  again 
into  a  sorrowful  abyss,  where  the  moments  passed 
with  dramatic  slowness. 

Ferdinando's  party  rose.  The  four  young  fel- 
lows, with  the  usual  cheap  swell  gestures,  pulled 
up  their  trousers,  tightening  the  straps,  straight- 
ened their  jackets,  and  set  their  caps  on  their  heads. 
(They  went  away,  passing  beside  Raffaele's  table 
solemnly;  as  they  did  so  they  touched  their  hats, 
saying  a  single  word,  and  the  others  answered,  say- 
ing the  same  word.  Carmela  could  not  hear  the 
word,  which  was  "Greeting." 

So  they  left,  and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  instead  of  returning  by  Ponte  Rossi,  where 
they  had  come,  and  where  the  carriage  might  have 
been  waiting  for  them,  Carmela  saw  them  go 
round  the  house,  one  by  one.  She  ran  to  the  win- 
dow that  looked  on  to  the  innkeeper's  garden  and 
the  fields,  and  saw  them  disappear  behind  a  green 
screen  of  trees.  Panting,  she  ran  again  to  the  other 
window,  that  looked  on  to  the  yard  of  the  inn,  where 
Raffaele's  party  were  getting  ready  to  depart. 
All  was  safe  if  they  took  the  Capodimonte  Road, 
whence  they  had  come.  It  would  only  mean  that 
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there  had  been  two  dinners,  with  no  afterthought 
or  consequences.  The  preparations  had  been  some- 
what slow,  but  at  a  signal  from  Raffaele  all  hur- 
ried, while  he,  with  the  stump  of  a  cigar  in  a 
corner  of  his  mouthy  quietly  paid  the  reckoning. 
He  got  up,  stretching  his  arm  for  his  cap,  which 
was  hanging  from  a  bough ;  in  doing  it  his  waist- 
coat pulled,  up,  and  Carmela  saw  something  shin- 
ing at  his  trousers'  belt.  It  was  a  revolver.  Yet 
for  a  last  moment  she  still  hoped.  Perhaps  they 
were  going  away  peacefully  by  a  quiet  country 
road;  and,  at  any  rate,  Raffaele  always  carried  a 
revolver  of  small  size.  But  in  a  moment  the  hor- 
rid fact  sKe  dreaded  looked  to  her  like  a  certainty, 
Raffaele  and  the  other  three  youths  turned,  not  by, 
the  Capodimonte  Road,  but  behind  the  inn, 
through  the  garden,  following  the  same  road  as 
the  other  set,  and  gaining  on  them  as  they  advanced 
in  Indian  file  with  quick,  elastic  steps. 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer;  she  felt  something 
give  way  within  her.  She  ran  to  the  storeroom 
door;  the  man  had  locked  her  in,  evidently,  for  it 
would  not  open.  She,  wild,  blind  with  grief  and 
rage,  began  to  shake  the  door,  which  was  old  and 
worm-eaten,  so  that  it  offered  little  resistance.  The 
bolt  the  host  had  drawn  broke  with  the  rattling, 
and  she  very  nearly  fell  on  the  landing  from  the 
shock.  She  went  down  the  outside  stair  at  a 
bound,  but  on  the  last  steps  she  found  the  host  his 
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shriveled  peasant's  face  very  pale,  for  he  had  heard 
all  the  noise.  He  stood  in  her  way. 

"Where  are  you  going?." 

"Let  me  pass — let  gol" 

"Where  are  you  going?    Are  you  mad?" 

"Let  me  go,  I  sayl" 

He  caught  hold  of  her  wrists  and  looked  her  in 
the  eyes. 

"Are  you  the  woman  they  are  going  to  kill  each 
other  for?" 

"Holy  Virgin,  help  me!    Let  me  gol" 

"Do  you  want  to  get  killed?" 

"Yes,  yes  I    Let  go  of  rny  wrists  1" 

"Do  you  want  them  to  kill  you?" 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  they  do,"  she  cried,  slipping 
from  his  grasp  with  a  powerful  wrench. 

Running,  panting,  sobbing,  her  hair  loose,  clap- 
ping on  the  nape  of  her  neck,  her  dress  beating 
against  her  legs  and  throwing  her  down,  then  get- 
ting up  again,  crying,  filling  that  serene  country 
silence  with  her  despair,  she  ran  after  the  two  sets 
of  men  by  the  same  road,  turning  behind  the  same 
hill  with  green  trees.  She  found  herself  in  a  nar- 
row country  road,  and  instinctively  followed  it, 
feeling  it  was  the  right  one.  She  went  on  and  on 
very  swiftly,  bursting  with  sobs,  her  ears  alert, 
questioning  the  silence.  But  on  the  right  a  sharp, 
whistling  sound  made  her  jump;  just  after  it  came 
another  shot,  then  another.  She  rushed  into  the 
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field  where  the  two  rows  of  duelists  were  firing  at 
each  other  at  short  range.  Throwing  herself  on 
Raffaele,  she  shrieked  wildly. 

"Go  away!"  he  said,  trying  to  free  himself. 

"No,  I  will  not!"  she  shrieked. 

"Go  away!" 

"I  will  not." 

"This  is  no  business  of  yours;  go  awayP 

"That  doesn't  matter." 

All  this  took  place  in  a  minute;  the  shots  went 
on  echoing  in  the  country  air.  In  an  interval  she 
slipped  down  on  the  ground,  her  arms  spread  out, 
with  a  bullet  in  her  temple.  Carmela's  fall  was 
the  signal  for  flight,  especially  as,  the  virginal  still- 
ness of  the  country  air  having  been  broken  by  the 
many  revolver  shots,  people  from  Capodimonte 
village  were  heard  arriving  by  Ponte  Rossi  Road. 
Hurriedly  the  two  sets  went  off  across  the  fields  by 
a  narrow  path,  and  quickly  disappeared.  On  the 
dueling  ground  Carmela  was  lying  on  the  grass, 
blood  flowing  from  her  temple.  Beside  her,  Raf- 
faele, looking  pale,  tried  to  stanch  the  wound  with 
a  wet  handkerchief.  But  the  blood  went  on  spout- 
ing like  a  fountain,  making  a  red  pool  round  the 
girl's  head.  She  opened  her  eyes  feebly. 

"Tell  me  whom  it  was  about." 

"Don't  think  about  that.  Think  of  your  own 
welfare,"  he  said  in  an  agitated  way,  looking 
about. 
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"People  are  coming  now;  make  your  escape," 
she  said,  thinking  only  of  his  safety. 

"Can  I  leave  you  like  this?" 

"It  does  not  matter;  some  one  will  help  me. 
Fly,  or  you  will  be  arrested." 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  feeling  relieved.  "We  will 
see  each  other  again  at  the  Pellegrini  Hospital ;  I 
will  come  and  ask  for  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  whispered,  shutting  her  eyes  and 
opening  them  again.  "Fly  I  Good-by." 

He  rushed  off,  too,  very  quickly,  without  look- 
ing back;  she  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  half  sit- 
ting up,  holding  the  handkerchief  to  her  forehead, 
while  the  blood  flowed  down  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders into  her  lap. 

She  was  alone.  She  was  holding  her  head 
down  in  her  great  weakness,  when  some  peas- 
ants, a  magistrate  from  Capodimonte  with  a  few 
police,  and  a  gardener  from  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace grounds  came  up  at  the  same  moment.  They 
had  to  put  her  into  a  chair  which  the  Bar- 
bassone  innkeeper  had  brought  out,  and  carry  her. 
They  went  slowly  by  the  same  road  as  she  had 
come.  She  lay  with  her  legs  swinging  against  the 
chair,  her  arms  limp,  her  head  nodding  hither  and 
thither,  and  at  every  jolt  of  the  chair  spilling  big 
drops  of  blood  on  the  ground.  Before  the  inn, 
where  the  two  tables  with  wine-stained  cloths  still 
stood,  the  chair  was  put  down. 
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"Would  you  like  anything?."  asked  the  magis- 
trate, a  swarthy  man. 

"Only  a  little  water  to  drink,"  she  said,  opening 
her  eyes  slowly,  as  if  her  eyelids  were  too  heavy. 

Meanwhile  they  put  a  cold  water  bandage  on 
the  wound  till  a  cab  could  be  got  to  take  her  to 
Pellegrini  Hospital. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  asked  the  magistrate.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry,  as  he  saw  that 
her  strength  was  failing. 

"I  feel  better;  it  is  nothing." 

"Who  was  it  did  this  to  you?" 

"Nobody,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Who  did  this  to  you?  Tell  me!  I  will  find 
put,  at  any  rate,"  the  magistrate  insisted. 

"No  one  touched  me,"  Carmela  muttered. 

"It  was  a  duel,  was  it  not?  How  many  were 
there?"  the  magistrate  asked  loudly,  his  heart 
hardened  by  now. 

"I  don't  know." 
,     "How  many  were  there?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Take  care,  or  afterward  I  will  have  you  put  in 
prison." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said,  shutting  her  eyes. 

"It  was  for  you,  was  it,  that  these  shots  were 
fired?  Was  it  for  your  sake?" 

"No,  no,  it  was  not,"  she  said,  her  face  suddenly 
growing  sorrowful. 
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"Who  was  it  for,  then?" 

"I  don't  know ;  I  know  nothing,"  she  added  deci- 
sively, as  if  she  were  not  going  to  answer  any  more. 

The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a 
rage.  But  another  inquirer  was  coming  along  the 
Ponte  Rossi  Road — a  woman  dressed  in  green 
cloth,  embroidered  in  pink,  and  a  pomegranate 
bodice,  her  shiny  black  hair  dressed  high,  and 
cheeks  covered  with  rouge.  It  was  Filomena, 
Carmela's  unfortunate  sister. 

She  came  up  panting,  her  face  discomposed,  her 
hair  not  kept  up  by  the  silver  comb,  the  patent- 
leather  shoes  quite  dusty,  holding  a  handkerchief 
at  her  mouth  to  keep  back  her  sobs.  When  she 
saw  the  crowd  evidently  round  a  wounded  person, 
she  rushed  into  the  group ;  crying  out  wildly,  and 
pushing  people  aside,  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  her 
sister,  showing  the  self-forgetfulness  of  a  frightful 
sorrow,  and  groaned  out: 

"Carmela  dear,  how  did  this  happen?" 

The  other  opened  her  eyes — her  face  showed  a 
sorrowful  amazement;  she  tried  to  caress  Filo- 
mena's  black  hair  with  her  weak  hands,  but  her 
livid  fingers  trembled. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  Filomena  exclaimed, 
sobbing  noisily,  while  warm  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  and  washed  off  the  rouge. 

"It  happened  just  like  this,"  said  Carmela,  and 
added  nothing  more. 
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"Carmela,  who  dared  to  do  this  to  you  ?  Who  was 
the  wretch?  Bring  him  to  me,"  cried  Filomena. 

"Try  and  find  out  the  truth,"  the  magistrate 
whispered  in  the  woman's  ear.  He  made  a  sign 
to  the  others  to  stand  aside  for  a  little  and  leave 
the  sisters  alone.  They  had  bound  the  girl's 
head  up  roughly,  and  under  the  bandages  her  face 
looked  very  worn  and  thin. 

"My  sweet  sister,  my  sweet  sister!"  Filomena 
went  on  saying,  still  kneeling  before  Carmela. 

"Don't  cry — why  do  you  cry?"  said  the  wounded 
girl,  in  a  curious,  solemn,  deep  voice. 

"Tell  me  who  did  it!"  Filomena  said  to  her. 
"It  was  for  Raffaele,  was  it  not?  Was  there  a 
fight?  I  knew  it — I  knew  it;  but  I  did  not  get 
here  in  time.  Holy  Virgin,  why  did  you  not  let 
me  get  here  in  time?  I  have  to  see  my  sister  like 
this  because  I  did  not  get  here  in  time." 

A  livid  look  had  come  over  the  wounded  girl's 
face  on  hearing  this ;  her  eyes  had  got  wide  open. 
With  a  violent  effort  she  raised  her  head  a  little, 
and  said  to  Filomena,  staring  at  her: 

"Tell  me  the  truth." 

"What  do  you  wish,  sweetheart?" 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me — but  think  of  the  state  I 
am  in,  think  of  that  first.  ...  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  all." 

Then  the  other,  fallen  into  deeper  affliction, 
shook  all  over  and  held  her  tongue. 
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"They  have  had  a  duel,"  Carmela  brought  out 
with  difficulty,  keeping  her  eyes  on  her  sister. 
"There  were  eight  of  them;  Raffaele  was  there, 
and  Ferdinando  the  Ammattenato — they  were 
fighting  for  a  woman." 

"Holy  Virgin !"  Filomena  said,  going  on  weep- 
ing with  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Who  was  the  woman?"  asked  the  wounded 
girl,  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  head,  and 
almost  obliging  her  to  raise  it.  Filomena  only 
looked  at  her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"It  was  you — it  was  you,"  the  wounded  girl  said 
in  a  cavernous  voice. 

The  bad  woman  threw  herself  back,  raised  her 
arms  heavenward,  and  cried: 

"I  am  a  murderer — I  am  the  cause  of  your 
death  1" 

Carmela's  face  got  clay  color;  in  a  whisper, 
stammering,  as  if  she  could  not  use  her  tongue, 
she  too  said: 

"Murderer!    Murderer  1" 

"You  are  right — you  are  right,  Carmela:  I  am 
a  wretch!"  Filomena  cried,  stretching  out  her 
arms.  A  moment  after,  the  blood  soaked  the  band- 
age round  the  wounded  girl's  head,  and  blood  be- 
gan to  drop  from  her  nose.  The  magistrate,  who 
had  run  up,  frowned,  and  signed  to  the  cabman, 
who  had  come  forward  to  take  the  girl  to  Pelle- 
grini Hospital,  to  stop. 
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"Forgive  me,  dear,"  besought  Filomena,  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  the  chair.  But  Carmela  no 
longer  heard  her.  Blood  flowed  from  her  mouth 
and  trickled  down  from  her  nose,  falling  on  her 
breast;  the  ghastly  pallor  of  the  face  spread  to  the 
neck;  her  half-open  eyes  showed  the  whites  only; 
her  hands,  lying  on  her  knees,  pulled  at  her 
wretched,  shabby  dress,  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing. All  of  a  sudden  she  opened  her  mouth. 
Her  breath  was  failing  her. 

"Carmela  darling!"  Filomena  cried  out,  under- 
standing, getting  up  on  her  knees,  and  panting. 
But  from  Carmela's  lips,  already  black,  a  loud, 
long  cry  issued  forth,  as  direful  as  if  all  the 
complaints  of  a  lifelong  agony  were  in  it;  a  cry; 
so  loud  and  doleful  that  it  seemed  to  shake  every- 
thing around — men  and  things  alike — and  make 
the  neighborhood  lose  color.  Carmela's  light 
hand  was  still  vaguely  searching  for  something, 
and  ended  by  finding  Filomena's  hand,  where  it 
rested,  grew  cold  and  stiffened.  The  dead  woman's 
face  was  quite  chill,  but  it  was  tranquil  now. 
Silently  bending  forward  as  she  held  the  forgiv- 
ing hand,  the  survivor  sat  there,  like  a  statue,  and 
the  country  around  was  silent  also. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

TO    LET 

THE  fourth  of  January,  188--,  very  early  in  th'e 
morning,  the  porter's  wife  at  the  Rossi  Palace, 
formerly  called  Cavalcanti,  put  a  stepladder 
against  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  door,  to  the 
right,  and  stuck  three  bits  of  paper  on  the  pepe- 
rino  stone,  with  "To  Let"  printed  on  each  piece. 
»The  three  notices  said  that  three  large  suites  of 
rooms,  so  many  in  each  suite,  were  available,  and 
could  be  seen  at  such  an  hour.  Coming  down  the 
ladder,  the  woman  sighed  dolefully.  For  years 
none  of  the  Rossi  Palazzo  suites  had  been  to  let; 
every  one  was  very  comfortable  and  stayed  on. 
She  had  got  to  know  them  all  well.  In  the  four 
months  houses  are  looked  for  in  Naples,  from  the 
fourth  of  January  to  the  fourth  of  May,  she  had 
peacocked  about  at  her  ease  always.  She  had  not 
to  go  up  and  down  stairs  with  house-hunters,  as 
the  Rosa  Mansion  woman  next  door  or  the  Latilla 
woman  had  to  do;  she  did  not  risk  changing  ten- 
ants that  liked  her  for  new  ones  that  might  be  un- 
pleasant. Instead  of  which,  this  very  year  three 
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large  flats  were  empty  at  the  same  time:  one  on 
the  first  floor — the  Fragalas';  two  suites  on  the 
second  floor — Dr.  Amati's  and  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa's.  It  was  a  real  catastrophe  for  the  por- 
ter's wife,  who  never  would  get  any  rest  for  four 
months,  and  get  no  pay  for  her  trouble.  Alto- 
gether, three  large  suites  to  be  empty  was  really  a 
misfortune.  "Just  like  my  luck,"  said  the  porter's 
wife  to  those  who  condoled  with  her  and  asked 
the  reason  of  these  changes.  She  told  the  reason 
the  tenants  were  going  at  once,  so  that  people 
should  not  believe  Rossi  Palazzo  was  damp,  that 
it  threatened  to  fall,  or  that  the  owner  had  got 
an  idea  of  raising  the  rents.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  was  misfortunes.  All  are  liable  to  them.  It 
was  natural  Don  Cesare  Fragala  and  that  good 
soul  Donna  Luisella  should  leave  the  house  where 
they  had  been  married.  It  was  splendid,  really — 
a  gorgeous  apartment,  but  they  could  not  pay  the 
high  rent  any  longer.  The  husband  had  gambled 
everything  away  at  the  lottery;  he  was  loaded  with 
debts  and  ruined.  Also,  his  confectioner's  shop  in 
Santo  Spirito  Square  had  gone  out  of  his  posses- 
sion, for  his  wife,  fearing  bankruptcy  was  at  hand, 
had  decided  to  sell  everything:  jewels,  plate,  and 
furniture  were  all  to  be  sold,  everything  luxurious 
got  rid  of,  and  a  compromise  be  made  with  their 
creditors.  They  were  to  go  into  a  small  house,  and 
look  out  for  a  clerk's  place  for  her  husband,  to 
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keep  the  family  agoing.  The  porter's  wife  and  her 
gossiping  friend  remembered  the  two  gorgeous 
parties  for  Cesare's  marriage  with  Luisella  and  at 
little  Agnesina's  birth — all  the  great  style  of  these 
receptions,  the  sweets,  wine  and  ices.  It  was  an 
overthrow. 

"Good  gracious!"  muttered  the  inquirer,  man 
or  woman.  "Did  he  lose  all  that  at  the  lottery?" 

"He  lost  all.  They  are  left  without  a  centes- 
imo,  if  they  pay  their  debts;  and  Donna  Luisella 
insists  on  paying.  She  may  die  from  it,  but  she 
will  pay." 

"What  a  scoundrel  of  a  husband  she  has  got!" 

"We  are  not  masters  of  ourselves,"  thd  porter's 
wife  prosed  solemnly;  "we  are  all  flesh." 

She  was  sorry,  very,  that  the  Fragalas  were  go- 
ing off  to  who  knew  where.  She  would  never  see 
them  again.  Most  of  all,  she  was  sorry  for  little 
Agnesina;  she  was  so  good,  placid,  and  obedient. 
She  already  went  to  the  infants'  school,  tiny  little 
body!  Her  mother  went  with  her  and  brought 
her  back  carefully  every  day.  They  were  a  good 
sort,  and  it  had  to  be  seen  who  would  come  in  their 
place. 

The  Cavalcantis'  departure  was  a  thing  that  had 
been  foreseen  for  some  time.  The  Marchese  had 
paid  no  rent  for  several  months,  and  Signer  Rossi 
had  stood  it.  He  had  allowed  something  to  be  paid 
on  account  now  and  then,  partly  because  the  Mar- 
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chese  di  Formosa  had  been  the  old  owner  of  the 
house  and  sold  it  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care  to  turn 
him  out  forcibly.  How  patient  he  had  been !  Now 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  the  Cavalcanti 
household  they  were  often  short  of  money  for 
food.  The  Marchese  had  carried  off  the  most  nec- 
essary furniture  piece  by  piece,  selling  it  to  a 
dealer  in  Baracchi  Square.  Donna  Bianca  Maria, 
poor  soul!  often  dined  off  a  hot  dish  that  her  aunt, 
Sister  Maria  degli  Angioli,  sent  her  from  the  Sac- 
ramentist  convent.  The  two  old  servants,  Gio- 
vanni and  Margherita,  tried  to  obtain  outside 
work.  The  woman  darned  stockings  and  silk- 
knitted  goods ;  the  man  copied  papers  for  a  magis- 
trate's clerk.  They  were  in  such  wretchedness  that 
but  for  feeling  shame  the  doorkeeper  would  often 
carry  up  a  dish  of  her  macaroni  or  hot  vegetable 
soup ;  but  she  dared  not.  They  were  gentle  folk, 
and  bore  their  wretchedness  silently.  Besides,  for 
want  of  a  dower,  Donna  Bianca  Maria  Cavalcanti 
had  been  rejected  as  a  sister  of  charity.  By  the 
new  laws  it  was  not  allowable  to  go  into  otHer  mon- 
asteries or  orders;  the  new  Government  would  not 
even  let  one  be  a  nun. 

"Then  are  they  going  away  in  May?"  asked 
the  inquirer  rather  pityingly.  "Where  are  they 
going?" 

"Who  can  say?  But  I  can  tell  you  that  her  lady- 
ship will  not  see  that  day.  She  is  so  ill ;  she  wastes 
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away  like  a  taper;  she  says  nothing,  but  when  she 
has  the  strength  to  show  at  the  window,  she  looks 
like  a  shadow.  She  does  not  go  out  now;  indeed, 
she  has  no  clothes  to  go  out  withj  and  if  she  had 
them  she  would  not  have  the  strength  to  go  a  step. 
Poor  lady!  to  think  her  father  could  have  married 
her  off  if  he  had  chosen." 

"To  whom?  Why  would  he  not  allow  it?" 
Here  began  the  woman's  third  sorrowful  recital, 
the  departure  of  the  third  tenant,  Dr.  Amati,  that 
she  earned  such  a  lot  of  money  by,  from  his  sudden 
summonses  to  sick  people.  Alas  I  he  was  going 
away;  indeed,  he  had  gone,  putting  her  on  the 
street,  poor  woman,  for  she  would  never  earn  an- 
other centesimo.  Just  fancy  that  Dr.  Amati,  who 
was  so  rich  now,  and  earned  as  much  as  he  liked, 
just  out  of  charity,  he  was  such  a  good  man,  had 
wanted  to  marry  the  Marchesina,  she  was  so  sweet 
and  lovely;  and  she  had  been  in  love  with  the 
doctor,  too,  from  her  soul,  because  he  had  helped 
her  in  her  illness — because  she  had  known  no  other 
man — in  short,  because  he  only  could  get  her  out 
of  that  beggary.  {Well,  if  was  not  to  be  believed, 
but  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  had  said  "No,"  and 
had  persisted  in  saying  "No,"  always  making  his 
daughter  lose  that  bit  of  good  luck  she  would  never 
have  again. 

"What  do  you  say?"  her  questioner  cried  out 
"It  seems  impossible." 
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"Indeed,  yes,  it  looks  like  a  lie,  but  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Formosa  said  'No.'  He  felt  quite  hon- 
ored and  pleased  that  Dr.  Amati  had  asked  for 
his  daughter's  hand,  but  some  forebears  of  his  long 
ago  had  left  a  written  paper,  in  which  it  was  said 
the  last  woman  child  of  the  family  was  not  to 
marry — she  must  die  a  maid ;  and  if  this  command 
was  not  carried  out,  a  great  punishment  from  God 
would  come  on  her.  No  one  knew  what  tears  the 
Marchesina  had  shed,  but  her  father  had  been 
firm.  So  that  Dr.  Amati — one  evening  they  had 
had  a  great  dispute — to  avoid  further  occasions 
for  anger,  and  to  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head,  had 
taken  a  month's  leave  from  the  hospital,  left  all 
his  patients,  and  gone  off  to  his  native  village  to  see 
his  mother.  Then  he  came  back  to  Naples,  but  he 
would  not  even  put  his  foot  in  the  Palazzo  Rossi ; 
he  had  gone  to  live  in  a  furnished  house  in  Chiara 
Road.  At  the  Palazzo  Rossi  his  flat  was  closed 
with  all  his  furniture  and  books  which  the  doctor 
no  longer  read;  sometimes  the  housekeeper  came 
to  dust,  and  went  away  again.  In  a  short  time 
now  the  furniture  and  books  would  be  carried 
away,  too,  and  in  May  the  flat  would  be  empty. 
Poor  Donna  Bianca  Maria,  how  often  she  had 
seen  her  come  to  the  window  of  the  inner  court  and 
gaze  on  Dr.  Amati's  closely-shut  balcony!  She 
made  one's  heart  sore,  that  poor  child  of  the  Vir- 
gin, wasting  away  with  sickness,  melancholy,  and 
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wretchedness.  Really  it  looked  as  if  there  was  no 
more  oil  in  the  lamp.  Margherita,  her  maid, 
when  she  spoke  about  her,  cast  down  her  eyes  not 
to  show  she  was  weeping.  But  the  Marchese  was 
not  wrong  to  obey  his  grandsire's  wishes;  there  is 
no  trifling  with  God's  vengeance." 

"Ah!  it  was  written,"  remarked  the  gossip  ap- 
provingly, quite  thoughtful.  "It  was  written,  my 
dear.  When  it  is  God's  will,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

House-hunters  began  to  flock  in  to  inspect  the 
flats  to  let  in  the  Palazzo  Rossi,  and  the  doorkeep- 
er's hard  times  began — it  was  never-ending,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  up  and 
down  the  stairs.  Every  time  a  family  arrived  in 
front  of  the  office  and  made  the  usual  inquiries, 
she  shook  her  head  and  got  up,  sighing,  to  go  with 
them  to  the  first  or  second  floor.  She  went  in 
front,  going  up  very  slowly,  turning  round  to  chat 
with  the  usual  familiarity  of  small  people  in 
Naples,  making  her  keys  rattle,  as  they  hung  from 
her  waist;  asking  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  doctor's 
rooms,  for  he  had  given  her  charge  of  them. 
Monotonously  wandering  through  the  huge  rooms, 
rather  severely  furnished,  where  the  stern  moral 
impression  of  a  great  science — a  great  will — was 
still  present,  and  all  the  human  misery  that  had 
come  there  to  ask  help,  she  praised  up  the  house 
and  Dr.  Amati,  the  famous  doctor  that  all  Naples 
admired,  or,  as  she  said,  the  whole  world. 
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"Ah,"  said  the  visitors,  much  impressed;  "and 
why  did  he  leave  this  house,  then?" 

Very  hastily  she  replied  that  the  doctor  was  go- 
ing to  marry  and  needed  a  larger  house,  or  thaf 
his  business  had  gone  in  another  direction,  or  that 
he  was  going  to  a  smaller  apartment,  having  taken 
a  consulting- room  at  the  hospital;  in  short,  any  lie 
that  came  into  her  head — such  hurried,  unlikely 
lies  that  the  house-hunters,  endowed  with  natural 
suspiciousness,  would  not  take  it  in  at  all,  and  inter- 
rupted her  with:  "All  right;  we  will  come  back." 
But  they  did  not  come  back  at  all;  indeed,  the 
solemn,  solitary  look  of  the  flat,  with  too  many 
books,  too  many  surgical  appliances,  and  even  the 
chair-bed  of  black  leather  that  the  sick  lay  on  to 
be  examined,  that  looked  like  the  first  step  toward 
the  tomb,  left  rather  a  sad  impression,  so  they  went 
away  hurriedly,  speaking  low,  still  more  alarmed 
by  the  doctor  being  away,  the  feared  and  respected 
god  of  medicine.  They  fled,  never  to  return,  a 
cloud  over  their  spirits,  not  at  all  anxious  to  come 
back  to  be  dispirited  by  these  solemn,  thought- 
inspiring  surroundings. 

The  doorkeeper,  standing  in  the  doorway,  saw 
them  go  off  quickly  toward  Toledo  Street,  where 
there  was  movement,  light,  and  gaiety,  and  in 
spite  of  their  vague  promises,  hesitatingly  made, 
she  knew  they  would  never  come  back.  "Nothing 
is  arranged,  dear,"  she  often  said,  with  a  wearied 
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air,  to  the  neighboring  doorkeeper  at  the  Rosa 
Mansion.  Nothing  was  settled,  even  for  the  flats 
that  the  Fragala  and  Cavalcanti  families  were  leav- 
ing. It  looked  as  if  the  house-hunters  noticed  the 
bad  luck  that  came  from  these  two  flats,  where  so 
many  tears  had  been  shed,  where  so  many  were 
still  being  shed.  In  the  Fragalas'  house,  brave, 
melancholy  Luisella  had  got  rid  of  a  great  part 
of  the  furniture;  the  fine  red  drawing-room  was 
now  bare  of  its  old  brocade  couches,  and  the  child 
slept  in  its  parents'  room.  Their  way  of  living 
was  of  a  sudden  meaner,  smaller,  being  restricted 
to  the  bedroom  and  dining-room.  Sometimes  the 
visitors  found  the  family  at  dinner  at  two  o'clock. 
Cesare  Fragala  kept  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  eating 
stolidly.  Luisella  said  nothing,  but  kept  rolling 
bread-pellets  in  her  fingers.  Little  Agnesina,  well 
behaved  and  good  as  usual,  looked  at  her  father 
and  mother  alternately,  taking  care  to  make  no 
noise  with  her  spoon  and  fork,  not  to  disturb  them. 
iWhen  the  visitors  came  in,  the  father  of  the  family 
got  paler  and  the  mother  cast  down  her  eyes.  Both 
of  them  at  each  visit  felt  having  to  leave  the  house : 
their  wounds  smarted  and  bled  afresh.  The  little 
one  looked  at  them,  and  said  over  in  a  whisper: 

"Mama,  mama!" 

The  visitors,  led  in  by  the  doorkeeper,  felt  they 
were  in  the  way,  and  excused  themselves,  going  on 
into  other  rooms  while  the  woman  spoke  volubly 
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to  take  off  their  attention.  When  they  saw  the 
drawing-room,  parlor,  and  lobby  empty,  they  gave 
queer  glances  at  each  other,  so  that  the  door- 
keeper shivered  with  impatience,  cursing  in  her 
heart  all  who  go  away  from  houses  and  those  who 
go  looking  for  them,  also  those  who  go  round  to 
show  them — that  is  to  say,  herself,  who  had  this 
hard  fate.  The  visitors  asked  the  stock  questions 
rather  suspiciously: 

"Why  are  they  going  away?" 

Then  she  made  up  her  mind  and  whispered : 

"They  have  failed  in  business." 

"Ah,  is  that  it?"  exclaimed  the  visitors,  much 
interested. 

On  the  stairs  she  gave  particulars — told  the  rea- 
son of  the  failure,  spoke  of  their  former  riches 
and  the  want  of  any  comforts  now;  told  about  Sig- 
nora  Luisella's  courage  and  her  husband's  rage  for 
gambling  on  the  lottery,  and  poor  little  Agnesina's 
good  behavior.  She  seemed  to  understand  having 
come  into  the  world  and  grown  up  at  a  bad  season. 
The  house-hunters  listened  full  of  interest,  with 
that  skin-deep  emotion  peculiar  to  southerners; 
but  from  what  they  had  seen,  as  well  as  from  what 
they  had  heard  from  the  doorkeeper,  they  got  a 
singular  impression  of  evil  fate — a  doom  weighing 
down  an  innocent,  good  family;  a  hard  destiny, 
destroying  all  the  sources  of  happiness  and  energy. 

The  house-hunters  turned  their  backs  on  the 
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Fragala  household  and  the  Rossi  Palazzo  slowly; 
but  they  still  felt  sad,  and  spoke  to  each  other 
about  there  being  implacable,  unforeseen,  over- 
powering disasters  sometimes  coming  on  human- 
ity. Some  attributed  it  to  perfidious  fate,  some  to 
the  evil  eye;  others  were  philosophical  over  the 
passions  of  humanity,  especially  for  gambling,  still 
repeating  the  phrase  that  includes  all  the  indul- 
gence and  forgiveness  of  Naples  folk:  "We  are 


not  our  own  masters." 


It  was  difficult  to  get  into  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa's flat  Often  Margherita  objected  to  any  one 
seeing  the  house,  in  spite  of  its  being  the  right 
hours  for  visits.  The  doorkeeper  talked  her  over, 
feeling  rather  annoyed.  She  raised  her  voice  and 
asked,  "How  ever  would  a  house  be  let,  if  no  one 
could  get  in  to  see  it?"  Sometimes  she  managed 
to  get  in  by  slipping  through  the  half-open  door. 
All  stopped  speaking  at  once,  for  from  the  freez- 
ing bare  lobby  to  the  bare  frozen  drawing-room 
there  was  such  cold,  such  a  smell  of  old  dust  dis- 
placed, that  it  gave  one  a  shudder.  Big  dull  stains 
on  the  walls  marked  the  outline  of  large  pieces  of 
furniture  that  had  once  been  there,  which  the  Mar- 
chese had  sold  to  use  what  they  fetched  for  staking 
on  the  lottery.  One  saw  the  big  hooks  and  nails 
that  the  pictures  had  been  hung  from,  and  a  heap 
of  old  yellow  paper  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  corner 
of  one  empty  room.  Where  curtains  had  been 
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fastened  to  the  doors  and  balcony  windows,  there 
were  holes  in  the  plaster,  for  they  seemed  to  have 
been  violently  torn  away. 

The  chapel,  too,  had  not  a  saint  left.  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  and  the  Ecce  Homo  had  been  sold,  also 
the  vases  and  ornaments — even  the  fine  napkins 
with  old  lace,  so  that  the  despoiled  altar  had  a 
doleful,  desecrated  look.  Sometimes  the  visitors, 
on  going  through  the  house,  met  a  slight  girlish 
figure  in  black,  her  shoulders  wrapped  in  a  shabby 
shawl,  the  lady's  heavy  black  tresses  seeming  to 
make  her  face  still  more  bloodless.  She  gazed  at 
the  visitors  with  her  sorrowful  eyes  as  if  she  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on ;  a  shade  of  grief  re- 
animated them  for  a  moment  when  she  remem- 
bered it  meant  they  had  to  leave  that  roof,  their 
only  refuge.  The  woman  said  in  a  whisper:  "It 
is  the  Marchesina!"  nothing  else,  and  that  appari- 
tion was  like  the  outline  of  an  irreparable  disaster. 
Sometimes  the  house-hunters,  followed  by  Mar- 
gherita  and  the  doorkeeper,  came  to  a  closed  door. 
The  waiting-woman  rather  hesitated,  but  on  a  hint 
from  the  doorkeeper  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
knock. 

"Excellency,  may  we  come  in?" 

"Yes,  yes;  come  in,"  a  feeble  voice  answered. 

Then  all  saw  a  woman's  room,  wretched,  freez- 
ing with  cold,  where  a  pale  creature  in  black, 
wrapped  in  a  worn  shawl,  was  seated  by  the  bed- 
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side,  or  getting  up  quickly  from  her  kneeling-desk. 
Then,  abashed,  they  just  gave  a  quick  look  round, 
muttered  vaguely  some  excuse,  and  went  off,  the 
maiden  following  them  with  her  thoughtful,  sor- 
rowing eyes.  On  the  stair  they  dared  to  speak. 
They  asked  the  woman,  as  if  speaking  of  dead 
people  or  things: 

"What  was  their  name?" 

"Cavalcanti;  he  is  a  Marchese,"  said  tKe  'door- 
keeper. 

Then  the  visitors  would  go  off,  taking  with  them 
a  deep  impression  of  people  and  things  that  are 
extinct. 
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CHAPTER   XIX1 

DON   CRESCENZIO'S  TRIALS 

HAVING  reached  the  lobby  from  the  Secretary's 
room  in  the  Finance  Department,  Don  Crescenzio 
began  to  stagger.  He  had  a  singing  in  his  ears. 

"Do  you  feel  ill?"  asked  the  usher  anxiously,  for 
he  knew  him. 

"No,  it  is  nothing;  it  is  from  this  first  heat  of 
spring,"  he  stammered.  And  he  brought  his  hands 
across  his  forehead,  which  was  covered  with  cold 
drops  of  sweat.  Still,  to  try  to  look  at  ease,  he 
pulled  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it. 

"Is  business  good?"  the  usher  asked  the  lottery 
banker,  while  he  was  carefully  putting  out  the 
match. 

"Well,  just  so-so,"  said  the  other,  giving  a 
sketchy  sort  of  smile. 

"It  would  be  grand  to  get  the  right  figures," 
the  usher  muttered;  "one  would  like  to  spit  in 
this  infamous  Government's  face,"  he  added  in 
a  whisper. 

"But  no  one  knows  the  right  figures — no  one 
does,"  the  other  cried  out  as  he  went  away.  But 
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when  he  was  under  the  portico  and  got  out  to  the 
open  air,  he  felt  dizzy  again ;  again  he  had  a  sing- 
ing in  his  ears  and  nearly  fell.  He  had  to  stand 
a  good  minute,  leaning  on  the  stone  posts  of  the 
San  Giacomo  Palazzo  door,  which  opens  on  to 
Toledo  Street,  seeing  the  usual  crowd  in  that  thor- 
oughfare swim  before  his  eyes.  It  was  larger  than 
usual,  from  its  being  the  first  fine  spring  day, 
which  brought  out  more  people  than  usual.  He 
only  saw  a  confused  crowd  without  distinct  out- 
lines. He  heard  a  great  noise  without  distinguish- 
ing either  words  or  voices.  Only,  while  he  went 
on  smiling  instinctively,  he  saw  sharply  marked  in 
his  mind  the  corner  of  the  writing-room  where  the 
Finance  Secretary  had  turned  his  cold,  severe 
glance  on  him.  He  heard  the  exact  sound  of  the 
Secretary's  words  ringing  out  as  clear  as  if  they 
had  just  struck  the  drum  of  his  ear.  The  Secretary 
had  been  very  stern  with  him.  He  could  no  longer 
be  lenient  to  the  lottery  banker,  for  he  had  been  too 
lenient  already;  he  did  not  want  to  seem  an  accom- 
plice of  his  fraud.  "Fraud,"  he  said  and  repeated, 
in  spite  of  the  deadly  pallor  that  came  over  Don 
Crescenzio's  face  on  hearing  the  cruel  word. 

One  can  not  play  tricks  with  the  State ;  it  gives 
no  credit.  Every  week  lately,  when  Don  Crescen- 
zio  came  to  hand  over  the  profits,  he  had  been 
short  of  money,  and  had  had  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Finance  at  Rome  to  make  allowances  for  him 
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and  give  him  time.  This  had  happened  every 
week.  But  the  State  is  not  a  bank  which  grants 
delays.  It  makes  others  wait,  but  it  will  not. 
Every  time  he  mentioned  the  State  the  word  filled 
the  Secretary's  mouth  severely  and  sonorously,  and 
he  frowned  a  little.  Don  Crescenzio  listened,  with 
his  head  down,  starting  when  he  heard  named  that 
mysterious  being  who  gets  all  and  gives  nothing; 
who  has  no  heart  or  bowels,  and  holds  out  open 
hands  to  take  and  carry  off  everything.  Ah!  the 
Secretary  had  been  decisive  in  his  cruelty.  By 
Wednesday  he  must  pay  up  all  in  full — stakes  and 
the  debt  in  arrears;  if  not,  the  downfall  was  un- 
avoidable :  the  State  would  seize  the  caution  money 
and  prosecute  Don  Crescenzio  for  his  indebtedness. 
He  had  just  given  one  sob  at  the  Secretary's  last 
words. 

"You  lose  the  guarantee  money,  and  you  go  to 
prison  if  you  don't  pay  up,"  the  worthy  official 
wound  up  his  remarks  with. 

Don  Crescenzio  had  set  to  imploring  then.  He 
had  a  wife  and  children ;  if  he  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  give  the  gamblers  credit,  was  he  to  be  ruined 
for  that?  If  they  would  give  him  time,  he  would 
force  the  men  to  pay;  he  would  give  back  the  State 
the  uttermost  centesimo.  He  was  an  honest  man ; 
in  short,  he  was  cheated,  slain. 

"You  gamble  too,  and  on  credit,"  the  Secretary 
said  haughtily. 
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"I  only  did  it  to  try  and  recoup  myself." 

"An  honest  lottery  keeper  never  plays  himself. 
It  is  immoral  in  a  citizen  to  play." 

"Then  the  State  is  immoral  also." 

"The  State  can  not  be  immoral,  remember  that. 
Think  of  how  you  are  to  pay;  I  can  do  no  more  for 
you." 

Still,  he  had  begged,  sobbing,  that  they  would 
not  cast  him  into  prison;  indeed,  they  could  not 
require  a  man's  death,  being  men  and  Christians. 
But  he  had  made  that  scene  twice  before,  and  had 
managed  to  get  a  month's,  a  fortnight's,  grace, 
This  time  the  Secretary  looked  so  freezingly  at 
him  that  .Don  Crescenzio  had  understood.  This 
was  the  end,  really.  He  must  either  pay  or  go  to 
prison.  He  took  leave,  constantly  feeling  that 
word  Wednesday,  Wednesday,  cut  into  his  brain. 

It  was  true  he  had  a  young  wife  and  two  babies; 
a  small  family,  that  with  Neapolitan  good-hearted- 
ness  and  good-nature  he  had  accustomed  to  living 
freely,  going  from  a  fine  holiday  dinner  at  home 
to  a  grander  country  excursion,  and  to  celebrate  all 
the  feast-days  with  good  eating.  They  gave  each 
other  presents  of  heavy  gold  jewelry,  and,  though 
contenting  themselves  with  hired  carnages,  had 
always  a  secret  wish  to  keep  a  carriage  of  their 
own ;  and  he  bought  earrings,  rings,  and  brooches 
for  his  wife,  and  presented  her  with  shiny  jet 
mantles  such  as  our  townsfolk  love. 
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And  all  this  came  while  living  off  the  income 
from  the  lottery  bank ;  indeed,  he  speculated  a  little 
with  Government  money,  but  never  gambled  in 
the  lottery.  This  was  past,  this  time  of  virtue  and 
innocence.  When  had  he  staked  the  first  time — 
he,  who  ought  to  have  kept  himself  from  that  con- 
tagion, and  only  lived  off  the  lottery,  without  let^ 
ting  it  fasten  on  him,  live  off  it  as  one  may  drink 
poison  without  dying  of  it,  though  the  same  poison 
laid  on  an  open  wound  will  kill?  When  had  he 
first  staked?  He  did  not  remember  now;  he  saw 
confusedly  a  great  Wednesday  stand  out  with  such 
vivid  heat  that  it  seemed  like  a  live  coal,  as  if  it 
must  burn  him.  It  was  all  a  confusion,  in  which 
the  mental  disorder  of  the  Cabalists  who  crowded 
into  his  shop,  touching  him  with  their  feverish 
hands  and  infecting  him,  and  their  money — got 
God  knows  how  or  where — passing  from  their 
hands  to  his,  all  gave  him  the  impression  of  a 
tragedy.  That  mental  malady  that  burned  in  their 
blood,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and 
insignificant,  had  passed  on  to  him;  from  being 
with  them,  breathing  their  atmosphere,  it  had 
soaked  through  everything,  and  come  into  his  very 
life.  First  of  all,  greed  of  gain  had  made  him 
give  credit  to  the  Cabalists,  keeping  back  always  so 
much  per  cent  off  their  stakes  when  they  played 
on  credit,  while  he  asked  for  delay  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; then,  as  the  deficiency  became  continu- 
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ally  larger,  as  the  hole  got  deeper  till  there  was 
a  precipice  down  to  it,  he  began  to  gamble  too, 
unlucky  wretch,  tempting  Fate,  having  the  delu- 
sion he  was  in  her  favor,  and  playing  on  credit, 
with  the  huge  delusion  that  he  might  win  a  large, 
an  immense  sum. 

Ah !  the  unlucky  wretch,  he  knew  quite  well  that 
hardly  any  one  ever  wins.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  frightful  law  of  averages,  that  shows  that 
winning  is  so  rare  it  is  difficult  to  find  cases  of  it. 
It  is  an  infinitesimal  chance,  like  one  planet  meet- 
ing another  every  two  or  three  hundred  years  by 
inflexible  sidereal  laws.  He  knew  well  that  Gov- 
ernment always  wins,  always;  that  it  takes  sixteen 
million  lire  from  Naples  alone  every  year — from 
all  Italy,  sixty  millions  of  lire.  But  what  did  that 
signify?  He  went  on  giving  credit  to  the  Cabal- 
ists;  he  appeared  at  their  meetings;  he  lent  a 
hand  to  imprison  Don  Pasqualino,  being  blinded 
himself. 

The  vulgar  luxury  of  his  house  increased;  his 
wife  got  fat,  she  was  red  and  shiny  from  eating 
too  much,  and  now  she  was  going  to  have  another 
child.  She  wore  a  cream  silk  dress  covered  with 
lace;  her  fat  hands,  laden  with  rings,  lay  on  her 
already  rounded  figure  with  that  quietly  satisfied 
air  of  women  easy  in  their  feelings.  What  a  dis- 
aster if  on  Wednesday  he  did  not  bring  the  money 
to  the  Secretary!  He,  his  wife  and  children^  and 
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the  one  to  be  born,  would  be  in  wretchedness,  and 
he  himself  in  prison. 

Now,  every  time  the  word  "Wednesday"  came  to 
the  mind  of  the  handsome  lottery  banker,  with  his 
well-kept  chestnut  beard  and  white  hands,  a  little 
warm  blood  flowed  into  his  pale  cheeks,  and  he 
felt  them  burn  like  two  flames  of  fire.  He  had 
dragged  himself  away  from  the  San  Giacomo  door- 
posts, and  was  going  among  the  crowd,  letting  him- 
self be  carried  along,  feeling  a  slight  dizziness  that 
came  from  his  being  wrapped  up  always  in  the  same 
maddening  idea.  He  must  do  something,  gain 
money,  try  to  get  it  from  those  who  owed  it  to 
him  and  had  it,  so  that  on  Wednesday  he  and  his 
family  would  not  be  ruined.  Where  was  he  to  go?; 
He  must  look  for  money  at  any  cost;  he  would  drag 
it  from  his  debtors'  vitals.  He  was  not  going  to 
die  for  them;  he  would  not  go  to  San  Francesco 
for  these  four  scoundrels,  who  had  drawn  him  into 
dishonest  courses.  Money,  money  was  what  he 
wanted;  he  thirsted,  hungered  for  it;  it  was  his 
soul — his  body  asked  for  that  only.  Money,  or 
he  would  die ;  that  was  all. 

Now,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  set  out  on  the 
search  for  some  of  those  indebted  to  him.  They 
had  gradually  all  deserted  his  shop,  not  being  able 
to  stand  his  constant  demands  for  money.  They 
took  to  some  other  lottery  bank  the  few  soldi  they 
managed  to  get  hold  of  by  some  dark  miracle,  God 
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knows  how  or  where.  Out  of  fear  for  his  just 
anger,  they  had  even  taken  away  his  profits,  un- 
grateful now,  as  well  as  dishonest.  However,  he 
knew  where  they  all  lived;  he  wished  to  set  on 
them;  he  would  not  let  them  go  till  they  felt  his 
despair  as  if  it  was  their  own.  He  would  wait  at 
their  homes,  at  their  doors,  in  the  streets  they  went 
through;  he  would  speak  to  them,  shout  at  them, 
and  weep.  He  would  give  them  such  a  fright  that 
the  State  money  would  be  got  out  of  them,  dragged 
out  by  his  rush  of  despair.  It  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death ;  his  wife  and  children  were  not  to 
be  sent  to  beggary  because  he  had  been  too  easy, 
too  weak,  too  much  of  a  boy.  He  must  get  the 
money — he  must. 

The  crowd  had  by  this  time  carried  him  to  the 
upper  part  of  Toledo  Street,  while  he  was  making 
up  a  good  plan  in  his  head  how  to  carry  out  best 
this  burning  desire  to  save  himself  in  a  way  likely 
to  effect  his  purpose.  Let  us  see :  where  would  he 
go  first  that  springtide  noon?  Where  would  he  say 
his  first  word?  He  must  make  no  mistake ;  he  must 
try  and  strike  a  sure  blow,  or  otherwise—  He 
could  not  think  of  failure;  it  was  a  notion  he  could 
not  bear. 

Now  he  had  stopped  in  Carita  Square,  fixing 
his  eyes,  which  had  a  thick  cloud  before  them,  on 
Carlo  Poerio's  statue.  The  people  passing  hustled 
him  on  all  sides;  the  shouts  of  street-sellers  and 
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voices  of  passers-by  struck  him  as  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct noise.  He  thought  for  a  minute  of  going 
to  the  Marchese  di  Formosa's,  the  person  most 
largely  indebted  to  him;  but  among  them  all  the 
Marchese  was  the  one  he  was  sorriest  for,  from  his 
own  misfortunes;  also  he  was  the  one  least  likely 
to  have  money.  Now,  Don  Crescenzio  did  not 
want  to  begin  by  being  unkind  to  an  unhappy  man, 
nor  did  he  want  to  make  a  bad  start;  he  was  too 
much  afraid  of  not  succeeding — he  was  too  dis- 
couraged. He  would  go  last  to  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa — afterward,  as  a  last  resource.  The  safest 
of  those  he  had  given  credit  to  was  Ninetto  Costa, 
the  stockbroker — the  safest  because,  in  spite  of  his 
falling  behind  with  his  payments,  he  always  could 
get  money  to  borrow;  some  still  believed  in  his  star. 
Ninetto  Costa  had  got  into  debt  several  times  with 
him,  but  had  always  paid  until  the  last  time,  when 
it  was  for  rather  a  large  sum;  but  for  three  weeks 
past  he  had  got  so  out  of  pocket  he  could  not  give 
a  farthing  to  Don  Crescenzio.  What  did  it  matter? 
Costa  was  a  moneyed  man. 

The  lottery  banker  went  on  toward  the  Ex- 
change, knowing  this  was  an  hour  that  Ninetto 
Costa  would  be  there  for  certain.  But  among  the 
band  of  bankers,  stockbrokers,  merchants,  and  out- 
side brokers,  who  were  chattering,  talking  things 
over,  and  vociferating,  he  looked  vainly  for  him 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  he  asked  two  or 
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three  men  for  him,  and  got  a  bad  reception.  Some 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  others  gave  an  ironical 
smile,  and  all  set  at  once  to  speak  of  their  own 
business,  leaving  Don  Crescenzio  alone.  He,  who 
with  the  extraordinary  trustingness  of  people  in 
desperation  had  gone  in  there  quite  calmed  down, 
already  sure  of  a  good  result,  felt  a  burning  from 
his  mouth  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  But  where  was 
Ninetto  Costa,  then?  He  remembered  having  gone 
to  call  on  him  once  at  Carolina  Road,  where  the 
smart  stockbroker  had  a  set  of  rooms  furnished  with 
strikingly  youthful  luxury;  tut  Ke  Hacl  changed 
his  house  some  time  before — it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  his  downfall.  Now  Don  Crescenzio  remem- 
bered having  gone  with  him  one  evening,  on  leav- 
ing the  meeting  in  Nardones  Road,  up  Taverna 
Penta  Road  to  a  very  ordinary  house  there,  which 
Costa  was  reduced  to,  just  opposite  San  Giacomo 
Road.  He  must  find  him,  at  any  rate,  whether 
alive  or  dead.  Ninetto  Costa  would  give  him  the 
eleven  hundred  lire  he  owed  him,  and  at  least 
a  part  of  the  debt  to  the  Government  would 
be  paid;  a  small  part,  it  is  true,  but  something, 
at  least  He  went  up  again  toward  Taverna 
Penta  Road,  and  the  sulky  doorkeeper  looked 
at  him,  and  said: 

"Fourth  floor." 

"But  is  he  at  home?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  grumbled. 
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Patiently,  determined  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
anything,  he  went  up  the  steep,  narrow  stair,  and 
from  the  landings  and  doors  came  out  the  sound 
of  children's  whining  and  women's  quarreling 
voices  and  noisy  sewing-machines.  On  Ninetto 
Costa's  door  was  a  torn  visiting-card  fastened  up 
with  four  pins.  He  knocked  twice.  No  one  came ; 
there  was  no  sound  from  inside.  He  knocked 
louder,  the  third  time — nothing  yet.  The  fourth 
time  he  gave  the  bell  a  hard  pull,  and  a  very  light 
step  could  be  heard ;  then  no  sound  nor  movement, 
as  if  the  person  who  had  come  to  the  door  was 
listening  intently. 

"Don  Ninetto,  it  is  I.  Open — especially  as  I 
know  that  you  are  in  the  house,  and  I  won't  go 
away  until  you  do,"  the  lottery,  banker  said  in  a 
loud  voice. 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause  again.  Then 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  the  stockbroker's  face 
appeared,  sadly  altered.  Now  all  his  youthfulness, 
prolonged  by  high  living  and  cosmetics,  had  fled. 
His  hair  was  sparse  on  the  temples  and  on  the  top 
of  his  head.  Two  flabby,  yellowish  bags  under- 
lined his  eyes,  and  thousands  of  small  wrinkles 
came  down  in  all  directions,  marking  the  face  in- 
delibly. The  jacket  that  hardly  covered  him  had 
the  collar  turned  up,  as  if  he  were  cold  or  wished 
to  hide  his  linen. 

"Is  it  you?"  he  asked,  with  a  sickly  smile, 
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He  brought  Don  Crescenzio  into  the  parlor,  a 
shabby  lodging-house  sitting-room  with  red  chair- 
covers  and  curtains  dulled  by  smoke,  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  him,  looking  at  him  with  dull  eyes 
which  had  lost  all  expression. 

"It  is  I.  I  went  to  look  for  you  at  the  Exchange. 
Have  you  not  been  there  to-day?"  Don  Crescenzio 
asked,  feeling  a  burning  at  his  stomach  again. 

"No,  I  did  not  go  to-day." 

"Why  not?" 

"No  matter." 

"Have  you  not  been  there  for  some  time?" 

"Not  for — yes — for  three  or  four  days." 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  Don  Crescenzio 
asked  anxiously. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  other,  with  a  gesture  that 
was  too  clear. 

"Have  you  gone  bankrupt?" 

Ninetto  Costa  shut  his  eyes,  shivering,  as  if  he 
did  not  want  to  see  something;  then  he  said: 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"This  is  ruin,  ruin!"  shouted  Don  Crescenzio, 
throwing  up  his  arms  heavenward. 

The  other  bit  his  mustache  convulsively. 

"At  least,  you  have  kept  something.  That 
eleven  hundred  lire  you  owe  me — you  must  have 
kept  it,  have  you  not?" 

Ninetto  Costa  looked  at  him  dreamily. 

"If  I  do  not  get  this  eleven  hundred  lire  by 
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Tuesday  evening,  I  must  go  to  prison  1"  the  lottery: 
banker  shrieked  out. 

Ninetto  Costa  hung  his  head. 

"I  must  go  to  prison,  and  my  family  will  have 
no  bread.  You  must  give  me  the  eleven  hundred 
lire,  you  know!"  shrieked  Don  Crescenzio  in  a 
great  rage. 

"I  have  not  got  it." 

"Look  for  it." 

"I  shall  not  find  it.    No  one  will  give  it  to  me." 

"You  must  find  it;  I  can  not  go  to  prison  for 
you.  Find  it." 

"It  is  impossible,  Don  Crescenzio,"  said  the 
stockbroker,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Nothing  is  impossible  when  it  has  to  do  with 
a  debt  like  this,  when  it  is  a  question  of  saving  an 
honest  man  from  ruin.  For  pity's  sake,  Don  Ni- 
netto; you  know  how  dear  honor  is." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  other,  turning  his  face 
away. 

"For  pity's  sake  don't  forsake  me.  I  have  done 
you  a  favor:  don't  be  so  ungrateful." 

"I  have  not  got  a  soldo,  and  I  can  not  find  one." 

"But  have  you  no  friends  or  relations  left?" 

"None — not  one.  I  have  gone  bankrupt;  that  is 
enough." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"I  am  going — going  to  Rome,"  the  stockbroker 
brought  out,  after  a  slight  hesitation. 
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"What  to  do?" 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps  I  shall  make  my  for- 
tune there." 

"But  you  ought  not  to  forsake  me ;  you,  a  man, 
must  give  me  the  eleven  hundred  lire  before  you 
leave." 

"I  have  not  got  it.  I  can't  get  it.  Don't  torment 
me,  Don  Crescenzio;  I  have  not  a  soldo." 

"Give  me  your  signature  to  a  bill;  some  banker 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  will  cash  it." 

"All  my  bills  are  presented." 

"Pawn  your  jewelry." 

"I  have  sold  it  all." 

"Then  give  me  your  watch." 

"It  is  sold." 

"Then  ask  your  mother  or  your  uncle." 

"My  uncle  will  perhaps  do  me  the  kindness  to 
support  my  mother.  The  mother  of  a  bankrupt, 
you  understand,  is  never  very  well  received." 

"For  how  much  have  you  failed?" 

"For  two  hundred  thousand  lire." 

"All  through  the  lottery,  was  it?" 

"I  lost  everything  there,"  Ninetto  Costa  said, 
with  a  decided  gesture. 

"But  how  can  you  leave  me  to  such  ruin?"  Don 
Crescenzio  rejoined,  nearly  crying;  "how  have  you 
the  heart?" 

"How  have  I  the  heart?"  the  other  said,  in  a 
shaky  voice.  "I  am  leaving  my  mother  with  noth- 
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"When  do  you  go?" 

"To-morrow — yes,  to-morrow." 

"Can  you  send  me  money  by  Tuesday?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Don  Crescenzio — I  don't  think 
so,"  Ninetto  Costa  said,  with  desperate  calmness. 

"It  must  be  by  Wednesday,  you  know;  if  not,  I 
am  ruined." 

"I  was  ruined  three  days  ago." 

"Holy  Virgin !  who  has  blinded  me?"  the  lottery- 
keeper  said,  crying. 

"You  want  to  kill  me  before  the  time,"  Ninetto 
Costa  muttered. 

"What  are  you  saying?" 

"Nothing.  But  keep  calm.  Everything  may; 
come  right  gradually." 

"Wednesday  is  the  last  day  I  have  got — 
Wednesday." 

"Perhaps  Government  will  give  you  time.  Find 
out  some  way;  write  to  the  Minister,  write 
to  the  King.  I  must  start  off." 

He  pointed  to  a  small  bag,  not  half  full,  with  a 
feeble  smile. 

"But,  really,  can  you  not  give  me  anything?" 

"I  would  do  it,  Don  Crescenzio,  but  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  have  not  got  a  soldo.  I  am  off  to  Rome ; 
then  I  will  see." 
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Disappointed  and  excited,  Don  Crescenzio  got 
up  to  go  away,  half  angry  and  half  sorry  for  Costa. 
'He  wanted  to  rush  off  in  search  of  his  other  clients ; 
he  wanted  to  find  money,  to  leave  that  sad  house, 
the  sad  company  of  a  man  more  desperate  than 
himself.  He  wanted  to  go  away.  Ninetto  Costa 
looked  at  him  in  a  dull  way,  keeping  up  that  pallid 
smile  on  his  white  lips,  the  absent-minded  smile 
of  a  man  quite  indifferent  to  earthly  affairs.  Still, 
the  other  once  more  insisted  in  a  vague  way,  as  if 
in  justice  to  himself,  thinking  he  had  not  done 
enough  to  get  his  money.  But  the  stockbroker 
gave  him  such  a  suffering  look  that  he  said  no 
more. 

"Good-by,  Don  Crescenzio,  and  forgive  me." 

"Good-by,  Don  Ninetto;  don't  forget  me  at 
Rome." 

"Have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  other,  in  a  weak, 
strained  voice. 

They  took  each  other's  hands  without  pressing 
them — cold,  feeble  hands,  both.  As  in  a  dream, 
Ninetto  Costa  went  to  the  door  with  the  lottery 
banker;  silently  they  looked  at  each  other,  but  did 
not  speak.  Then  the  door  shut  again  with  such  a 
queer  decisive  sound  that  the  lottery  banker,  going 
slowly  downstairs,  gave  a  start.  He  felt  almost 
inclined  to  turn  back'  it  came  to  his  mind  that 
Costa  had  told  him  he  had  not  a  soldo,  and,  then, 
that  flabby  traveling  bag  with  nothing  in  it!  But 
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the  thought  of  his  own  sorrows  distracted  him 
from  his  pity  and  from  any  suspicion  of  greater 
misfortune.  Now,  still  on  foot,  to  spare  the 
money  for  a  cab  even,  he  began  to  run  up  Toledo 
Street,  as  if  prodded  by  a  goad,  to  go  to  San  Sebas- 
tiano  Road,  where  Marzano,  the  old  lawyer,  lived, 
another  indebted  to  him.  He,  too,  because  of  his 
professional  position,  even  if  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  up  at  once,  would  be  able  to  get  a  loan ;  at  any 
rate,  he  owed  eight  hundred  lire  to  Don  Crescen- 

zio,  and  he  would  give  them  to  him;  indeed,  Don 
Crescenzio  would  sit  there  till  he  got  them,  even 
if  he  had  to  wait  till  night.  He  knew  his  house 
very  well,  a  poor  house  indeed:  for  Marzano 
staked  everything — all  he  earned — and  he  even 
supported  a  cobbler  at  sixty  lire  a  month,  a  Cabal- 
ist,  who  wrote  lottery  numbers  with  charcoal  on 
dirty  pieces  of  paper. 

Don  Crescenzio  went  up  the  steps  four  at  a  time, 
running,  because  a  voice  in  his  heart  told  him  he 
would  find  the  money  at  Signor  Marzano's;  he 
felt  a  good  presentiment.  Still,  when  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  iron  ring  that  hung  from  a  greasy  cord, 
a  sudden  alarm  took  him,  the  fear  of  not  succeed- 
ing, a  horrible  fear  that  paralyzed  his  strength, 
the  nervousness  of  the  unfortunate  when  life  and 
death  are  at  stake.  A  dragging  step  was  heard, 
and  a  shrill  voice  asked: 

"Who  is  it?" 
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"Friends — a  friend,"  the  lottery  banker  stam- 
mered hastily. 

The  door  opened  suspiciously,  and  the  cobbler's 
mean  face  showed,  all  marked  with  pimples.  His 
blear,  red,  swollen,  stupid  eyes  stared  at  Don 
Crescenzio. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the  lawyer?"  he  asked,  dry- 
ing his  hands  on  a  dirty  apron. 

"Yes,  sir.". 

"He  can  not  attend  to  you." 

"Is  he  busy?" 

"He  is  ill." 

"Ill,  is  he?    Not  much  the  matter,  I  hope?" 

"He  has  had  a  stroke.  Wishing  you  better 
health—" 

"Good  God!"  shouted  Don  Crescenzio,  throw- 
ing his  hat  down  on  the  ground  in  despair. 

"It  was  the  lottery  did  it.  Indeed,  he  always 
starved  himself;  he  did  not  live  well.  He  ate  very 
little  and  drank  water,  you  see." 

"Oh,  God!  God!"  Don  Crescenzio  whispered 
in  lamentation. 

"It  is  God's  will,"  the  cobbler  said  softly,  pulling 
out  a  little  bit  of  dirty  paper  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  yellowish  snuff.  "When  it  is  God's  will,  what 
can  one  do?  Don't  despair.  Till  the  last  there 
is  hope." 

"I  know  that;  it  is  why  I  am  so  despairing!" 
shrieked  Don  Crescenzio. 
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"I  have  a  right  to  complain,"  the  silly  fellow 
rejoined.  "I  would  have  got  him  a  fortune.  I 
expected  peace  in  my  old  days  from  him,  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  by  his  own  folly,  he  is  at  death's 
door,  and  leaves  me  to  wretchedness.  Do  you  see?" 

"But  how  was  it?  how  did  it  happen?" 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  am  just  coming."  And  he 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Don  Crescenzio  looked  round  him,  stupefied 
with  sorrow.  The  wretched  room  had  no  other 
furniture  but  some  old  lawyer's  bookcases,  chock- 
full  of  dusty  papers,  a  small  table,  and  two  soiled 
straw  chairs.  There  was  a  glass  on  the  table,  with 
two  fingers  of  bluish  wine  in  it — the  thick,  heavy 
Sicilian  wine.  The  floor  had  not  been  swept  for 
a  long  time,  the  wall  was  full  of  spiders'  webs,  the 
window-panes  were  covered  with  dust,  and  a  smell 
of  dirty  staleness  and  mustiness  caught  the  throat. 
And  this  was  the  lawyer's  house — of  him  that  had 
been  one  of  the  best  advocates  of  his  day,  and  had 
earned  tens  of  thousands  of  lire  in  his  profession! 
Don  Crescenzio  felt  his  heart  bleed;  his  hands 
were  like  ice.  Had  he  come  here,  to  this  abode  of 
poverty,  shame,  and  death,  to  look  for  his  eight 
hundred  lire  to  save  himself?  What  madness, 
what  madness  his  had  been!  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  run  away,  as  he  was  rinding  everywhere  the 
same  traces  of  dishonor  and  wretchedness — every- 
where? But  the  cobbler  came  back. 
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"What  is  he  doing?"  Don  Crescenzio  asked  in 
a  whisper. 

"He  is  in  a  stupor." 

"Is  he  asleep?" 

"No;  it  is  from  the  disease." 

"What  has  been  done  for  him?" 

"He  has  been  bled;  then,  he  has  an  ice  blister  on 
his  head,  and  another  on  his  chest." 

"Does  he  speak  at  all?" 

"He  does  not  understand  what  is  said." 

"Has  he  become  powerless?" 

"Only  on  his  right  side." 

"What  does  the  doctor  say?" 

"What  can  he  say?    It  is  a  case  of  death." 

"Is  the  doctor  coming  back?" 

"Who  can  say?  There  is  nothing  to  pay  him 
with.  I  found  seven  lire  and  a  nickel  watch  that 
won't  pawn.  I  have  spent  three  lire  already  on 
ice.  When  the  seven  lire  are  done,  we  are  at  an 
end  of  our  resources." 

"But  how  did  it  happen?  how  did  it  happen?" 
Don  Crescenzio  asked  again  desperately. 

"Humph!  there  has  been  such  a  lot  of  things. 
He  has  had  some  unpleasantness,  you  see.  A  man 
is  always  a  man.  He  needed  money — he  tried  to 
get  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways." 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  the  other,  alarmed. 

"Evil-minded  people  say  he  forged  stamped 
paper — washing,  you  know,  what  was  written  on 
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it  already,  and  putting  it  to  use  again.  But  it  can't 
be  true.  He  leaves  me  to  beggary;  he  has  been 
ungrateful  to  me ;  but  it  can't  be  true.  I  will  never 
believe  it.  It  seems  that  the  ill-natured  people 
got  at  the  President  of  the  Consiglio  dell'  Ordine, 
who  called  him  rather  ugly  things.  It  seems,  in 
short,  there  were  unpleasantnesses." 

"Poor  man!  poor  man!"  Don  Crescenzio  called 
out  in  a  low  voice. 

"This  summons  to  the  President  was  a  fatal 
thing  for  him.  You  may  think  for  an  honest  man 
to  feel  himself  insulted  is  unbearable.  Signor 
Marzano  wished  to  go  away  to  some  village  where 
there  is  better  breeding." 

"To  go  away  at  his  age  with  seven  lire  in  his 
pocket!" 

"I  would  have  gone  with  him,"  the  silly  cobbler 
muttered  modestly.  "I  was  getting  ready  to  go 
with  him,  out  of  love  to  him ;  and  as  to  the  money 
— that  is  the  real  reason  of  the  stroke." 

"How  could  it  be?" 

"You  know,  sir,  that  my  mathematical  labors, 
with  God's  help,  have  always  brought  in  some 
money  to  the  advocate." 

"Yes,  some  small  sum  every  three  or  four 
months,"  Don  Crescenzio  remarked  skeptically. 

"You  are  mistaken;  one  may  say  that  I  benefited 
him,  and  these  wretched  sixty  lire  he  gave  me 
every  month,  for  me  not  to  clap  on  soles  any  longer, 
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but  work  at  necromancy,  were  not  even  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  he  won  each  month.  Now 
he  is  leaving  me,  the  ungrateful  fellow,  like  this! 
But  I  may  tell  you  I  had  given  certain  numbers 
to  him  symbolically,  numbers  that  must  necessarily 
come  out;  and  they  did  come  you  know." 


"Then,  he  won?" 


"No,  nothing;  he  did  not  understand — he  staked 
on  other  people's  figures — his  mind  is  not  trust- 
worthy now.  When  he  knew  it  he  got  the  stroke — 
To  your  health,  sir." 

"But  had  you  really  told  him  what  were  good 
numbers?" 

"I  swear  it  before  God;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand." 

"Why  did  you  not  play  them?" 

"You  know  quite  well  that  we  can  not  play." 

"Ah,  yes,  that  is  true." 

They  stopped  speaking;  the  cobbler  put  the  glass 
to  his  lips  and  took  a  sip  of  wine. 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  Don  Crescenzio  said 
suddenly. 

They  went  into  the  small  bedroom;  it  was  poor 
and  dirty  like  the  study.  Marzano,  the  advocate, 
lay  on  a  wretched  iron  bed,  raised  on  pillows, 
whose  covers  were  of  doubtful  whiteness;  a  lump 
of  ice  was  on  his  bald  head,  another  on  the  bare, 
skeleton-like  breast,  and  his  thin,  small  body  was 
covered  by  a  brown  horse-blanket.  On  the  night- 
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table  was  a  tumbler  of  water  with  a  bit  of  ice  in 
it;  the  dying  man's  right  hand  was  wrapped  in 
the  blood-letting  bandages.  All  his  right  side, 
from  the  face  to  the  foot,  was  struck  rigid,  numb 
already,  while  his  left  hand  went  on  trembling, 
trembling,  and  all  the  left  side  of  his  face  often 
twitched  convulsively.  A  confused  stammering 
came  from  his  lips;  all  his  gentle,  good-natured 
expression  was  gone,  leaving  on  that  old  face,  half 
belonging  to  death  already,  the  marks  of  a  passion 
that  had  got  to  be  shameful. 

"Signor  Marzano!  Signer  Marzano!"  Don 
Crescenzio  called  out,  leaning  over  his  bed. 

The  sick  man  set  his  eyes,  veiled  by  a  curious 
cloud,  on  the  lottery-keeper's  face,  but  the  expres- 
sion did  not  change  nor  the  stammering  stop. 

"Pie  doesn't  recognize  you,"  said  the  cobbler, 
taking  snuff. 

Don  Crescenzio  left  the  room  at  once,  feeling 
the  nightmare  of  it  weighing  on  his  mind. 

"You  are  his  friend:  will  you  leave  him  some- 
thing?" the  cobbler  asked.  "I  have  only  four  lire; 
he  will  die  like  a  dog." 

Then  all  Don  Crescenzio's  suppressed  sorrow 
burst  out. 

"He  owes  me  eight  hundred  lire,  and  I  am 
ruined  if  I  do  not  get  it  by  Wednesday.  He  is 
dying;  but  I  am  left,  and  I  am  tortured.  He  will 
die;  but  my  children  will  sleep  on  church-steps  in 
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a  month  He  at  least  is  dying,  but  we  shall  all 
come  to  desperate  straits,  you  see." 

"Excuse  me,  I  did  not  know,"  the  cobbler  said, 
alarmed. 

"I  have  been  murdered,"  sobbed  out  the  other. 

"Be  quiet,  he  may  hear  you;  what  can  you  ex- 
pect from  him?"  And  he  took  the  last  sip  of  the 
bluish  wine  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler. 

Don  Crescenzio  fled.  Now  at  intervals  he  felt 
his  head  going,  and  he  needed  to  say  the  word 
"Wednesday"  to  collect  himself.  Still,  instinct- 
ively, with  that  automatic  style  of  moving  which 
unhappy  people  have  who  go  to  meet  their  inevi- 
table fate,  he  went  up  by  Porto  Alba  again  toward 
Bagnara  Lane,  where  Professor  Colaneri  lived. 
He,  too,  owed  him  money,  and  promised  to  give 
it  week  by  week,  but  had  always  sent  him 
away  with  empty  hands  or  put  him  off  with 
small  sums. 

The  ex-priest  lived  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  house 
in  Bagnara  Lane,  with  an  unlucky  laundress  who 
had  given  heed  to  his  blandishments  and  now 
passed  for  his  wife.  They  had  four  unhealthy 
children  with  big  heads  and  crooked  legs,  and  all 
lived  in  two  rooms — quarreling,  crying,  beating 
each  other,  and  weeping  all  day.  He  had  hidden 
'from  the  laundress  that  he  had  been  a  priest;  the 
unlucky  woman,  thinking  to  become  a  lady,  gave  in 
to  hiirij  and  for  six  years  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
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vant's work  of  the  roughest  kind  amid  indecent 
wretchedness,  among  that  brood  of  ugly,  howling, 
ever-hungry  children,  whom  she  avenged  herself 
on  by  slaps  for  the  blows  her  husband  was  liberal 
with  toward  her.  It  was  a  hellish  house,  where  the 
father  was  always  sulkily  thinking  over  mean, 
sometimes  guilty,  methods  of  getting  money  for 
gambling.  Twice  Don  Crescenzio  had  gone  there, 
but  he  had  been  present  at  such  disgusting  scenes 
that  he  had  rushed  away,  hunted  out  almost  by  the 
laundress's  bad  words  and  the  four  demons'  howls. 
But  now  what  did  that  matter?  Colaneri  owed 
him  seven  hundred  lire  and  more;  of  a  debt  of 
nine  hundred  lire  he  had  only  paid  two  hundred 
in  three  or  four  months,  or  rather  less.  Colaneri, 
by  Godl  was  not  ruined  like  Ninetto  Costa,  or 
apoplectic  like  Marzano!  Colaneri  must  pay. 

"Is  Professor  Colaneri  at  home?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  an  old  woman  who  acted  as  door- 
keeper said. 

Then  he  went  up  quickly;  the  laundress  came  to 
the  door  to  open,  unkempt,  a  greasy  kitchen  apron 
over  a  shabby  dress.  Her  cheeks  were  fallen  in, 
her  breasts  emaciated,  and  a  tooth  was  wanting  in 
front,  through  which  she  whistled  a  little. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Professor  Colaneri." 

"He  is  not  here,"  she  said  quickly,  leaving  the 
other  still  outside. 
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"He  is  in — I  know  he  is,"  said  Don  Crescenzio 
in  a  rage.  "At  any  rate,  it  is  no  use  denying  it. 
I  will  wait  for  him  on  the  stairs:  he  must  come  out 


some  time." 


"Then  come  in,"  she  said,  unwillingly.  As  the 
lottery-keeper  was  coming  in,  a  dirty  boy  with 
water  on  the  head  got  a  slap.  While  he  waited  in 
the  room  that  served  as  a  parlor,  study,  and  dining- 
room,  from  beyond — that  is  to  say,  the  kitchen,  in 
the  bedroom,  and  even  the  landing-place — cries 
burst  out  from  the  quarrelsome  family.  But  in  a 
silent  interval  the  Professor  came  in,  putting  on 
an  old  jacket  all  spotted  with  grease,  and  setting 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose  with  an  ecclesiastical 
gesture. 

"I  have  come  for  my  money,"  Don  Crescenzio 
said  brutally. 

"I  have  none,"  the  debtor  answered  sulkily. 

"That  does  not  matter  to  me.  You  must  give  it 
to  me." 

"I  have  no  money." 

"Find  some.  I  must  have  my  seven  hundred 
lire,  you  know." 

"I  have  not  got  it." 

"Give  a  lien  on  your  salary:  get  it  that  way." 

"I  have  no  salary  now." 

"What!  are  you  not  a  professor  now?" 

"No ;  I  have  been  dismissed  from  my  post." 

"What!  are  you  dismissed?" 
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"Yes — turned  out  by  force.  I  was  accused  of 
selling  the  examination  papers  to  the  students."  / 

"It  was  not  true,  of  course?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  the  plot  to  ruin  me  was  well 
arranged.  The  Senate  advised  me  to  resign." 

"So  you  are  on  the  pavement?" 

"Yes;  I  am  destitute." 

Then  only  Don  Crescenzio  noticed  that  Profes- 
sor Colaneri's  face  was  pallid  and  distorted.  But 
this  third  disappointment  enraged  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  you ;  you  must  give 
me  the  seven  hunHred  lire,  at  any  rate." 

"Have  you  five  lire  to  lend  me?" 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!  I  want  my  money — foe 
to-morrow  at  latest,  mind." 

"Crescenzio,  you  are  putting  a  man  already  on 
the  rack  to  torture." 

"That  is  fine  chatter.  I  can't  go  to  San  Fran- 
cesco on  your  account.  You  are  so  many  mur- 
derers. I  go  to  Costa  for  money,  and  find  that  he 
has  failed — that  he  is  going  off  to  Rome,  to  do  he 
knows  not  what.  If  it  is  true,  he  is  going  to  Rome 
— and  I  shall  get  no  money.  I  go  to  Marzano, 
and  find  him  half  dead.  Here  you  tell  me  you  are 
on  the  pavement  and  have  no  money." 

"We  are  all  ruined — all  of  us,"  muttered  the 
ex-priest. 

"Well,  you  all  want  to  kill  me,  do  you?  But 
when  you  needed  credit  I  gave  it  to  you — and  now 
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you  want  to  kill  me  and  my  family!  But  you  have 
got  sons  also;  you  must  think  about  feeding  them 
— to-morrow  and  every  other  day;  you  ought  to  do 
something.  You  will  think  of  me — think  of  my 
babies — think  that  we  are  Christians,  too!" 

"Do  you  know  what  I  must  do  to-morrow  to 
give  my  little  ones  bread?" 

"What  do  I  care?  I  know  you  will  give  it  to 
them.  I  know  that  my  children  are  not  to  go  fast- 
ing while  yours  get  their  food." 

"Well,  listen :  I  am  not  a  priest  now ;  I  have  been 
excommunicated,  I  am  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  therefore  I  can  get  no  help  there.  I  had 
a  professor's  post,  a  good  safe  thing,  but  I  have  lost 
it;  I  needed  money  too  much.  Don't  ask  me  for 
sad  confessions.  I  will  not  get  my  post  again,  nor 
any  other;  I  am  a  marked  man." 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  me  about  these 
sorrows?  I  know  about  them.  I  know  they  will 
do  my  affairs  no  good." 

"Look  here,  then:  I  have  no  outlook;  now,  as  I 
have  put  unlucky  beings  into  the  world,  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  give  them  bread — at  least  that.  I 
have  gambled  away  on  the  lottery  what  they  had 
as  a  certainty,  an  unfailing  resource;  but  it  is  folly 
to  think  of  that.  Therefore  I  have  taken  the  great 
decision,  once  for  all." 

"What  are  you  referring  to?"  asked  Don  Cres- 
cenzio,  much  astonished. 
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"To-morrow  I  am  going  to  accept  the  offer  the 
Evangelical  Society  has  made  me.  I  will  become 
a  Protestant  pastor." 

"Oh,  God!"  said  the  lottery-keeper,  astonished 
above  measure. 

"As  you  say,"  said  the  other,  gulping  as  if  he 
could  hardly  swallow. 

"And  you  will  give  up  our  religion?" 

"I  am  leaving  it  through  hunger." 

"And  that  other — do  you  believe  in  it?" 

"No,  I  do  not." 

"And  how  will  you  set  about  preaching?" 

"I  will  do  it;  I  will  get  accustomed  to  it." 

"You  will  have  to  abjure,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have  to  do  that." 

"Will  it  be  a  grand  ceremony?" 

"A  very  grand  one." 

They  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  Colaneri's  cynical 
'face  was  distorted,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  the 
idea  of  abjuring.  Don  Crescenzio,  too,  in  his 
astonishment,  had  forgotten  his  sorrow. 

"You  have  got  to  apostatize?" 

"Yes,  I  must  apostatize." 

"Well,  your  priest's  orders  have  been  taken  from 
you." 

"Still,  to  deny  the  faith  is  a  different  thing," 
said  Colaneri  darkly. 

"Then  it  distresses  you  very  much  to  do  it?" 

"I  hate  to  do  it." 
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"How  much  shall  you  gain  by  it?" 

"Two  hundred  lire  a  month  in  some  village  they 
will  send  me  to." 

"It  is  hardly  enough  for  bread." 

"To  each  of  my  boys  turning  Protestant  they 
will  give  a  small  sum.  I  shall  be  able  to  marry 
their  mother." 

"But  to  have  to  give  up  Christ's  religion!"  ex- 
claimed Don  Crescenzio,  with  that  horror  of 
Protestantism  that  is  in  all  humble  Neapolitan 
hearts. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?  It  is  hunger 
drives  me  to  it,"  Colaneri  muttered  desperately. 

He  seemed  now  altogether  changed,  even  in  his 
character;  it  was  clear  to  him  now  how  fatal  his 
rage  for  gambling  had  been ;  he  saw  what  he  had 
done  against  himself  and  his  own  gifts,  and  he  felt 
an  unconquerable  distaste  for  that  apostasy.  He 
had  done  wicked  things;  he  had  descended  to 
crime,  even,  of  a  coarse  kind,  having  got  cor- 
rupted in  that  unhealthy  atmosphere;  but  now  he 
found  the  punishment  in  front  of  him,  he  trembled 
and  lost  all  his  bravery;  he  trembled  at  having  to 
deny  his  faith,  his  God,  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Don  Crescenzio  looked  at  him  and  said  nothing, 
amazed.  He  had  always  thought  Colaneri  a 
scoundrel,  and,  if  he  had  given  him  credit,  it  was 
only  because  he  thought  he  could  seize  his  salary. 
But  now,  on  this  decisive  day,  he  saw  him  cast 
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down,  moved  to  his  inmost  soul  by  an  awful  fear 
of  the  Divinity  he  had  already  betrayed  and  in- 
sulted, whom  he  was  again  outraging  by  his  apos- 
tasy. Don  Crescenzio,  although  small-minded, 
felt  the  agony  of  that  conscience  that  was  now 
fighting  in  its  last  outpost,  having  got  to  the 
stage  where  human  endurance  endss  the  hardest, 
most  wearing  hours  in  life.  So  he  dared  not  say 
anything  more  to  him  about  the  money.  He 
stammered : 

"Your  wife — what  does  she  say?" 

"She  would  like  to  prevent  me  doing  it,  except 
for  the  children's  sake." 

"The  poor  children,  must  they  lose  their  souls 
also?" 

"They  are  innocent  The  Lord  sees ;  He  will  be 
just.  Besides,  why  has  He  set  me  with  my  back 
to  the  wall?  For  each  child  that  enters  the  Prot- 
estant Church  they  give  me  a  small  sum." 

"When  will  this  come  off?"  Don  Crescenzio 
asked,  after  hesitating. 

"In  a  month.  A  month  of  instruction  is  needed 
for  the  poor  innocents." 

"It  will  be  too  late  for  me,"  the  other  said  in  a 
low  tone,  still  thinking  of  his  money. 

"I  will  give  you  a  receipt  if  you  like,  then." 

"It  is  too  late.    I  am  ruined." 

"What  a  punishment — what  a  punishment!"  the 
apostate  said,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 
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"I  am  going  away,"  Don  Crescenzio  said,  pros- 
trate now,  in  a  state  of  utter  depression. 

"Be  patient." 

"What  is  the  use  of  patience?  it  is  a  punishment! 
You  spoke  the  truth  just  now:  it  is  a  chastisement! 
I  am  going  away;  good-by." 

They  did  not  look  at  each  other  nor  say  another 
word ;  both  of  them  felt  seized  and  cowed  by  the 
frightfulness  of  the  punishment,  not  feeling  any 
more  rage  or  rancor  in  that  breaking  down  of  all 
pride  and  vanity  that  the  Divine  chastisement 
brings.  When  he  was  on  the  stairs,  Don  Crescen- 
zio was  seized  with  such  faintness  that  he  had  to 
sit  down  on  a  step,  and  stay  there  confused,  neither 
seeing  nor  hearing  in  that  moral  numbness  that 
comes  on  after  great  excitement.  How  long  did 
he  stay  there?  In  the  end,  it  was  the  step  of  some 
one  going  up  and  brushing  past  him  that  roused 
him,  and  with  that  start  all  his  frightful  pain  came 
back  unbearably.  He  rushed  downstairs  helter- 
skelter,  and  ran  through  the  streets  like  one  in  a 
dream,  urged  on  as  if  some  one  with  a  straight, 
unbending  weapon  were  pushing  him  with  the 
point.  He  got  to  Guantai  Street,  to  the  little  inn 
called  Villa  Borghese,  a  resort  of  country  people, 
where  for  four  months  past  Trifari  had  lived  with 
his  father  and  mother,  who  had  left  their  village 
at  his  bidding.  The  two  humble  peasants  had 
managed,  from  youth  to  old  age,  to  put  some  soldi 
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together  and  buy  some  bits  of  land  by  working 
eighteen  hours  a  day  and  eating  stale  black  bread, 
being  content  with  beet  soup  cooked  in  water,  with 
no  salt,  and  sleeping  all  in  one  large  room,  with 
only  a  bed  and  a  chest  in  it,  upon  a  straw  pallet; 
and  this  they  bore  for  the  sake  of  making  their  son 
a  doctor,  handing  on  to  him  all  their  peasant's 
vanity,  making  him  have  an  unbounded  longing 
to  be  a  gentleman,  a  great  man,  superior  to  every 
one  in  the  country-side,  so  giving  him,  unknow- 
ingly, that  rage  for  gambling  that,  according  to 
him,  was  to  make  him  grow  rich  suddenly,  very 
rich,  so  as  to  crush  every  one  with  his  power  and 
luxury. 

But  in  a  few  years  his  whole  professional  career 
was  ended,  for  he  scorned  it  and  gave  it  up;  he 
had  begun  to  lead  a  life  of  shameless  indebtedness, 
expedients,  and  dodges.  He  had  begun  by  deceiv- 
ing his  parents,  and  had  ended  by  weaving  for 
himself  nets  of  intrigues  and  embarrassments.  His 
father  and  mother  gloomily,  in  the  silence  of  their 
peasant  souls  that  know  of  no  outlet,  had  sold  off 
everything  gradually,  going  on  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  this  son  that  was  their  idol,  whom  they 
adored  because  he  was  made  of  better  clay  than 
themselves.  They  were  at  last  so  reduced,  so 
chastened  in  their  pride,  they  waited  in  their  old 
house  for  their  son  to  send  them  ten  or  twenty  lire 
now  and  tKen  for  food.  And  he  did  it;  bound  to 
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his  old  folk  by  a  fierce  love  made  up  of  filial  in- 
stinct and  gratitude,  he  shivered  with  shame  and 
grief  every  time  they  told  him,  resignedly,  that  in 
spite  of  being  well  on  in  years  they  would  have  to 
go  back  to  work  in  the  fields  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  him.  But 
these  helps  had  got  to  be  less  frequent;  the  rage 
for  gambling  blinded  him  so  he  could  not  even 
take  ten  lire  off  his  stakes  to  send  to  the  unlucky 
peasants.  The  finishing  stroke  was  when  he  wrote 
imperiously,  ordering  them  to  sell  the  last  house 
they  had  left,  the  old  home  with  its  sparse  furni- 
ture and  kitchen  utensils,  to  bring  the  money 
and  come  and  live  in  Naples  with  him;  they 
would  spend  less  there,  and  be  much  more  com- 
fortable. 

It  was  a  dreadful  blow,  for  these  unhappy  folk 
held  so  to  the  habit,  now  become  a  passion,  of  liv- 
ing in  their  own  house  and  village,  and  the  very 
word  Naples  frightened  them.  Still,  saying  not 
a  word  of  their  sufferings,  they  kept  up  their  pride, 
told  the  villagers  they  were  going  to  live  as  gentle- 
folk with  their  gentleman  son  at  Naples,  and  had 
obeyed.  They  had  haggled  for  a  long  time  over 
the  price  of  the  old  house  and  those  few  bits  of 
old  furniture  they  got  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage; but  at  last,  carefully  hoarding  up  the  few 
hundred  lire  they  had  got  for  them  in  a  linen 
bag,  and  traveling  third  class,  they  got  to  Naples, 
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frightened,  not  sad,  but  buried  in  that  dumbness 
that  is  the  only  sign  of  a  peasant's  ill-humor. 

They  had  lived  four  months  at  that  inn,  in  two 
dark  rooms;  for  they  were  on  the  first  floor  with 
their  son,  who  always  came  in  at  a  very  late  hour, 
sometimes  when  they  were  getting  up.  They  had 
no  occupation,  and  never  spoke  to  each  other ;  stay- 
ing up  in  their  own  room,  they  looked  with  mel- 
ancholy, surprised  eyes  on  all  the  extraordinary 
Naples  people  that  moved  about  in  that  narrow, 
populous  road,  Guantai  Nuova.  They  stayed 
hours  and  hours,  wrapped  up  in  gazing  on  a  sight 
that  stupefied  them ;  but  they  were  incapable,  how- 
ever, of  making  any  complaint,  though  they  were 
suspicious  of  everything,  of  the  spring  bed,  of  the 
bad,  greenish  glass  of  the  mirror,  of  the  miserable 
dinners  served  in  their  own  rooms.  As  it  was  a 
thing  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  they  thought 
they  were  living  in  unheard-of  luxury.  They  dis- 
liked the  servants,  who  scoffed  at  the  two  peasants, 
and  the  washerwoman,  who  brought  back  their 
coarse  shifts  all  in  holes,  and  loaded  them  with 
abuse  in  the  true  Naples  style  if  they  made  any 
remarks. 

Sometimes,  getting  over  their  instinctive  shyness 
about  speaking,  they  told  their  son  to  take  them 
away  from  the  inn  and  hire  a  small  house,  where 
his  mother  would  cook  and  do  the  housework;  but 
he  pointed  out  to  them  that  that  would  require  too 
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much  money,  and  they  would  do  it  later,  when  he 
had  got  the  fine  fortune  he  was  expecting  from 
day  to  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  their  fortune  grew  smaller, 
and  every  time  they  loosened  the  linen  purse  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  their  hearts  gave  a  twinge.  Often, 
when  they  pulled  out  the  money,  they  saw  their 
son's  eyes  brighten  up,  as  if  an  irresistible  love- 
longing  filled  them;  but  he  never  asked  them  for 
it — one  could  see  he  put  a  check  on  himself  not  to 
ask.  But  each  day  he  became  gloomier,  wilder;  he 
no  longer  ate  with  his  parents,  and  spent  his  nights 
outside,  not  coming  back  to  the  inn,  so  that  even 
into  these  peasants'  dull  minds  had  come  the  idea 
of  some  danger  threatening. 

The  mother  told  her  beads  for  hours,  that  the 
Lord  would  have  pity  on  their  old  age ;  while  the 
father,  being  sharper,  and  more  experienced, 
thought  that  perhaps  some  bad  woman  was  making 
his  son  unhappy.  But  they  said  nothing  to  him; 
even  the  luxury  they  lived  in,  as  they  thought,  al- 
though they  paid  for  it  themselves,  seemed  to  them 
a  condescension  on  their  son's  part,  a  favor  he  did 
his  parents.  Like  him,  without  understanding  or 
knowing  why,  they  began  to  hope  for  this  fortune 
that  was  to  turn  up,  some  day  or  another,  to  make 
them  gentlefolk.  The  old  peasant  woman's  purple 
lips  were  constantly  moving,  saying  prayers,  in 
the  small,  mean,  dark  room  of  the  Guantai  Street 
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hotel,  while  the  old  man  went  out  every  day,  going 
always  the  same  road,  that  is  to  say,  into  Municipio 
Square,  and  from  there  to  the  Molo,  to  gaze  at  the 
blackish  sea,  the  ships  in  the  mercantile  port,  and 
the  men-of-war  in  the  military  one ;  he  was  fasci- 
nated and  struck  only  with  that  in  all  the  great 
town,  going  nowhere  else,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  Naples,  being  afraid  of  the  noise  of  car- 
riages, and  dreading  thieves  perhaps.  He  retraced 
his  steps  slowly,  looking  round  him  suspiciously. 
They  never  went  out  with  their  son — never,  as 
they  were  just  peasants  and  so  dressed.  They  al- 
ways refused  when  he  feebly  invited  them  to  go 
out  with  him,  guessing,  in  spite  of  their  dulness, 
that  it  would  not  please  him  to  show  himself  with 
them.  He  was  so  handsome,  such  a  gentleman,  in 
his  greatcoat  and  tall  hat.  But  one  evening  he 
came  in  more  excited  than  usual.  Quickly,  in 
rather  a  hard  voice,  such  as  he  had  never  used  to 
them,  Dr.  Trifari  told  his  parents  that  his  business, 
his  big  transactions,  his  plan  for  getting  rich,  in 
short,  required  money  to  be  laid  out,  so  they  should 
hand  him  over  the  last  few  hundred  lire  they  were 
keeping  in  reserve;  do  him  this  last  great  sacrifice, 
and  he  would  give  it  all  back  a  hundredfold.  He 
spoke  quickly,  with  his  eyes  down,  as  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  intercept  the  dreadful,  chilled,  despairing 
look  the  two  peasants  exchanged,  feeling  struck  to 
the  heart,  frozen.  The  father  and  mother  held  their 
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tongues,  looking  on  the  ground ;  then  he,  speaking 
quicker,  in  an  anxious  tone,  trying  to  soften  his 
harsh  voice,  implored  and  implored,  begging  them, 
if  they  loved  him,  to  give  him  the  money  if  they 
did  not  want  to  see  his  death.  They,  without  mak- 
ing any  remark,  glanced  assent  at  each  other,  and 
with  senile,  quivering  hands  the  father  undid  the 
linen  bag  and  took  out  the  money,  counting  it 
slowly  and  carefully,  starting  again  at  each  hun- 
dred lire,  following  the  money  with  a  troubled  eye 
and  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  lower  lip. 

There  were  four  hundred  and  twenty  lire,  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  three.  Pale  at  first,  the  doc- 
tor got  very  red,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
before  either  of  them  could  stop  him,  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  his  father's  and  mother's  old  brown, 
rugged,  horny  hands  that  had  worked  so  hard. 
Not  another  word  had  been  said  between  them, 
and  he  was  gone.  He  did  not  come  back  to  the 
hotel  in  the  evening;  but  now  they  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  his  being  absent.  Still,  the  next  day 
he  did  not  come  back  to  dinner;  it  was  the  first 
time  it  had  happened.  They  waited  till  evening, 
but  he  did  not  come.  The  peasant  woman  told  her 
beads,  always  beginning  again ;  they  ended  by  din- 
ing off  a  bit  of  bread  and  two  oranges  they  had  in 
their  room. 

Dr.  Trifari  did  not  come  back  the  second  night 
either,  and  it  was  about  noon  of  the  second  day 
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that  a  letter,  with  a  five-centesimo  stamp,  by  the 
local  post,  came,  addressed  to  Signor  Giovanni 
Trifari,  Villa  Borghese.  Ah!  they  were  peasants, 
with  dull  intellects  and  simple  hearts;  they  never 
imagined  things,  or  even  thought  much ;  they  were 
curt,  silent  people.  But  when  that  letter  was 
brought  to  them,  and  they  recognized  their  son's 
well-known  and  loved  writing,  they  both  began  to 
tremble,  as  if  a  sudden,  overpowering  palsy  had 
come  on.  Twice  or  thrice,  his  rough  spectacles 
shaking  on  his  nose,  with  the  slowness  of  a  man 
not  knowing  how  to  read  well,  and  having  to  keep 
back  his  tears,  the  old  peasant  read  over  his  son's 
letter,  in  which,  just  before  starting  for  America, 
he  said  good-by  to  them  filially  and  tenderly;  and, 
feeling  the  gentle,  terrible  letter  getting  well 
printed  on  her  mind,  the  old  woman  kissed  her 
beads  and  gave  a  low  groan.  Twice  an  inn  ser- 
vant came  in,  with  the  skeptical  look  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  life.  He 
asked  them  if  they  wanted  anything  to  eat;  but 
they,  blind,  deaf,  and  forgetful,  did  not  even  an- 
swer. When,  toward  six  o'clock,  Don  Crescenzio 
came  in,  after  knocking  fruitlessly,  he  found  them, 
almost  in  the  dark,  seated  near  the  balcony  in  per- 
fect silence. 

"Is  the  doctor  here?" 

Neither  of  the  two  answered,  as  if  death's  stupor 
had  overcome  them. 
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"I  wished  to  know  if  Dr.  Trifari  was  here." 

"No,  sir,  he  is  not,"  the  old  father  said. 

"Has  he  gone  out." 

"Yes,  he  is  out." 

"How  long  has  he  been  absent?" 

"He  has  been  away  a  long  time,"  the  old  peas- 
ant muttered,  and  a  groan  from  his  wife  echoed 
him. 

"When  is  he  coming  back?"  shouted  Don  Cre- 
scenzio,  very  agitated,  taking  an  angry  fit. 

"I  can't  tell  you ;  we  don't  know,"  the  old  man 
said,  shaking  his  head. 

"You  are  his  father;  you  must  know." 

"He  did  not  tell  me." 

"But  where  is  he  gone?  Where  is  that  scoun- 
drel gone?" 

"To  America — to  Buenos  Ayres." 

"Good  Lord!"  Don  Crescenzio  just  managed  to 
bring  out,  falling  full  weight  on  a  chair. 

They  said  no  more.  The  mother  devoutly 
clutched  her  rosary.  But  both  Trifari's  parents 
seemed  so  tired  that  Don  Crescenzio  felt  desperate, 
finding  everywhere  different  forms  of  misfortunes, 
and  greater  ones  than  his  own.  Still,  he  clutched 
at  a  straw;  above  everything,  he  wished  to  know 
all  about  it,  with  that  bitter  enjoyment  a  man  feels 
in  tasting  the  full  agony  of  his  misfortune.  He, 
too,  had  fled,  then;  he,  too,  had  escaped  him;  that 
money,  too,  was  lost — lost  forever. 
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"But  who  gave  him  the  money  to  get  away?"  he 
cried  out  in  an  exasperated  tone. 

"Are  you  really  friendly  to  him?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am." 

"Truly  are  you?" 

"Yes,  I  tell  you." 

"Here  is  his  letter.  Take  it;  you  will  find  out 
from  it." 

Then  by  the  faint  light  of  fading  day  he  read 
the  unhappy  man's  long  letter.  Ruined  by  debts 
and  his  ruling  passion,  not  knowing  where  to  lay 
his  head,  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  taking  leave  of 
them  on  going  to  make  his  fortune  in  America.  Of 
the  four  hundred  lire  it  had  taken  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  pay  for  a  third-class  ticket  on  a 
steamer,  counting  in  a  few  lire  for  his  keep  the 
first  two  or  three  days  in  Buenos  Ayres.  He  owned 
up  to  everything.  He  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
ruin  and  of  his  family's.  He  cursed  gambling, 
fate,  and  himself,  swearing  at  bad  luck  and  his  own 
bad  conscience.  He  sent  back  a  few  lire  to  the  two 
poor  old  folks,  begging  them  to  go  back  to  their 
village,  to  get  on  as  well  as  they  could,  until  he 
was  able  to  send  them  something  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  told  them  to  go  home,  and  he  would 
not  forget  them,  and  the  money  would  just  serve 
for  two  third-class  fares  to  their  village;  nothing 
would  be  left  over  to  buy  food  even.  He  begged 
them  on  his  knees  to  forgive  him,  not  to  curse  him. 
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He  had  not  had  the  courage  to  kill  himself,  for 
their  sakes;  still,  he  begged  them  to  forgive  him. 
Though  he  was  leaving  them  like  this,  he  implored 
them  not  to  give  him  a  curse  as  a  parting  provision 
on  this  wretched  journey  of  his.  He  was  starting 
with  no  luggage  or  money,  and  would  be  cast  into 
the  ship's  common  sleeping-place.  The  letter  was 
full  of  tenderness  and  rage:  abuse  of  the  rich,  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  Government  came  alter- 
nately with  prayers  for  forgiveness  and  humble 
excuses. 

Don  Crescenzio  read  twice  over  that  agonized 
letter  written  by  a  man  enraged  at  himself  and 
mankind,  feeling  himself  wounded  in  the  only 
tender  feeling  of  his  life.  He  folded  it  absent- 
mindedly,  and  looked  at  the  two  old  people.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were  centenarians,  falling 
to  pieces  from  decrepitude  and  hard  work,  bent  by 
age  and  sorrow. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  he  asked  in 
a  whisper,  after  a  short  time. 

"We  are  going  to  our  village,"  the  old  man  mut- 
tered. "To-morrow  we  will  go  by  the  first  train." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  are  going  back,"  the  poor  old 
woman  groaned,  without  looking  up. 

"What  are  you  to  do  there?"  he  rejoined,  wish- 
ing to  find  out  the  full  extent  of  all  that  misfortune. 

"We  are  to  work  by  the  day  in  the  fields,"  said 
the  old  man  simply. 
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He  examined  the  two,  so  old,  tired,  and  bent, 
now  making  ready  to  begin  life  again  so  as  to  get 
bread,  to  dig  the  ground  with  shaking  arms,  bend- 
ing their  brown  faces  and  sparse  white  hair,  under 
the  summer  sun.  Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  last 
blow,  feeling  the  chorus  of  misfortune  growing 
around  him,  he  did  not  open  his  mouth  about  the 
money  he  was  to  have  got  from  Trifari;  indeed, 
feverishly,  he  felt  such  pity  for  the  two  old  folk 
that  he  said  to  them : 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"No,  no,  thank  you,"  the  two  said,  with"  the  de- 
spairing gestures  of  those  who  expect  no  more  help. 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  then." 

"Yes,  yes,  thank  you,"  they  muttered  again. 

He  left  them  without  saying  more.  It  was 
night  now  when  he  went  down  into  the  street. 
For  a  moment,  feeling  confused  and  dismayed,  he 
thought,  Where  was  he  to  go?  Anew,  driven  by 
a  mechanical  goal,  he  took  courage,  and,  crossing 
Toledo  Street,  went  up  to  the  high  part  by  San 
Michele  Church,  where  the  Rossi  Palace  stood 
out  dark  and  lofty.  In  that  mansion  lived  the  last 
of  those  largely  indebted  to  him,  the  most  des- 
perate of  all.  So  as  not  to  have  a  bad  omen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  he  had  kept  them  to  the  last. 
But  he  had  found  money  nowhere;  and  now,  with 
the  natural  rebound  of  the  unhappy  who  fight 
against  their  misfortunes  by  that  strength  of  hope 
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which  never  dies,  now  he  began  again  to  believe 
that  Cesare  Fragala  and  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa would  give  him  the  money  in  some  way — 
that  it  might  rain  down  from  heaven. 

When  he  went  into  Cesare  Fragala's  flat,  led 
across  an  empty  dark  room  by  little  Agnesina, 
who  came  to  open  the  door,  carrying  a  half-burnt 
candle,  he  had  at  once  regretted  he  had  come. 
Husband,  wife,  and  daughter  were  seated  at  a 
small  table,  with  a  cloth  too  small  for  it,  taking 
their  supper  silently,  looking  at  every  little  bit  of 
fried  liver  they  put  in  their  mouths  for  fear  oi; 
leaving  too  little  for  the  others.  The  child  espe- 
cially, having  a  healthy  youthful  appetite,  meas- 
ured her  mouthfuls  of  bread  so  as  not  to  eat  too 
much  of  it.  Cesare  Fragala  sat  very  solemnly,  all 
traces  of  a  smile  having  gone  from  his  face,  and 
looked  at  the  tablecloth  with  his  brows  knit.  His 
wife,  the  good  Luisella,  with  her  big  black  eyes, 
on  whose  brow  the  happy  mother's  diamond  star 
had  shone,  had  now  a  humble,  subdued  look  in  a 
plain  stuff  gown.  Quietly  with  her  calm  eyes  the 
child  looked  serenely,  with  a  martyr's  patience,  at 
the  visitor,  as  if  she  understood  and  expected  the 
request  he  was  about  to  make.  Before  that  gentle, 
thoughtful  child's  eye  Don  Crescenzio  felt  his 
tongue  tied,  so  it  was  with  an  effort  he  stammered 
out: 

"Cesare,  I  am  come  about  that  business." 
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A  flame  of  fire  burned  in  Cesare's  cheeks.  The 
wife  gave  up  eating,  and  the  child  cast  down  her 
eyelids  as  if  the  blow  were  coming  on  her  own 
head. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  do  anything  for  you, 
Crescenzio;  you  don't  know  all  our  embarrass- 
ments," Cesare  said  faintly. 

"I  do  know — I  know,"  said  the  other,  hardly 
able  to  keep  down  his  feelings;  "but  I  am  in  a 
worse  state  than  you  are." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can  be,"  muttered  the  mer- 
chant, who  had  gone  through  the  bankruptcy  court 
a  few  days  before,  in  a  dreary  tone;  "I  don't  think 
you  can  be." 

"Your  honor  is  safe,  Cesare,  but  I  am  not 
to  save  mine.  What  can  I  say?  I  add  nothing 


more." 


And,  not  able  to  bear  it  any  longer,  feeling 
Agnesina's  sympathetic  eyes  on  him,  he  began  to 
weep.  A  little  evening  breeze  coming  from  a  half- 
shut  balcony  made  the  lamp  quiver.  It  was  a  fan- 
tastically wretched  group,  the  husband,  wife,  and 
daughter  clinging  to  each  other,  all  most  unhappy, 
looking  at  that  wretched  man  sobbing. 

"Could  we  not  give  him  something,  Luisella?" 
Cesare  timidly  whispered  in  his  wife's  ear,  while 
the  other  mourned  vaguely. 

"How  much  do  you  owe  him?"  said  Luisella 
thoughtfully. 
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"Five  hundred  lire.  It  was  more,  but  I  paid 
part  of  it." 

"Was  it  a  gambling  debt?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"Yes,  it  was." 

"What  was  he  saying  about  honor?" 

"He  gave  us  credit.  If  he  is  not  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  him  put  in  prison." 

"Has  he  children?" 

"Yes,  he  has." 

She  went  out  of  the  room.  The  two  men  looked 
sadly  at  each  other,  and  the  girl  gazed  at  them 
both  with  her  kindly,  encouraging  eyes.  After  a 
little  Luisella  came  back  looking  rather  pale. 

"This  is  our  last  Hundred-lira  note,"  she  said,  in 
her  pleasant  voice.  "There  is  only  a  little  small 
change  left  for  ourselves;  but  the  Lord  will 
provide." 

"God  will  provide,"  the  child  repeated,  taking 
the  note  from  her  mother's  hands  and  giving  it  to 
Don  Crescenzio. 

Ah  I  at  that  moment,  before  these  poor  people, 
who  counted  their  mouthfuls  of  bread,  who  stinted 
themselves  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  money  to 
help  him;  at  that  moment,  in  the  midst  of  sad, 
gentle  expressions  on  the  faces  of  ruined  folk,  who 
still  kept  faith  and  compassion,  he  felt  his  heart 
break;  he  shook  as  if  he  was  going  to  faint.  For 
a  minute  he  thought  of  not  taking  the  money;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  charmed,  made  sacred  by  passing 
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through  that  good  woman's  hands  and  the  brave 
little  girl's.    He  only  said  quiveringly: 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me  for  taking  it." 

"It  is  nothing,"  Cesare  Fragala  said  at  once, 
with  his  easy  good-nature. 

"You  are  so  kind,  so  kind,"  Crescenzio  muttered, 
as  he  took  leave,  looking  humbly  at  the  two — the 
woman  and  the  child — who  bore  misfortune  so 
bravely. 

Cesare  went  out  of  the  room  with  him. 

"I  am  sorry  it  is  so  little,"  he  said;  "it  won't  do 
you  any  good." 

"It  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand,  as  far  as  the 
heart  is  concerned!"  the  lottery-keeper  exclaimed 
sadly.  "But  I  have  to  give  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred lire  to  the  Government,  and  this  is  all  I  have." 

"Have  the  others  given  you  nothing?" 

"Nothing.  I  found  nothing  but  misfortunes  and 
bad  luck  everywhere.  I  am  going  up  to  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Formosa's  now." 

"Don't  go  there,"  said  Fragala,  shaking  his 
head;  "it  is  no  use." 

"I  will  try." 

"Don't  try  for  it.  They  are  worse  off  than  we 
are.  They  dread  every  day  they  will  lose  Lady 
Bianca  Maria.  Her  father  has  lost  his  senses." 

"Who  knows?    I  might  get  it." 

"Listen  to  me:  don't  go.  You  might  come  in 
for  some  ugly  scene." 
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"Some  ugly  scene!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  the  Marchesina  gets  convulsions;  she  cries 
out  frightfully  in  them.  Every  time  we  hear 
her  we  leave  the  house.  She  cries  out  always,, 
'Mother!  Mother!'  It  is  agonizing." 

"Is  she  mad?" 

"No,  she  is  not.  She  calls  for  help  in  her  fits. 
They  say  that  she  has  visions.  Don't  go  there;  it 
is  no  use.  Do  what  is  right" 

"Very  well.    Thank  you,"  said  the  other. 

They  embraced,  as  sad  and  excited  as  if  they 
were  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

Now,  when  Don  Crescenzio  got  to  the  Palazzo 
Rossi  entrance,  after  hurriedly  going  downstairs 
almost  as  if  he  feared  to  hear  the  Lady  Bianca 
Maria  Cavalcanti's  dying  cries  behind  him — 
when  he  got  out  on  the  street  alone,  amid  the  peo- 
ple going  and  coming  from  Toledo  Street  that  soft 
spring  evening,  he  suddenly  thought  it  was  all 
over.  The  hundred  lire  his  weeping  had  dragged 
from  the  Fragalas'  wretchedness  was  shut  up  in 
his  otherwise  empty  purse  in  his  greatcoat  pocket. 
But  this  money  was  really  destiny's  last  word.  He 
would  get  no  more;  all  was  over.  His  desperate 
resolutions,  his  growing  emotion,  his  day's  strug- 
gle, running,  panting,  speaking,  telling  his  wrongs, 
weeping,  and  the  great  dread  of  ruin  tarrying 
with  him,  had  done  nothing  but  drag  the  last 
mouthful  of  bread  from  his  most  innocent  debtor. 
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A  hundred  lire — a  mockery  to  the  sum  he  had  to 
pay  on  Wednesday,  without  fail.  A  hundred  lire, 
no  more ;  a  drop  of  water  in  the  desert.  He  felt  it, 
for  he  had  used  up  a  lot  of  strength  and  excite- 
ment, and  had  only  managed  to  drag  these  few 
lire  from  the  Fragala  family's  honesty;  so  he  felt 
flabby,  weak,  and  exhausted.  That  was  the  last 
word.  Then  there  was  no  more  money  for  him; 
he  must  look  on  himself  as  ruined — ruined,  with 
no  hope  of  salvation.  A  cloud — perhaps  it  was 
tears — swam  before  his  eyes.  The  flow  of  the 
crowd  took  him  to  the  bottom  of  Toledo  Street; 
he  let  himself  be  carried  along.  He  felt  that  he 
was  the  prey  of  destiny,  with  no  strength  to  resist; 
he  was  like  a  dry  leaf  turned  over  by  the  whirl- 
wind. He  could  do  nothing  more — nothing;  all 
was  ended. 

Some  other  people  still  owed  him  money. 
Baron  Lamarra,  Calandra  the  magistrate,  and  two 
or  three  others  owed  him  small  sums.  But  he  did 
not  want  to  go  to  them  even ;  it  was  all  useless,  all, 
since,  wherever  he  had  gone,  wherever  he  had 
taken  his  despair,  he  had  found  the  marks  of  a 
scourge  like  his  own — the  gambling  scourge — 
that  had  sent  them  all  to  wretchedness,  shame,  and 
death  like  himself. 

He  dared  not  go  back  to  his  home  now,  though 
it  was  getting  late.  He  had  gone  down  by  Santa 
Brigida  and  Molo  Road  to  Marina  Street^  where 
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he  lived  in  one  of  those  tall,  narrow  houses  one 
reaches  by  gloomy  alleys  from  Porto,  which  look 
on  to  rather  a  dull  sea  between  the  custom-house 
and  the  Granili,  and  from  Marina  Road,  where 
fishermen's  luggers  and  boats  are  anchored  and 
tied  up.  Among  the  thousands  of  windows  he 
gazed  at  the  lighted-up  one  where  his  wife  was 
putting  the  babies  to  bed.  But  he  dared  not  go 
in — no.  Was  it  not  all  ended?  His  wife  would 
read  the  sentence,  the  condemnation,  in  his  face, 
and  he  could  not  bear  that.  An  increasing  weak- 
ness took  hold  of  him;  he  felt  as  if  his  arms  and 
legs  were  broken ;  and  in  the  darkness  and  silence 
— where  only  the  cabs  taking  travelers  to  the  even- 
ing trains,  only  the  trams  going  to  the  Vesuvian 
districts,  gave  a  touch  of  life  to  the  dark,  broad 
Marina  Road — not  able  to  stand,  he  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  seats  in  the  long,  narrow  Villa  del  Po- 
polo,  the  poor  folks'  garden  that  goes  along  the 
seashore.  From  there  he  still  saw,  though  further 
off  in  the  distance,  like  a  star,  the  lighted  window 
in  his  little  home.  How  could  he  go  in  to  bring 
tears  and  despair  into  that  peaceful,  happy  little 
atmosphere! 

That  innocent  infant  and  the  other  about 
to  come  into  the  world,  the  mother  so  proud 
of  her  husband,  of  her  little  boy:  must  he — he — 
make  them  quiver  with  grief  and  shame  that  even- 
ing? This  would  be  unbearable  for  him.  How 
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tremendous  a  punishment  it  was,  falling  on  every 
one's  head,  as  if  all  were  accursed,  and  destroying 
health,  honor,  fortune,  everything! 

In  a  dream,  going  on  from  one  thing  to  another, 
he  knit  together  all  the  threads  of  that  chastise- 
ment that  started  from  himself  and  returned  to 
him,  going  on  from  his  despair  to  that  of  others, 
while  he  still  gazed  at  the  slight  beacon  where  his 
family  were  waiting  for  him.  He  saw  again  Ni- 
netto  Costa's  pale,  worn  face,  setting  out  for  a 
much  longer  journey  certainly  than  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing his  mother  a  bankrupt  suicide's  name;  he  saw 
Marzano  the  advocate  struck  with  apoplexy,  his 
lips  bloated,  amid  the  frightful  wretchedness  that 
left  no  money  to  buy  more  ice,  while  a  dishonor- 
ing accusation  had  been  made  against  him,  sham- 
ing his  gray  hairs ;  then  Professor  Colaneri,  chased 
away  from  the  school,  accused  of  having  sold  his 
conscience  as  a  teacher,  and,  after  having  cast,  off 
the  clerical  robe,  now  obliged  to  give  up  the  re- 
ligion he  was  born  in,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
priest;  he  saw  Dr.  Trifari  sailing  in  an  emigrant 
ship,  without  a  soldo,  short  of  everything,  while  his 
old  parents  had  to  go  back  to  dig  the  hard  earth  so 
as  to  earn  their  living;  and  Cesare  Fragala's  re- 
signed surrender,  which  ended  the  name  of  the 
old  firm,  and  left  him  to  confront  a  future  of 
wretchedness.  Finally,  above  everything,  the  ill- 
ness Lady  Bianci  Maria  Cavalcanti  was  dying  of2 
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while  her  father  had  not  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  in 
his  mouth. 

All,  all  were  being  punished,  great  and  small, 
nobles  and  common  folk,  innocent  and  guilty,  and 
he  with  them — he  and  his  family,  struck  in  all  he 
held  dearest — his  means,  home,  happiness,  and 
honor — a  band  of  unfortunates,  where  the  inno- 
cent were  the  ones  that  had  to  weep  most,  where 
little  infants,  girls,  and  women  paid  for  grown 
men's  mistakes,  and  old  people,  too — a  band 
of  wretched  creatures — to  whom,  in  his  mind, 
he  added  others  that  he  knew  and  remembered. 
Baron  Lamarra,  with  the  accusation  of  forgery 
held  over  him  by  his  wife,  had  gone  back 
to  work  as  a  contractor,  in  the  sun  on  the 
streets,  among  buildings  in  course  of  construction ; 
and  Don  Domenico  Mayer,  the  hypochondriacal 
official,  who  one  day  in  despair,  not  being  able  to 
move  for  debt,  had  thrown  himself  from  a  fourth 
floor  window,  dying  at  once;  and  Calandra  the 
magistrate,  who  had  twelve  children,  was  so  badly 
reported  on  that  every  six  months  he  ran  the  chance 
of  being  put  on  the  shelf;  and  Gaetano  the  glover, 
who  had  killed  his  wife  Annarella  with  a  kick  on 
the  stomach  when  she  was  two  months  gone  with 
child:  but  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  except 
his  children,  who  hated  their  father,  as  every  Fri- 
day he  promised  to  kill  them  also,  if  they  did  not 
igive  him  money.  All — all  of  them  were  at  death's 
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door,  yet  living  on,  amid  the  pinching  of  need 
and  the  canker  of  shame.  And  he,  finally,  who  had 
his  family  there  in  the  little  house  waiting,  while 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  go  back,  feeling  that 
the  first  announcement  of  their  misfortune  would 
burn  his  lips. 

It  was  all  one  chastisement,  one  frightful  pun- 
ishment— that  is  to  say,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  bear- 
ing heavily  on  the  wicked,  the  guilty,  and  striking 
them  to  the  seventh  generation;  or,  rather,  the 
same  sin,  the  same  guilt,  that  infamous,  cursed 
gambling,  had  got  to  be  an  instrument  of  chastise- 
ment against  those  who  had  made  an  idol  of  it; 
for  the  gambling  passion,  like  all  others  that  are 
outside  of  life  and  real  things,  had  the  germ,  the 
seed  of  bitter  repentance,  in  the  vice  itself.  They 
were  struck  where  they  had  sinned,  or,  rather, 
by  the  sin  itself.  It  was  just  one  long  burst  of 
weeping  from  all  eyes,  even  the  purest  ones,  a 
burst  of  sobs  from  the  cleanest  lips;  a  crowd  of 
poor,  honest,  innocent  creatures  struggling  amid 
hunger  and  death,  paying  for  others'  mistakes,  giv- 
ing the  guilty  the  remorseful  thought  that  they  had 
cast  the  people  they  loved  best  into  this  great  abyss. 

Not  one  safe,  not  one,  of  those  who  had  given  up 
their  life  to  gambling,  to  infamous,  wicked  gam- 
bling, that  eater-up  of  blood  and  money.  Not 
even  he  or  his  family  were  safe;  he,  too,  was 
broken ;  his  children  were  to  be  reduced  to  holding 
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out  their  hands.  The  punishment  was  too  great; 
it  was  unbearable.  What  had  he  done  to  have  to 
go  to  prison  like  an  evil-doer,  that  his  wife  should 
be  ashamed  of  belonging  to  him,  and  his  children 
would  never  mention  his  name?  What  had  he 
done  to  have  to  stay  there  in  the  street  like  a  beg- 
gar, who  dare  not  go  back  to  his  den,  having  got 
no  alms  from  hard-hearted  men?  Ah!  it  was  too 
much,  too  much!  What  fault  had  he  committed? 

A  couple  of  policemen  went  through  Marina 
Street,  and  cast  searching  glances  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  footpaths  in  Villa  del  Popolo;  but  the 
shadows  were  deep,  and  the  men  did  not  notice 
Don  Crescenzio  lying  at  full  length  on  a  seat.  But 
he,  by  a  quick  change  of  scene,  saw  before  him  his 
lottery  shop  in  Nunzio  Lane,  on  glowing  Friday 
evenings  and  anxious  Saturday  mornings,  when 
the  gamblers  crowded  to  the  three  wickets  in  his 
shop,  their  eyes  lighted  up  by  hope,  their  hands 
quivering  with  emotion. 

He  saw  again  the  placards  in  blue  and  red  let- 
ters that  incited  gamblers  to  bring  more  money  to 
the  lottery.  He  saw  again  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements of  Cabalist's  newspapers  and  the  mottoes : 
"So  you  will  see  me";  "It  will  be  your  fortune"; 
"The  people's  treasure";  "The  infallible";  "The 
secret  unveiled";  "The  wheel  of  fortune."  He 
remembered  the  medium's  frequent  visits  and  his 
fatal  intimacy  with  all  the  other  Cabalists,  spirit- 
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ual  brothers,  and  mathematicians,  who  excited  the 
gamblers  with  their  strange  jargon  and  impostures. 
He  saw  it  again  at  Christmas  and  Easter  weeks, 
when  the  gambling  became  wild,  fierce;  for  people 
have  such  a  longing  to  get  into  the  long-dreamt-of 
Land  of  Cockayne.  And  he  always  saw  himself 
pleased  with  their  illusions  that  ended  in  a  sad  dis- 
appointment; pleased  that  that  mirage  should 
blind  the  weak,  the  foolish,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
sanguine — all  those  who  live  for  the  Land  of 
Cockayne;  pleased  that  every  one  should  get  the 
infection,  that  no  one  was  safe;  quite  delighted 
when,  at  great  festivals,  the  rage  increased  and  the 
stakes  augmented  his  percentage. 

He  saw  it  all  clearly:  his  own  figure  bending  to 
write  the  cursed  ciphers  and  the  lying  promises  in 
the  ledger,  the  gamblers'  crimson  or  pale  faces  dis- 
torted by  passion.  He  bowed  his  head,  crushed, 
feeling  he  had  deserved  the  punishment,  he  him- 
self, his  family,  on  to  the  seventh  generation.  The 
lottery  was  a  disgrace  that  led  to  illness,  wretched- 
ness, prison — every  sort  of  dishonor  and  death. 
And  he  had  kept  a  shop  for  this  infamous  thing! 
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CHAPTER  XX 

BIANCA    MARIA   CAVALCANTI 

FOR  three  days  in  the  Marchese  di  Formosa's 
house  a  deep  silence  had  reigned.  The  doors,  oiled 
in  their  hinges  and  locks,  shut  and  opened  without 
noise.  The  two  old  servants,  Giovanni  and  Mar- 
gherita,  walked  on  tiptoe,  not  saying  a  word,  like 
shadows  gliding  over  the  floor — or,  rather,  they 
made  no  movement.  Giovanni,  seated  on  the  sin- 
gle straw  chair  that  furnished  the  lobby,  Marg- 
herita  seated  at  the  sick  girl's  bedside,  gazing  at 
the  pale  face  sunk  in  heavy  stupor  in  the  sickly 
slumber  of  high  fever,  both  kept  quite  still.  The 
doctor,  some  sort  of  medical  man  called  in 
from  Berriolas',  the  neighboring  druggists,  said 
that  above  everything  any  noise  would  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  patient's  brain,  and  at  once  in  the 
house  every  sound,  even  sighs,  were  hushed.  Not 
a  word  was  said  above  the  breath,  for  those  old 
servants  were  accustomed  to  being  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. It  looked  already  as  if  they  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  long  last  rest.  Then  the  doctor 
asked  for  the  family  practitioner.  When  they 
mentioned  Dr.  Amati's  namCj  he  at  once  proposed 
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to  send  for  him.  He  needed  him.  The  Marchese 
di  Formosa's  anxious  face  grew  stern,  and  the  two 
servants  looked  at  one  another  sorrowfully.  Then 
he  suspected  something,  shook  his  head,  and  set  to 
treating  the  patient  himself,  covering  her  burning 
head  with  ice,  giving  her  quinine  every  two  hours 
to  try  and  bring  down  the  high  fever,  the  raging 
typhoid,  giving  her  strong  nourishment,  but  with- 
out producing  any  improvement,  never  managing 
to  overcome  the  state  of  lethargy  she  was  in,  ex- 
cept by  raising  a  delirium,  mingled  with  spas- 
modic nervous  convulsions;  for  the  blood-poison- 
ing by  typhoid  was  complicated  by,  serious  nervous 
disorders. 

"What  do  you  say  about  it,  doctor — what  is 
your  verdict?"  asked  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  on 
the  stair  landing. 

"If  it  was  only  typhoid  there  might  be  some 
hope;  but  the  whole  nervous  system  is  broken 
down.  There  is  the  risk  of  meningitis.  I  tell  you 
again,  you  must  call  Dr.  Amati  in;  he  knows  the 
patient." 

"It  is  impossible  to  do  so,"  the  Marchese  an- 
swered sharply. 

"Then  I  do  not  answer  for  the  consequences," 
said  the  other,  going  off. 

Returning  to  his  daughter's  room,  the  Marchese 
di  Formosa  stiffened  his  pride  against  the  doctor's 
request,  which  tortured  his  fatherly  heart.  That 
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man,  who  had  taken  his  daughter's  heart  from  him, 
should  never  enter  his  house  again  and  bring  his 
evil  influence  upon  her.  Bianca  Maria  was  young 
and  strong;  she  would  survive  the  illness.  Thus 
he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  and  went  back  to  sit 
at  his  sick  daughter's  bedside.  He  leaned  over 
that  face  that  became  more  and  more  bloodless,  and 
called  to  his  daughter  just  above  his  breath. 

She  was  then  lying  sunk  in  a  state  of  torpor,  with 
a  lump  of  ice  on  her  motionless  head,  her  hands 
joined  as  if  in  prayer,  the  usual  attitude  of  typhoid 
patients.  Still,  she  heard  that  breath  of  a  voice. 
She  did  not  answer,  she  did  not  open  her  eyes,  but, 
with  a  slight  contraction  of  her  muscles,  she  drew 
her  eyebrows  together  frowningly,  as  if  annoyed; 
and  her  hand  made  a  constant  motion,  always  the 
same,  obstinate,  discouraging,  to  keep  her  father 
at  a  distance.  He  leaned  down  again,  hurt  and 
offended,  saying  in  a  whisper  that  it  was  her 
father,  her  own  father,  who  loved  her  so  fondly, 
who  wanted  to  make  her  well;  he  was  the  only 
person  who  really  loved  her. 

But  the  expression  of  weariness  became  stronger 
on  the  poor  invalid's  face,  and  the  slender,  uneasy 
hand  went  on  driving  away  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa. The  old  man  had  difficulty  in  keeping  down 
a  rush  of  anger  that  rose  to  his  brain,  and  he  went 
to  sit  a  little  distance  off,  folding  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  his  head  down,  submitting,  humbling 
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himself.  Margherita  alone  got  an  answer  when 
she  asked  Bianca  Maria  anything — if  she  would 
drink  any  of  that  strong  beverage,  marsala,  beaten- 
up  egg  and  soup,  that  is  given  to  typhoid  patients, 
or  if  she  wanted  the  ice-bag  changed.  The  girl, 
without  opening  her  eyes,  answered  by  a  wave  of 
her  slight  hand.  And  the  Marchese  di  Formosa 
was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  know  anything,  to 
watch  the  old  waiting-woman's  face.  At  times,  in 
despair  at  that  hopeless  ostracism,  he  went  out  of 
Bianca  Maria's  room  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  drawing-room;  but  often  his  excited 
footsteps  made  too  much  noise,  and  Margherita's 
worn  face  came  to  the  doorway.  He  stood  still. 
She  made  him  a  sign  to  be  quiet;  the  noise  did 
harm  to  Bianca  Maria. 

"Do  I  annoy  her  here,  too?"  he  asked,  quivering. 

And  as  Margherita  agreed,  "Yes,  it  was  true, 
even  at  a  distance  he  made  her  suffer,"  to  keep 
down  a  feeling  of  rage,  he  took  his  hat  and  went 
out  of  the  house.  Then  the  flat  fell  back  again 
into  its  usual  stillness;  Giovanni  slumbered  sadly 
in  the  hall,  while  Margherita  leaned  over  the  in- 
valid's pallid,  burning  face  to  breathe  out  some 
gentle  word  to  her.  Making  an  effort,  the  poor 
girl  smiled  for  a  single  minute,  and  the  old  ser- 
vant, satisfied,  went  back  to  her  cahir,  muttering 
words  of  prayer  to  herself,  without  taking  her  eyes 
off  Bianca  Maria. 
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Very,  very  late,  after  having  wandered  through 
the  streets,  tired  out  from  walking,  ill-dressed,  un- 
brushed,  having  lost  all  care  for  his  appearance, 
quite  unrecognizable,  the  Marchese  di  Formosa 
came  home  to  find  the  door  open,  as  if  they  had 
heard  his  footsteps  from  a  distance.  Margherita 
came  up  to  him  in  the  dark  with  her  ghostlike  step. 

"How  is  she?"  he  asked. 

"Just  the  same,"  she  sighed  out. 

"What  does  the  doctor  say?" 

"He  orders  ice  and  quinine.  He  again  asked 
for  Dr.  Amati  to  be  sent  for." 

"I  told  you  never  to  mention  that  scoundrel's 
name!" 

"Hush!"  she  hissed  out  reproachfully,  and  went 
away. 

The  Marchese  was  seized  by  so  profound  an  an- 
guish that,  the  old  faith  rising  again  in  his  heart, 
he  sought  for  a  place  to  kneel  down  and  pray  the 
Lord  that  He  would  save  his  daughter,  and  free 
him  from  that  agony.  Alas!  the  small  room  once 
used  as  a  chapel,  where  Bianca  Maria  and  he  had 
prayed  together  so  often,  was  empty:  he,  after  hav- 
ing abused  the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  after  having 
committed  the  sacrilege  of  punishing  Ecce  Homo, 
had  sold  the  saints,  Virgin,  and  Ecce  Homo  to 
stake  the  money  in  the  lottery.  There  were  no 
more  guardian  saints  in  Cavalcanti  House;  the 
Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son  had  withdrawn  their 
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saddened  eyes  from  insult.  There  was  nothing 
left  in  that  house — nothing.  During  these  last 
days,  throughout  the  poor  girl's  illness,  they  had 
lived  on  the  alms  of  a  neighbor ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
charity  of  Gennaro  Parascandolo  the  usurer's 
wife,  in  answer  to  Margherita's  and  Giovanni's 
tears  and  entreaties. 

The  Cavalcantis  were  holding  out  their  hands 
for  alms  now!  For  many  weeks  he  had  had  no 
money  to  stake,  and  he  avoided  Don  Crescenzio's 
lottery-bank,  as  he  had  not  the  money  he  owed  him ; 
but  when  Friday  came,  though  he  knew  they  were 
reduced  to  private  begging,  knowing  that  what 
he  did  was  a  domestic  crime,  he  came  to  Marghe- 
rita  to  implore  her  to  give  him  two  lire,  or  only 
one,  to  gamble  with.  Only  on  that  Friday,  con- 
fronted by  Bianca  Maria's  illness,  he  had  not 
dared.  The  girlish  body,  stretched  on  what  per- 
haps might  be  her  deathbed;  that  head  crushed 
down  under  the  heavy  bag  of  ice;  that  face, 
pinched  as  if  from  torture  by  an  inward  hand; 
that  brow,  that  frowned  on  merely  hearing  his 
voice;  and  that  hand,  that  hand  above  all,  that 
chased  him  away  constantly,  obstinately,  a  victim 
to  a  dumb,  lively  horror — all  that  had  broken  down 
the  last  energy  of  his  old  age. 

The  ills  of  the  old  make  them  thoughtful  and 
melancholy,  but  young  people's  illnesses  frighten 
them  as  something  against  the  order  of  Nature. 
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Ah!  in  these  moments  of  anguish,  he  felt  so  weak, 
so  old,  so  worn  out,  an  organism  with  no  vitality,  a 
lamp  with  no  oil.  And  shaking,  trembling,  not 
even  looking  toward  his  daughter's  bed,  he  went 
to  sit  in  his  usual  place,  letting  himself  go,  as  if  he 
had  to  sit  there  and  wait  for  death. 

Only  one  thing  could  give  him  back  a  flash 
of  vitality — that  is  to  say,  a  flash  of  hatred — and 
it  was  the  name  of  the  hated  doctor,  which  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  doctor  or 
mentioned  by  his  own  servants,  who  referred  to 
him  in  spite  of  his  express  orders  against  it.  She, 
Bianca  Maria,  had  never  mentioned  it.  In  the 
distressing  convulsions  that  had  come  on  before 
the  typhoid  she  had  raved  continuously,  cried  out 
over  and  over  again,  calling  for  her  mother, 
"Mama,  mama!"  like  a  child  in  danger,  like  a 
lost  child.  Vainly  in  these  low-voiced  ravings,  in 
that  confused  muttering,  that  long,  disconnected 
chatter,  he  had  listened  to  hear  his  own  name  or 
the  scoundrel's  who  had  taken  his  daughter's  heart 
from  him.  She  had  always  called  for  her  mother, 
no  one  else.  And  he  trembled,  shivered,  in  case 
he  should  hear  that  other  name  come  from  her 
lips,  still  nourishing  in  his  old  age  and  debility,  in 
his  growing  weakness,  that  dull  rage,  that  im- 
placable hatred.  Sometimes,  when  the  delirium 
got  higher  and  higher  and  haunted  him,  he  ran 
away  from  the  room,  stopping  his  ears,  always 
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fearing  she  would  call  on  that  name.  Outside  he 
stood  thus,  waiting,  undecided,  and  very  agitated. 

"What  is  she  speaking  about?"  he  asked  Mar- 
gherita  when  she,  stupefied  and  frightened,  came 
out  of  the  room. 

"She  wants  her  mother,"  the  other  muttered, 
crying  silently,  for  it  seemed  to  her  a  forerunner 
of  death. 

And  the  typhoid  went  on,  finishing  its  first  week, 
not  yielding  to  the  ice  or  the  quinine,  keeping  al- 
ways between  a  hundred  and  four  and  a  hundred 
and  five  degrees,  as  if  the  mercury  in  the  thermom- 
eter had  stuck  at  that  doleful  figure,  a  funereal 
cylinder  that  nothing  was  of  any  use  now  to  bring 
down. 

"How  much  is  it?"  the  old  father  made  inquiry 
with  anxious  eyes  from  Margherita,  who  was  look- 
ing at  the  thermometer  held  against  the  sick  girl's 
burning  skin. 

"A  hundred  and  four  degrees,"  she  muttered 
under  her  breath  with  infinite  despair. 

Implacable  figure!  To  bring  down  the  fire  that 
burned  away  Bianca  Maria's  blood  and  nerves, 
seeing  that  quinine  taken  by  the  mouth  in  large 
doses  had  no  proper  effect,  quinine  was  now  in- 
jected with  a  tiny,  pretty  silver  syringe  into  the 
patient's  arm.  Not  having  the  strength  to  open 
her  eyes,  she  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  propped 
up  on  pillows,  and  held  up  in  Margherita's  arms, 
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and  her  head  shook,  the  black  hair  stuck  to  her 
temples,  and  dripped  moisture  from  the  chill  of 
the  ice-bag.  They  had  to  hold  up  her  head,  too, 
for  it  went  from  side  to  side.  Then,  baring  the 
poor  arms  all  dotted  by  the  silver  needle,  a  new 
burning,  painful  puncture  was  added  to  the  others. 
She  started,  but  only  slightly,  as  if  no  pain  was 
worse  than  that  sleep.  Sometimes  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  set  them  on  Margherita's  face,  and  they 
were  so  sad  in  their  expression  of  weariness,  so 
muddy  in  color,  dry,  and  indifferent  now  to  all 
earthly  sights,  that  a  glance  from  them  wrung  the 
heart.  It  looked  as  if  they  had  emptied  out  the 
fountain  of  tears.  When  her  father  and  Marghe- 
rita  saw  these  doleful  eyes  in  front  of  them,  they 
gave  a  start. 

"My  child!  my  ehild!"  the  old  man  said  to  her, 
holding  her  hands. 

Then  she,  disturbed  and  tired,  lowered  her  eye- 
lids at  once,  and  sank  anew  into  that  stupefied 
state  in  which  the  only  two  signs  of  vitality  were 
her  labored  breathing  and  the  high  temperature. 
Very  seldom  did  the  quinine  injections  succeed  in 
bringing  down  the  high  fever;  there  was  a  slight 
discouraging  variation,  nothing  more. 

Only  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  she  seemed, 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  better  state.  It  was  sleep  in- 
stead of  torpor,  and  in  the  comforting  sleep  a  cold 
sweat  ran  over  her  forehead,  which  Margherita 
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wiped  off  carefully.  The  poor  old  woman  fol- 
lowed tremblingly  every  minute  of  that  sleep,  as 
if  she  guessed  intuitively  Bianca  Maria's  life  was 
to  depend  on  it;  and  while  she  said  her  prayers 
over  mentally,  her  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
loved  face  sharpened  by  illness,  that  seemed  to  be 
getting  back  renewed  brightness.  While  the  sound 
sleep  lasted,  Margherita's  vigilant  ear  heard  a 
noise  in  the  flat.  She  got  up  on  tiptoe  and  went 
out.  It  was  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  coming  in 
again,  and  he  questioned  her  with  his  eyes  anx- 
iously. 

"She  is  resting;  she  is  better — she  is  much  bet- 
ter," muttered  the  poor  old  woman,  putting  a 
finger  to  her  lips  to  enjoin  silence. 

The  father's  dry  eyes  filled  with  tears;  it  was 
the  first  good  news  in  ten  days'  anguish  and  fears. 
He,  too,  went  into  his  daughter's  room,  sitting 
down  in  his  usual  place,  watching  the  thin  face, 
where  the  great  nervous  tension  seemed  to  have 
given  way  to  a  favorable  crisis. 

Margherita,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Bianca  Maria's 
sleep,  dared  not  make  use  of  the  thermometer  to 
find  out  her  temperature,  but  her  heart  told  her 
the  fever  had  certainly  gone  down.  Then,  both 
silent,  she  praying  inwardly  and  the  Marchese  di 
Formosa  fishing  up  some  shreds  of  prayer  from 
the  depths  of  his  clouded  conscience,  they  spent 
two  hours  watching  over  the  invalid's  quiet  sleep. 
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It  was  dusk  when  she  opened  her  eyes — the  large 
eyes  that  had  been  shut  for  ten  days  by  fever's 
burning,  leaden  hand,  and  at  once  Margherita 
leaned  over  her,  questioning  her: 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

To  her  astonishment,  the  girl,  instead  of  answer- 
ing with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  nod,  said  in  a 
very  feeble  voice : 

"I  am  better." 

Also  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  had  come  up  be- 
side the  bed,  and,  quivering  with  joy,  he  said  over 
and  over  again : 

"My  child!  my  child!" 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  the  waiting- woman 
asked,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  feeble  voice 
which  had  gone  to  her  heart. 

"No,  nothing;  I  feel  better,"  the  invalid  whis- 
pered, with  a  sigh  of  relief  from  her  unburdened 
breast. 

Her  father  had  taken  hold  of  her  hand,  gazing 
affectionately  at  his  daughter.  And  she,  who  for 
ten  days  had  driven  him  away  from  her  bed  by 
her  look  and  the  waving  of  her  hand,  smiled  on 
him  this  time.  It  was  a  flash  of  light.  He  could 
do  nothing  but  stammer  out: 

"My  child!  my  child!" 

And  Margherita  went  out  of  the  room  cheer- 
fully, as  if  her  young  mistress  were  safe — safe 
forever  from  the  frightful  danger  she  had  gone 
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through  for  ten  days.  The  Marchese  di  Formosa 
had  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  sick  girl's  bed, 
and,  holding  her  slight  hand  in  his,  he  felt  his 
darling's  fleshless  fingers  pressing  now  and  then 
a  little  harder  on  his  own,  as  a  loving  caress. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  leaned  over  and  asked,  "Would 
you  like  anything?"  She  had  not  replied,  but  that 
rapid  flash  of  a  smile  had  come  back.  It  was  night 
already,  and  faces  could  not  be  made  out  any 
longer,  when,  on  a  new  question  from  her  father, 
Bianca  Maria  replied:  "Yes,  I  do." 

"What  do  you  want?    Tell  me  at  once!" 

"I  want  the  doctor  at  once,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  feel  ill?"  the  old  man  asked,  misunder- 
standing her. 

"No;  I  want  Dr.  Amati." 

Her  father  put  his  hand  over  the  girl's  on  the 
coverlet,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  hear?  I  wish  for  Dr.  Amati,"  she  re- 
peated in  a  louder  voice,  that  already  had  a  quiver 
of  annoyance  in  it. 

"No,  my  dear,  it  can  not  be,"  he  replied,  trying 
to  restrain  himself,  thinking  of  her  illness,  and 
remembering  her  danger. 

"I  want  Dr.  Amati,"  she  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
raising  her  head  from  the  pillow  with  a  peculiar 
motion.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  old  man  that 
she  had  ground  her  teeth  after  having  announced 
for  the  fourth  time  her  strange  demand. 
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"It  is  not  possible,  my  dear,"  he  muttered,  trying 
to  hold  in  his  own  burning  rage. 

"Go  and  call  Dr.  Amati!  Go  at  once!"  she 
shouted,  as  if  giving  him  an  order. 

"You  are  mad!"  he  cried  out,  rising  from  his 
seat.  "I  will  never  go." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  will!"  she  yelled,  rising  on  the 
pillow,  clutching  at  the  sheet  with  her  clenched 
hands;  "you  will  go  at  once,  and  bring  him  here 
directly.  I  want  Amati  beside  me — always  with 
me.  Go  at  once!" 

"No,  no,  I  will  not!"  he  shouted  in  his  turn,  not 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  "He  will  never  put 
a  foot  in  here  while  I  am  alive." 

Margherita  had  run  in,  quite  upset,  in  despair 
a  second  time,  but  still  more  despairing  from  the 
new  turn  the  illness  had  taken.  Hardly  had 
Bianca  Maria  seen  her,  when  she  called  out  to 
her: 

"Margherita,  if  you  love  me,  go  and  call  Dr. 
Amati." 

"I  forbid  you  to;  do  you  hear?"  the  old  Mar- 
chese  shrieked  to  the  woman.  He  was  so  exas- 
perated that  his  hands  shook,  his  eyes  gave  out 
sparks. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Excellency,  do  not  get  in 
such  a  state;  remember  you  are  talking  to  your 
child.  Please,  Excellency,  remember  my  lady  is 
ill ;  she  is  not  in  her  right  mind." 
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"I  am  not  mad;  I  want  Dr.  Amati,"  the  girl 
still  cried  out,  clenching  her  fists,  grinding  her 
teeth,  rolling  her  eyes  so  convulsively  that  only 
the  white  of  the  eyeball  could  be  seen. 

"Holy  Virgin!  Holy  Virgin!"  Margherita  went 
on  sobbing  out. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  if  you  are  fond  of  me,  go 
and  call  Dr.  Amati!"  the  sick  girl  sobbed  out,  her 
head  swaying  about,  sometimes  rising  from  the 
pillow  and  falling  back  upon  it. 

"She  is  mad!  she  is  mad!"  shouted  the  old  man, 
raving. 

"Excellency,  go  away  outside;  I  beg  of  you, 
go  away,"  Margherita  implored,  seeing  that  his 
daughter  fixed  her  eyes,  now  full  of  intense  rage, 
then  with  keen  sorrow,  on  her  father,  and  that 
the  sight  of  him  made  her  still  more  frantic. 

"I  am  going  away — I  am  going  away;  but  she 
will  not  see  Dr.  Amati!"  he  shouted,  going  outside, 
feeling  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

But  from  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  had 
borne  his  anger,  he  heard  a  loud  shriek,  loud  and 
agonizing,  as  if  the  patient  were  driving  her  nails 
into  her  flesh;  and  after  that  shriek  another,  lower, 
but  equally  agonizing,  such  a  cry  of  unbearable 
sorrow  quivered  in  it,  and  words  spoken  now 
loudly,  now  in  low  tones,  that  came  to  him  con- 
fusedly. The  girl  had  fallen  into  convulsions. 
Suddenly  the  sounds  quieted  down,  and  then,  still 
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trembling  from  a  mixed  feeling  of  rage,  pity,  and 
fear,  he  went  near  the  room;  but  he  did  not  go 
in,  merely  calling  Margherita  to  the  door. 

"How  is  she?" 

"She  is  worse,  much  worse,"  she  said,  weeping 
silently. 

"But  what  is  she  saying?" 

"She  wants  Dr.  Amati." 

"That  wish  will  never  be  granted." 

These  short  discussions,  however,  though  the 
invalid  sank  at  intervals  into  a  state  of  stupor,  were 
heard  by  her,  and  twice  on  coming  out  of  that 
stupor  the  loud  shrieks  had  burst  out  anew,  with 
a  quivering  of  all  her  muscles,  especially  with  a 
frightful  knotting  together  of  the  muscles  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Throughout  the  cries  that  name, 
the  name  the  poor  thing  had  worshiped  so  long 
in  secret,  that  name  that  had  been  for  her  the  sign 
of  salvation — that  name  always  came  up  again  per- 
sistently in  her  delirium,  proclaimed  by  the  soul 
that  knew  no  fetters  now;  imperiously,  gently,  de- 
spairingly, with  such  an  outflow  of  love  that  Mar- 
gherita and  Giovanni,  who  ran  in  to  keep  down  the 
hysterical  girl's  arms,  felt  their  hearts  breaking. 
From  the  other  room,  as  the  sick  girl  raised  her 
voice,  sometimes  shrill,  then  deep,  calling  upon 
Dr.  Amati,  the  Marchese  di  Formosa  started  and 
shuddered,  with  that  obstinate,  blind  hatred  of 
old  people  who  can  not  forgive.  Vainly,  vainly  he 
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tried  to  think  of  something  else — not  to  hear,  not 
to  feel  the  despairing  sorrow  of  that  appeal.  It 
was  no  use  keeping  down  his  head  and  stopping  his 
ears,  trusting  to  the  f  arthest-off  room  in  the  house ; 
that  clamorous  complaint  still  reached  him  persist- 
ently— nothing  could  be  done  to  check  it.  It  was  a 
nightmare  now,  and  in  spite  of  the  distance,  in 
spite  of  closed  doors,  he  heard  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  words  of  love  and  sorrow  in  which 
Bianca  Maria  called  on  Dr.  Amati;  the  words 
were  printed  on  his  mind,  and  kept  beating  like 
a  hammer  on  his  brain. 

This  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  she  did 
not  quiet  down  nor  stop  speaking,  finding  new 
strength,  nervous  strength,  to  call,  and  call  as  if 
her  voice,  as  if  her  calls,  were  to  go  through  the 
wall,  across  the  streets,  were  to  get  to  the  man  she 
longed  for  to  save  her.  Oh,  that  nightmare,  that 
nightmare!  To  hear  his  daughter's  ravings!  She 
who  had  thrust  him  away  from  her  bed  now  was 
making  desperate  appeals  to  another  man.  Now 
and  then,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  that  talking,  im- 
ploring madness,  he  went  close  to  the  room  door, 
and  heard  Margherita's  level  voice,  as  she  held 
her  mistress  clasped  in  her  arms,  trying  to  calm 
her,  while  she  went  on  as  if  she  had  no  ear  for 
other  voices,  as  if  she  had  to  call  for  Dr.  Amati 
until  she  saw  him  come  into  her  room.  And  her 
old  father  went  off  wild  and  desperate,  shaking 
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with  rage  and  anguish,  not  knowing  what  to  do; 
now  groveling,  now  ferocious,  still  unsubdued; 
keeping  up  his  hatred,  not  able  to  calm  down,  his 
blood  boiling  in  his  veins,  and  a  shortness  of  breath 
oppressing  him.  But  at  a  certain  stage  he  heard 
the  bell  ring,  and  some  one  go  into  the  flat,  and 
then  into  Bianca  Maria's  room.  Formosa  stood 
still,  motionless,  astounded.  iWho  had  come  in 
then? 

When  Margherita  came  into  the  room  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  called  him  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  he  followed  her  meekly.  Beside  the  sick 
girl's  bed,  holding  her  twitching  arms  and  looking 
into  her  eyes,  was  the  doctor  in  charge,  Morelli, 
whom  poor  Margherita  had  called  in.  But  Bianca 
Maria,  even  under  the  doctor's  strong  hands,  even 
under  his  scrutinizing  glance,  went  on  trembling; 
her  head  rose  convulsively  from  the  pillow,  her 
neck  stretched  forward,  getting  rigid,  and  then  her 
head  fell  back  again,  worn  out,  still  with  a  con- 
tinued slight  movement  backward  and  forward, 
while  unweariedly  she  went  on  saying,  sometimes 
low,  then  shrilly,  "Amati — Amati — Amati — I 
want  Amati!" 

"But  what  is  the  matter  with  her?"  asked  For- 
mosa, clasping  his  hands,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"She  must  have  had  some  strong  excitement 
two  or  three  hours  ago:  had  she  not?." 

"Yes,  I  fear  so." 
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"Was  it  from  some  alarm,  some  noise?" 

"I — I  don't— quite  know." 

"Well,  she  got  excited?    Did  she  cry  out?" 

"Yes— she  did." 

"Why  did  you  let  her  get  excited?  Why  did  you 
not  let  her  have  what  she  wanted?  Do  you  know 
the  danger  your  daughter  is  running?" 

"I  do  not  know — I  know  nothing.  What  do  you 
expect  me  to  know?"  the  old^man  shouted,  holding 
out  his  hands,  beseeching  like  a  child. 

"The  danger  is  from  meningitis,"  said  the  doc- 
tor through  his  clenched  teeth. 

Now  the  invalid  had  half  opened  her  eyes.  The 
doctor  examined  her  pupils.  Her  eye  seemed 
glassy,  rigid,  as  her  whole  person  had  got. 

"Doctor,  what  is  it?  Is  she  dead?"  yelled  the 
old  man,  as  if  he  were  mad. 

"It  is  temporary  paralysis,  from  meningitis." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Well,  we  will  see.  Meanwhile  I  beg  you  to 
have  Dr.  Amati  called  in." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him,  disordered. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"Send  and  call  Amati.  Do  you  not  see  she  wants 
him?" 

"She  is  raving." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  when  she  asked  for  him,  she  must 
have  been  conscious;  and  even  in  delirium  you 
must  obey!  her,  Excellency." 
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"Am  I  to  obey?" 

"Your  daughter  is  in  a  serious  state;  it  is  better 
to  satisfy  her." 

"Is  she  in  danger?" 

"You  may  lose  her  from  one  hour  to  another. 
She  has  not  vitality  enough  to  bear  up  against 
meningitis." 

"Doctor,  doctor,  do  not  say  that!" 

"My  dear  sir,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  especially  as  the  poor  patient  can  not  hear 
us?  First  of  all,  you  would  not  allow  Amati  to 
be  called ;  then  you  let  the  young  lady  get  into  this 
state  of  exasperation —  You  will  not  go  on  with 
this  refusal?  The  girl  is  dying — " 

"O  holy  God!"  blasphemed  the  Marchese. 

"I  will  go  to  Amati's  house,"  Morelli  said. 

"He  will  not  come." 

"Why  should  he  not?  Was  he  not  the  doctor 
in  charge?  He  is  a  good  man;  he  is  a  great 
physician." 

"He  will  not  come,"  Formosa  repeated. 

"Then  go  yourself,  Excellency." 

Now,  while  Formosa  made  a  despairing  gesture, 
the  sick  girl  had  started  up,  and  again  rapidly 
through  her  clenched  teeth  she  had  begun  to  say: 
"Amati — Amati — I  want  Amati!" 

"Do  you  hear?"  said  Morelli. 

"But  I  can  not!"  shouted  Formosa,  "for  I  turned 
that  man  out  of  my  house.  I  would  not  let  my 
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daughter  marry  him.  I  can  not  humble  myself 
before  him." 

"Very  well,  but  her  ladyship  is  dying,"  said  the 
doctor,  holding  down  the  girl's  hands,  which  were 
clapping  together. 

"Go  and  call  Amati!  For  mercy's  sake,  for  the 
love  of  God,  do  not  give  me  up!  Call  Amati!" 
groaned  the  invalid. 

"My  God!  what  a  punishment,  what  a  punish- 
ment!" the  old  man  cried  out,  tearing  his  hair. 
"But,  doctor,  give  her  something;  do  not  let 
her  die!" 

"Amati — Amati — I  want  Amati !"  she  said,  rav- 
ing, rolling  her  eyes  fearfully.  Then,  falling 
back  again,  worn  out,  on  the  bed  with  a  fresh 
stroke  of  paralysis,  the  only  living  thing  in  her 
was  her  voice,  asking  for  Amati;  still  the  only 
idea  of  her  wandering  reason  was  Amati,  Amatij 
Amati. 

"I  will  write  to  him,"  the  old  man  said  deso- 
lately, going  to  another  room  while  the  doctor  was 
trying  to  put  some  fresh  ice  on  Bianca  Maria's 
burning  head. 

The  Marchese  di  Formosa  was  writing,  but  it 
was  unbearable,  the  shame  of  having  to  give  in, 
and  the  words  would  not  come  from  his  pen.  He 
tore  up  two  sheets.  At  last  a  short  letter  resulted,  in 
which  he  asked  Dr.  Amati  to  come  to  his  house, 
as  his  daughter  was  ill — nothing  more.  When  he 
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had  to  write  the  address  he  nearly  smashed  the  pen. 
Then,  not  looking  Giovanni  in  the  face,  he  told 
him  to  run  to  Dr. — yes,  to  Dr.  Amati's.  The  poor 
old  thing  ran,  while  Morelli  gave  calomel  pills 
to  his  delirious  patient,  who  was  crying  out,  for 
the  pain  in  her  head  had  become  unbearable, 
frightful.  Her  father,  having  carried  out  his  first 
sacrifice,  felt  he  was  going  mad  with  these  howls, 
fearing  lest  he  should  begin  to  howl  and  howl  like 
her,  as  if  he  had  caugfit  meningitis  'from  her.  Now 
that  he  had  written  the  letter,  submitted  to  an 
unbearable  sacrifice,  the  Marchese  began  to  wish 
that  Dr.  Amati  would  come  soon,  at  least.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  bear  these  cries,  laments, 
and  groans  any  longer,  where  one  name  came  up 
continuously.  Now  he  was  counting  the  minutes 
for  Giovanni  to  come  back,  straining  his  ears  if  he 
heard  the  noise  of  a  door  opening.  Time  was  pass- 
ing, and  the  sick  girl,  in  spite  of  ice,  in  spite  of 
calomel,  was  raving,  with  glaring  eyes,  a  prey  to 
the  inflammation  that  seemed  to  be  burning  up  her 
brain.  Here  was  a  door  opening;  some  one  was 
coming  toward  the  room  where  the  MarcHese  di 
Formosa  had  taken  refuge  in  His  desperation.  It 
was  Giovanni  alone,  an'd  Ke  looked  so  tired,  so  old, 
so  sad,  that  the  Marchese  shivered  as  he  asked  him: 

"Well?" 

"Dr.  Amati  is  not  coming." 

"Was  he  not  at  home?" 
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"He  was  not.  I  waited  for  him  under  the  por- 
tico; then  he  came  back— 

"Well,  then,  what  happened?" 

"He  read  the  letter — and  he  said  he  was  too 
busy,  that  the  young  lady  was  sure  to  have  a  good 
doctor." 

"Did  you  not — beg — him  to  come?" 

"I  did,  my  lord.  He  got  severe  then,  and  went 
away  muttering  something  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand." 

"You  ought  to  have  gone  upstairs  and  insisted." 

"I  had  not  the  courage." 

"But  do  you  not  know  her  ladyship  is  dying  for 
want  of  him?  Do  you  not  know  that?" 

"I  do  know  it,  my  lord;  but  the  doctor  used  me 
ill.  I  am  a  poor  servant." 

"He  is  right,"  said  the  old  man  slowly;  "I  in- 
sulted him  deeply." 

"Excellency,  Excellency,  go  yourself;  he  will 
not  refuse  you." 

"You  are  mad." 

"For  the  young  lady's  sake." 

"He  will  refuse.    He  will  insult  me." 

"For  her  sake." 

"No,  no ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect — " 

"But,  Excellency,  you  said  so  yourself:  her  lady- 
ship is  dying." 

"Begone!"  shouted  the  Marchese  brutally,  driv- 
ing his  servant  away. 
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He  was  left  alone.  His  pride  rebelled  against 
the  idea  of  humbling  himself  before  the  man  he 
had  abused.  He  suffered  frightfully;  his  daugh- 
ter's voice,  now  muttering  in  a  low  tone,  now  yell- 
ing shrilly,  calling  out  "Amati,"  gave  him  a  feel- 
ing of  physical  pain,  of  a  red-hot  iron  scorching 
his  flesh.  Within  him,  however,  as  time  passed, 
as  the  girl's  danger  increased,  a  work  of  clearing 
away  was  going  on,  in  which  all  the  old  and  the 
new  rebellions  of  his  haughty  feelings  went  on 
tumbling  down,  and  in  place  of  the  pride  came  a 
tremendous  pity,  a  great  affection,  an  immense 
sorrow. 

The  hours  flew  by  while  he  walked  up  and 
down,  gnawing  at  the  curb  of  the  last  chains  in 
which  his  heart  was  bending,  till  at  last  it  sank  to 
the  earth;  and  that  eternal  delirious  voice  which 
could  say  nothing  but  the  name  of  Antonio  Amati 
never  ceased.  He  no  longer  shook  with  anger; 
hatred  was  silent,  and  when  Dr.  Morelli,  having 
gone  away  and  come  back,  asked  for  Amati,  he 
replied: 

"He  has  not  come.    I  am  going  myself." 

"Will  you  bring  him?" 

"Yes,  I  will." 

It  was  very  late,  however,  when  he  set  out  on 
foot  to  go  to  Santa  Lucia  Road,  where  Dr.  Amati 
was  now  living.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and 
people  had  turned  out  in  Toledo  Street  in  the  mild- 
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ness  of  the  April  evening.  In  spite  of  being  old, 
the  Marchese  ran  through  the  streets,  urged  by  a 
nervous  force,  and  when  he  got  to  the  big  gateway 
of  the  palazzo  Amati  lived  in,  he  went  up  the  stairs 
rapidly,  not  giving  any  answer  to  the  porter,  who 
asked  where  he  was  going. 

"Tell  Dr.  Amati  that  the  Marchese  di  Formosa 
is  here,"  he  told  the  housekeeper,  who  came  to  open 
the  door  to  him. 

"Really — he  is  studying." 

"Tell  him,  I  beg  of  you ;  it  is  very  urgent,"  the 
old  man  implored,  his  pride  completely  gone.  She 
went  off,  and  came  back  again  at  once,  making  the 
Marchese  a  sign  to  come  in.  He  crossed  two 
sitting-rooms,  and  came  to  a  study  all  in  shadow, 
where  the  lamplight  was  concentrated  on  a  large 
table  scattered  with  papers  and  books.  But  Dr. 
Amati  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
waiting.  These  two  men,  who  had  hated  each 
other  so  much,  looked  at  one  another,  with  the 
same  sorrow  they  had  in  common,  and  pity  for 
the  unhappy  dying  girl  cut  short  all  rancor.  They 
looked  at  each  other. 

"What  is  it?"  Amati  asked  in  a  weak  voice. 

"She  is  dying,"  said  Formosa  with  a  despairing 
gesture. 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  meningitis." 

An  unearthly  pallor  spread  over  the  doctor's  face, 
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and  two  lines  formed  themselves  about  his  lips. 
And  he  dared  not  utter  any  reproaches.  Had  he 
not  himself  forsaken  the  poor  girl,  though  he  had 
promised  and  sworn  to  save  her?  Had  he  not 
through  pride  left  the  delicate,  sickly  flower  a  prey 
to  all  moral  and  physical  evils?  Both  of  them 
were  guilty,  both. 

"Let  us  start,  then,"  he  said.  They  went  out 
together,  called  for  a  cab,  and  had  the  hood  put 
up,  as  if  they  wanted  to  hide  their  sorrow.  They 
did  not  speak  during  the  drive,  except  that  while 
he  bit  at  his  spent  cigar  .Dr.  Amati  from  time  to 
time  asked  some  medical  questions. 

"How  long  has  she  had  meningitis?  Is  this  the 
first  day  of  it?" 

"Yes;  but  she  has  had  typhoid  fever  for  nine 
days." 

"Had  she  high  fever?" 

"It  went  up  to  a  hundred  and  four  and  a  hun- 
dred and  five." 

"Had  she  bad  headaches?'7 

"Frightful  headaches." 

"Did  she  have  convulsions?" 

"Yes,  at  intervals." 

"Does  she  roll  her  eyes  about?" 

"Yes,  she  rolls  her  eyes." 

"Do  the  muscles  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  con- 
tract?" 

"Yes,  they  do." 
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"Was  there  some  reason  for  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  father  humbly,  almost  sobbing 
out  his  monosyllable. 

"Did  she  take  calomel?" 

"Yes ;  Morelli  gave  some." 

"Did  it  not  soothe  her?" 

"No,  not  a  bit.  Often  she  is  paralyzed,  but  for 
a  short  time." 

"It  is  just  meningitis,"  the  doctor  muttered 
thoughtfully. 

The  carriage  went  on  and  on,  as  well  as  it  could 
with  an  ordinary  night  horse.  They  were  not  get- 
ting there  yet,  and  they  had  already  urged  the 
driver  to  hurry. 

"Is  she  delirious?"  the  doctor  asked  again. 

"I  do  not  know — I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  delirium; 
but  she  is  always  speaking  convulsively/' 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"She  calls  out  for  you." 

"Forme?" 

"Yes — always  for  you." 

Ah!  the  doctor's  heart  broke  on  hearing  that. 
The  old  father  heard  him  say,  like  a  frightened 
prayer,  "My  Godl"  They  said  nothing  more. 
They  found  the  door  open.  Poor  old  Giovanni 
had  waited  for  them  on  the  landing,  leaning  over 
the  railing,  looking  into  the  entrance-hall,  anxious 
to  see  them  arrive,  but  certain  that  the  doctor 
would  come. 
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"How  is  she?"  asked  her  father  at  once;  he  had 
a  constant  need  of  being  reassured. 

"Just  as  she  is  bound  to  be,"  sighed  the  old 
butler,  going  on  in  front.  "She  is  much  the 


same." 


"Is  she  still  delirious?" 

"Yes,  still  delirious." 

They  went  in  very  softly  to  the  small  room.  Dr. 
Morelli  had  gone  away  a  little  while  before,  leav- 
ing a  short  note  for  Dr.  Amati.  But  he  went 
straight  to  the  sick  girl's  bed.  Her  voice,  tired 
now,  but  still  impassioned,  went  on  always  repeat- 
ing Amah's  name,  but  her  head  was  sunk  in  the 
pillows,  and  her  eyes  half  shut.  He  saw  every- 
thing at  once,  and  the  disorder  of  his  mind  must 
have  been  tremendous,  for  he  could  not  manage  to 
control  his  face — he,  the  strong,  invincible  man. 
And  he  hesitated  a  minute  before  replying  to  the 
unhappy,  raving  girl  who  went  on  calling  to  him, 
fearing  to  cause  too  strong  an  impression  on  her 
nerves;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  feeble  voice  that 
went  straight  to  his  heart  and  made  it  bleed  with 
tenderness;  he  said: 

"Bianca  Maria." 

What  a  cry  the  answer  was!  She  got  up,  her 
face  suddenly  flaming;  her  eyes  grew  enormous. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  leaned 
her  head  on  his  breast,  crying  out: 

"Oh,  my  love!  my  love!  how  long  you  have  been 
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in  coming!  Do  not  leave  me  again — never  forsake 
me;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  calling  for  you 
— do  not  leave  me." 

"Do  not  fear;  I  will  not  leave  you,"  he  mur- 
mured, trying  to  overcome  his  emotion,  petting  her 
fine,  ruffled,  tumbled  hair. 

"Never  leave  me  again — never!"  she  cried  out 
passionately,  clinging  with  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  "If  you  forsake  me  I  shall  die." 

"Keep  quiet,  Bianca  Maria,  be  quiet — do  not 
say  such  things." 

"I  will  say  so" — she  raised  her  voice,  irritated 
at  being  contradicted.  "If  I  have  not  you  it  is 
death  for  me.  But  you  will  not  let  me  die?  Ah, 
do  not  leave  me  to  die!" 

"My  darling,  be  calm — be  calm,"  he  said,  not 
able  to  control  himself,  trying  to  loosen  the  chain 
of  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Do  not  lift  me  from  here!  do  not  make  me  let 
go!"  she  shrieked,  making  desperate  motions  with 
her  head.  "If  you  make  me  let  go,  I  feel  that 
death  will  take  hold  of  me." 

"Oh,  Bianca,  Bianca,  be  calm,  for  my  sake!  Do 
not  kill  me!"  said  the  strong  man,  now  become  the 
weakest  and  wretchedest  among  men. 

"Death  will  catch  hold  of  me!  It  is  here  behind 
me!  I  feel  it!  You  alone  can  save  me!  Do  not 
let  me  die — I  do  not  want  to  die ;  you  know  I  do 
not  want  to  die !" 
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"You  will  not  die.  Hush,  my  dear,  or  you  will 
get  worse.  I  am  here ;  I  will  never  go  away  again 
— I  will  not  leave  you." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  die!"  she  ended  up,  again  be- 
coming a  little  quieter.  They  remained  like  that 
for  some  time.  The  father  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  leaning  against  the  bed-rail,  with  his 
eyes  down,  feeling  in  his  broken  pride,  in  his 
wounded  soul,  the  full  weight  of  the  chastisement 
the  Lord  was  heaping  on  him,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  lengthened  sin. 

Very  softly,  seeing  that  the  girl  had  stopped 
speaking,  that  her  eyes  were  closing,  Dr.  Amati 
tried  to  put  her  head  back  on  the  pillow;  but  she 
felt  the  movement,  and  while  he  bent  down  she 
drew  him  to  her  at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  to 
stoop,  since  her  arms  would  not  let  go.  They  re- 
mained like  that,  she  dozing,  he  leaning  over  in 
an  uncomfortable  position,  in  such  anguish  at  her 
state  and  his  own  powerlessness  that  the  sensation 
of  physical  discomfort  did  not  affect  him.  Grief 
took  such  a  violent  hold  of  him  that  he  seemed 
about  to  suffocate,  not  being  able  to  weep,  cry  out, 
or  speak  now  the  unhappy  girl  was  dozing;  but 
sometimes  she  gave  a  start,  and  an  expression  of 
painful  annoyance  came  over  her  fleshless  face. 
An  idea  seemed  to  come  into  her  mind:  either  she 
heard  a  voice  the  others  did  not,  or  saw  some  fan- 
ciful sight,  for  her  eyelids  fluttered  and  her  lips 
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drew  back  from  her  whitish  gums.  Then  she 
opened  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  found  out  where 
that  noise,  that  sight,  that  disagreeable  impression, 
came  from,  and  with  a  thread  of  voice^  which  only 
the  doctor  heard,  she  called : 

"My  love!" 

"What  is  it  you  want?" 

"Send  him  away." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"My  father." 

The  doctor  turned  pale,  and  did  not  answer. 
He  gave  a  side  glance  at  the  old  man,  who  was 
still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  his  eyes 
cast  down  in  sorrowful  thought. 

"I  beg  of  you,  send  him  away,"  she  began  again, 
speaking  into  his  ear. 

"But  why  do  you  wish  it?" 

"Just  because — I  don't  wish  to  see  him.  Send 
him  away.  He  must  go  away." 

"Bianci  Maria,  remember  he  is  your  father." 

"Look  here — listen,"  she  said,  pulling  him 
nearer  to  her,  so  that  she  could  speak  lower.  "He 
is  my  father,"  she  whispered;  then,  with  a  smoth- 
ered fear  and  an  immense  bitterness,  "but  he  has 
killed  me!" 

"Do  not  speak  like  that,"  he  replied,  turning  his 
head  the  other  way  that  she  might  not  see  his 
feelings. 

"I  tell  you  I  am  dying  through  him.  I  am  not 
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raving,  you  know;  I  am  in  my  senses,"  she  replied, 
opening  her  eyes  wide  with  that  babyish  trick  of 
dying  children  that  drives  mothers  mad  with 
grief. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  could  not  tell  what 
to  do  nor  what  to  say. 

"Send  him  away!"  she  insisted,  in  a  rage,  with 
the  fatal  outbursting  fury  of  meningitis. 

"I  can  not  do  it,  Bianca  Maria." 

"If  you  do  not  send  him  away  yourself,  I  will 
get  up  and  shriek  out  to  him  to  go  away,  never  to 
come  before  me  again — never,  for  the  future;  do 
you  hear?" 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  as  he  made  up  his 
mind,  resigned. 

And  he  left  her,  loosening  himself  from  her, 
putting  back  her  thin  arms  on  the  coverlet.  She 
followed  him  with  her  glance,  never  taking  her 
eyes  off  him,  as  if  through  them  she  could  know 
what  Dr.  Amati  was  saying  to  her  father  in  a  low 
tone. 

Dr.  Amati,  with  great  delicacy  and  a  shudder  of 
grief  that  made  his  voice  shake  uncontrollably, 
was  explaining  to  him  that  meningitis  is  a  fright- 
ful malady  which  burns  the  brain,  breaks  the 
nerves,  and  makes  the  unlucky  patients  attacked 
by  it  rave  for  days  and  days:  it  incites  them  to 
constant  anger,  and  fury  even.  He  said  that  poor 
Bianca  Maria  was  a  victim  to  this  fancy,  that  she 
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could  not  bear  to  have  any  one  in  her  room,  and 
that  if  he  loved  his  daughter,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
hear  her  burst  out  into  wild  talk,  would  he  be  so 
kind  as  to  go  into  another  room? 

"Did  my  daughter  tell  you  that?"  the  old  man 
asked,  turning  deadly  pale,  while  his  eyebrows 
contracted. 

"Yes,  it  was  she  who  said  it." 

"Does  she  wish  to  have  no  one  in  her  room?" 

"No,  no  one." 

"Except  yourself — is  that  it?" 

"Yes,  I  may  stay." 

"Does  my  daughter  turn  me  out?"  shrieked  the 
old  man. 

"For  goodness  sake,  Excellency,  do  not  get  irri- 
tated! Have  pity  on  your  daughter,  yourself, 
and  me." 

"I  will  not  go  away  unless  she  tells  me  herself, 
do  you  hear?  Bianca  Maria!"  the  Marchese 
called  out,  going  up  close  to  the  bed. 

She  looked  at  her  father  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity, as  if  she  was  answering  him. 

"Bianca  Maria,"  shouted  the  exasperated  old 
man,  "is  it  true  that  you  do  not  want  to  have 
me  in  your  room?  Say  yourself  if  it  is  true. 
I  do  not  believe  this  man.  You  must  say  it 
yourself." 

"It  is  true,"  she  said  in  a  very  clear  voice,  look- 
ing at  her  father. 
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He  cast  down  his  eyes,  where  the  last  tears  of 
old  age  were  showing,  and  his  head  sank  on  his 
breast,  overcome  by  the  inflexible  punishment  that 
came  to  him  from  the  raving  girl — from  his  dying 
victim.  He  went  out  without  turning  round.  And 
stooping,  as  if  he  were  a  hundred  years  old,  alone, 
speechless,  he  went  away  to  what  had  been  his 
study,  where  only  an  old  table  and  a  chair  were 
left.  There,  lying  forward  with  his  face  in  his 
hands,  with  no  conception  either  of  time  or  things, 
the  old  sinner  sank  beneath  the  immeasurable 
weight  of  his  punishment.  Sometimes  Bianca 
Maria's  voice  came  to  him,  feeble  or  loud,  ever 
telling  Amati: 

"I  do  not  want  to  die — I  will  not  die!  Save  me! 
Save  me!  I  am  only  twenty!  I  will  not  die!" 

The  voice,  the  despairing  words,  said  in  delir- 
ium, but  which  still  seemed  to  be  a  lament  and  a 
curse,  had  a  cruel  effect  on  him.  He  had  not 
strength  left  to  get  up  and  go  out,  to  leave  the 
house  alone,  to  die  like  a  dog  on  some  church  steps, 
unwept  for  and  unregretted.  He  did  not  get  up 
to  go  beside  the  dying  girl,  for  his  daughter  had 
turned  him  out,  keeping  by  her  the  only  person 
she  had  loved. 

"I  will  not  die,  love!  I  will  not  die!"  the  de- 
lirious girl  was  saying. 

"She  is  right— she  is  right,"  her  father  thought, 
giving  a  start. 
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While  the  hours  went  by  he  heard,  from  where 
he  was,  the  doctor  going  backward  and  forward, 
in  his  effort  to  save  the  girl's  life,  the  hurried 
orders,  Giovanni  going  out  and  the  assistant  doctor 
coming  in.  He  had  no  right  now  to  come  for- 
ward and  know  what  was  going  on,  and,  in  fact, 
he  was  forgotten  there,  as  if  he  had  been  dead  for 
years  and  years,  as  if  no  Marchese  di  Formosa  had 
ever  existed.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  if  he 
were  dead,  since  every  one  had  forsaken  him?  "It 
is  what  I  deserve,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  strained  his  ears  sometimes,  as  if  the  noises 
that  came  to  him  were  to  tell  him  that  his  daughter 
was  getting  better,  that  the  doctor  was  giving  her 
strong,  effective  remedies;  but,  except  for  the  ser- 
vants, the  assistant,  and  the  doctor  going  about  their 
work,  he  heard  nothing  else  but  the  constant  ago- 
nizing cry:  "I  will  not  die!  I  will  not  die!  Save 
me,  my  love,  save  me!" 

He  sank  into  a  slumber,  with  his  old  head  rest- 
ing on  his  arms,  toward  dawn,  still  hearing  in  this 
slight  unconsciousness  that  same  cry  of  anguish. 
It  was  Giovanni  who  wakened  him,  at  full  day- 
light, by  bringing  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
'father,  turned  out  of  his  daughter's  room,  ques- 
tioned the  servant  with  his  eyes. 

"She  is  still  in  the  same  state — just  the  same." 

"Then,  not  even  Amati  can  save  her — not  even 
he?" 
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"He  is  trying  to,  but  he  is  in  despair." 
The  Marchese  di  Formosa  spent  three  days  and 
nights  in  that  room  alone,  not  seeing  a  bed  and 
hardly  touching  the  little  food  that  was  brought  in 
for  the  three  days  and  nights  that  Bianca  Maria's 
dying  agony  lasted.  The  old  man's  face,  always 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  in  spite  of  his  age,  was  now 
streaked  with  purple;  his  white  hair,  when  Gio- 
vanni and  Margherita  came  to  him,  was  tragically 
disordered.  Only,  from  seeing  their  crushed  state, 
he  asked  them  no  more  questions.  Did  he  not 
hear  her  still  raving,  crying  out  that  at  her 
age  she  did  not  want  to  die,  she  would  not  die, 
adding  the  most  heartrending  supplications  and 
cries? 

The  two  servants  told  him  nothing;  his  hearing 
had  got  more  acute,  and  not  a  word  of  the  raving 
went  unheard.  Still,  that  very  vitality  of  nervous 
strength,  that  strong  voice,  deluded  him  as  being 
a  sort  of  health,  and  in  the  short  intervals  of  silence 
he  almost  wished  the  raving  would  begin  again. 
'But  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  a  new  painful 
sensation  drew  him  out  of  that  stupor.  The  de- 
lirious girl,  in  a  choked  voice,  was  calling  for  her 
mother,  begging  her  not  to  let  her  die.  Sometimes 
she  stopped  speaking;  he  looked  round  him, 
alarmed  at  these  sudden  silences,  which  got  longer, 
starting  when  again  Bianca  Maria  began  to  cry 
out: 
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"Mother,  I  will  not  die !  I  will  not — I  will  not, 
mother  dear!" 

About  two  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  third 
day,  still  seated  by  his  small  table,  slumber  came 
upon  him,  with  the  raving  still  echoing  in  his 
ears. 

How  long  did  he  sleep?  When  he  wakened, 
the  silence  was  so  profound  that  it  frightened  him. 
He  waited  to  hear  the  voice  crying  out  not  to  die 
yet.  There  was  nothing.  He  counted  the  time 
by  the  wasting  of  the  candle ;  two  hours  must  have 
gone  by. 

A  horrible  fear  took  hold  of  him;  he  dared  not 
move.  He  looked  under  the  doorway  arch,  and 
saw  Margherita's  white  face  looking  at  him.  He 
understood.  Still,  mechanically  he  asked: 

"How  is  Donna  Bianca?" 

"She  is  well,"  the  old  woman  said  feebly. 

"When  did  it  happen?" 

"An  hour  ago." 

"Did  she  not — did  she  not  ask  for  me?" 

"No,  Excellency." 

He  tried  to  get  up ;  he  could  not.  He  thought 
that  death  would  lay  hold  of  him  there,  on  that 
seat,  at  once,  since  young  people  of  twenty  die  be- 
fore old  men  of  sixty.  Now  Dr.  Amati  had  come 
into  the  room.  He  was  unrecognizable;  a  deadly 
weight  had  broken  down  all  his  moral  and 
physical  energies.  Great  silent,  child's  tears 
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rolled  down  his  cheeks.  They  said  nothing  for 
a  time. 

"Did  she  suffer  a  great  deal?"  the  old  father 
asked. 

"Yes,  frightfully." 

"Were  you  not  able  to  do  anything  to — " 

"No,  I  was  able  to  do  nothing,"  the  doctor  said, 
vanquished,  holding  out  his  arms  as  he  owned  to 
the  most  horrible  of  his  failures. 

The  old  man,  his  face  now  rigid  in  tragic  ex- 
pression, was  not  crying.  Like  a  child  who  is  not 
to  be  comforted,  Dr.  Amati  took  him  by  the  hand, 
lifted  him  from  his  chair,  and  said  gently: 

"Come  and  see  her." 

They  went.  The  Marchesina  di  Formosa,  Bi- 
anca  Maria  Cavalcanti,  was  lying  on  her  small 
white  bed,  her  head  slightly  inclined  toward  one 
shoulder,  the  waxen  hands,  with  their  discolored 
fingers,  clasped  over  a  rosary.  A  soft  white  robe 
had  been  put  over  her  wasted  body.  The  violet- 
shaded  mouth  was  half  open,  the  clay  eyelids 
lowered.  She  seemed  very  much  smaller,  like  a 
girl  in  her  teens.  On  her  face  there  was  only  the 
benign  seal  of  death,  that  soothes  all  and  forgives 
all.  It  was  not  only  serenity,  but  peace. 

From  the  doorway  the  two  men  gazed  on  the 
small  figure,  with  long,  black  hair  flowing  over  it. 
They  did  not  go  in;  motionless,  both  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  mortal  remains,  and  Amati  repeated 
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gently,  as  if  to  himself,  like  a  child  whom  nothing 
could  comfort: 

"There  should  be  flowers — flowers — " 
The  old  man  did  not  hear  him.  He  looked  at 
his  dead  daughter,  saying  not  a  word,  uttering  not 
a  sigh;  he  bent  his  large  frame  and  knelt  down  in 
the  doorway,  holding  out  his  arms  for  forgiveness, 
like  old  Lear  before  the  sweet  body  of  Cordelia. 


END  OF  VOLUME  TWO 
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